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APPENDIX B. 

Donor s. Donations i nmsferred to the Tndian Museum. 

J)r. John Anderson. —A young specimen of Garialis G anyciicus ; 

a specimen of Crocodihis porosus : 2 Halcyon 
Smyrnensis (white-breasted king- fisher) ; one 
Athene Drama (spotted owl) ; Ptenyms Ed- 
wards ii (flying fox); o \\a Ga primal y ns Asia - 
liens (Indian goat-sucker) ; one Budyics viri- 
dis (wagtail) ; 2 A nlhvs ntfulus (slender lark) ; 
3 Gyps Bcnyalcnsis (vulture) ; one Dicrums 
marroccrcus (king crow). 

Mucacns radiutns; Oriofus mrlanoce plains ; 
Pralincola caprata : Accipifer nisus ; Euph- 
comns nycthemrru . s ; Eos omnia ; Lor/ ns donii - 
cell a ; St/nnns contra: Dicrums c&mfescens ; 
Dicrums n/arroccrcns ; Dicrums hmyicaudu- 
i/t s' ; Budyics vivid is ; Malucoecrcus Dcnyulni- 
sis ; Cuculus ravins ; Erinyilla Canaria ; J\Lc - 
lops it incus und/dalus ; Edolivs <j rand is ; Delec- 
tus polychin ms ; Eycumwtus joe onus ; Dye - 
w mol us atrieapillus ; Calliope Kamtschal- 
licnsis. • 

Vipora Bussell ii ; a Cobra ; a 8ns Anda- 
manensis ; Gyps Beny/densis ; Oriolns mefa- 
nocephahis ; Pirn pus Ed wards/ i ; one L at ra 
Nair. 

Li mu! us rolundicauda ; Platanista Gan ye - 
tic a. 

VV. S. Atkinson, Esq. — A specimen of fossil wood from the petrified 
forest of Cairo. A nest of Nectar in ia Nepa- 
li n.sis and of a Nectar/ nia , sp. ? 

J. Avdall, Esq. — Specimens ot Burmese Candle and ear-ring. 

Barrackpore Park Menagerie. — Specimen of Slmlhio-camelus. 

H. E. Blantord, Esq. — Two Tndora ferruyinca , Europe ; Melanopsis 
Esperi , Transylvania; 2 Met^tn/psis thermally 
Europe; 2 Mclau/psis acicn/aris , Europe; 
() Nauina liynlata 7 Madias; 2 ('ycloUuma 
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coslulatum , Europe ; Cy clot us corrugatus , 
Jamaica; one Shiostoma Housed , Siam ; one 
Philopot.nnis decussata, Ceylon ; 0 Pomatias 
maculatum , Europe; 2 Clypeastcr , Pondi- 
cherry. 

W. T. B lan ford, Esq. — G alius Sonneratii ; Galloper dix lunulosa ; 

Fitligula rufiana ; Antilope quadricornis ; 2 
heads and fore and hind legs of Bos Gaums . 

Col. D. Brown. — Skins of Psitta eucullakt and Scolopax rusticola. 

J. A. Cockburn, Esq . — Python molurus . 

Major B. Ford. — Three skulls and an incomplete skeleton of a child ; 

a Hydrosaurus salcator in spirit ; a few edible 
swallow’s nests ; an incomplete skeleton of 
Sus Andamanensis ; an Andaman bow and a 
fishing basket ; and specimens illustrating 
• the Conchology of the Andaman Islands. 

One Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake in 
spirit from the Andamans. 

A collection of snakes, lizards and Crustacea 
from the Andaman Islands. 

A box of mineral and vegetable speciincns 
from Barren Island. 

Specimens of Crustacea, Eehmodcrmata , 
centipedes and snakes from the Andaman 
Islands. 

Tiie Government of Bengal. — A box containing a specimen of sand 
poured forth near Thanna Roajan in Chittagong 
on the occasion of the Earthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

The Government, N. W. P. — A specimen of the u Madar” bark fibre, 
and specimens of thread, cord and cloth made 
from the same fibfre, with specimens of cloth 
made from the cotton, and cotton and fibre of 
• the Madar.” 

A. Grote, Esq.— Two specimens of Enhydrina Bengalensis ; one of 
# Lepus ruficaadatus ; one new born foal of 

Equus caballus ; three eggs of Colotes versi- 
color ; four specimens of live Geckos , and ono 
of a Python. Skeleton of an Alderney bull. 
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P. Hartnell, Esq. — A specimen of Xiphias Gladius (sword fish) from 
the Bay of Bengal. 

S. Jennings, Esq. — A specimen of a flying lizard, Draco Dussumicri. 

A specimen of Aprosmidus scapulatus (king 
parrot) of Australia. 

\V. II. Johnson, Esq.— Old brick tea from ruins near Ilehi ; also from 
Karakas, Karakorum pass, Kiam hot springs 
in Cliangcliemno, and Doar in Kliotan. Grasses 
from Kliotan. 

Five brass images from near the Chang- 
cliemno, one pair of boots from Kliotan, one 
cap, one box, one carpet, one praying wheel. 

M. Lloyd, Esq. — A packet of specimens of supposed indigenous tea 
( Eurya Vhinensis ) from Tounglioo. 

Capt. T. II. Lewin. — Specimens of clothes worn by the Hill tribes of 
Chittagong. # 

Major B. Macbean. — A specimen of an up-country bull. 

Mrs. II. Mackenzie. — An abnormal skull of a dog from N. China. 

Dr. C. MacClelland. — A case of upper cretaceous fossils from Chcrra- 
Punji. 

Moonshce Mahomed Hussein. — A brick from the temple at Buddha 
Gya, measuring 156 X 10*5 X 3*2 inches. 

J. Obbard, Esq. — 3 Marine boring Annelids. 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Phayre. — Three Burmese skulls, and one from the 
Shan states. 

Kumar Pramatha Natha Roy.— Ca rchar ins MiJherti (Ganges). 

Balm Protap Chunder Ghoslic. — Onychocephahis acutus. 

Babu Itajendra Mullick.— Specimens of Poephagus Grunniens (yak) ; 

Nasua rufa (Coaiti mundi) ; Ceriornis Satyra 
(Tragopan) ; Anser Indicus (bare headed 
goose) ; Psittacus erythacus (grey African 
p 'trot) ; 

2 Bos Grunniens ; one Dama vulgaris (fal- 
♦ low Deer) ; one Dromaius Novce Holland ids ; 
one Grus Antigone and one Ara ararauna. 

Babu Rajendra Lala Mittra. — One Felis Pardus 9 and Me Oriolus mda- 
nocephalus . 

The Rev. A. B. Spry. — A box of bird skins- from Malacca. 
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W. C. Taylor, Esq. — A largo collection oi’ insects chiefly from Darjiling, 
D. Waldie, Esq. — Specimens of pseudomorphs of Peroxide of Iron 
after Pymes. 

J. Westniacott, Esq. — Specimens of canes, rattans and a skull of a 
deer from Jessore. 

The following were purchased : — 

A skeleton of a Bhootea ; Canis fa miliar is , F el is Benyaluisi s. 
Ciconia alba, Fells chaos, F elect us poly eld or os. Graculus earbo, 
F elect us yrandis, Loriculns pumilus. Grits Antigone, Fophophorits 
Impcyanus . Mycteria Australis , (Jasuarias gulcalus. Puraduxurus 
Musanga. Corvus splendens. Euploconms albo -crist at iib. A brass 
tea-pot from Kliotan. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENG^, 

Foit January, 180(5. 


The Annual General Sleeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday the 17tli January, 1806. 

A. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

• The Secretary read the Council’s Report for 1865 : — 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council have much satisfaction in being able to report that, during 
the past year, the activity of the Society has been equal to that of any 
former period. There has not indeed been any increase in the number 
of its members on that of the previous year ; .on the contrary, there 
has been a slight diminution on the total number, and a considerable 
diminution of paying members. But in every department, there has 
been •increased activity ; and many alterations and reforms have been 
introduced, tending, as the Council believe, very materially to the ad- 
vantage of the Society. 

Of the ordinary members of the Society, 25 have withdrawn during 
the past year, and 11 are deceased, making a total loss of 36 members. 
Tbe number of elections has been 32 only, so that there is a diminu- 
tion of four on the member list of the previous year, 376 against 380. 

The following tabular statement of the number of ordinary members 
of the Society for each year of the last decade shews, that while the 
total number for the past year is only 4 less than that far 1864, th^ 
great increase of absentee members has caused a diminution of 21 on 
the list of subscribing members. The total number of the latter is 
now 267, of which 121 arc resident. The Council trust that the elec- 
tion of new members ^^ing the ensuing year may compensate for the 
unusual number lost by death and withdrawal during that just ended. 




r«yin<j. 

Absent. 

Total, 

1856, 

i;«i 

30 

107 

1857, 

109 

38 

147 

1858, 

103 

40 

23.3 

1859,- 

135 

45 

180 

1860, ... 

195 

47 

242 

1861, 

225 

55 

281 

1862, ...... 

229 

82 

311 

1868, .... 

276 

79 

355 

1864, 

288 

92 

380 

1805, 

267 

109 

370 


Among the honorary members, the Council regret to record the death 
of D/. Hugh Falconer, long a member of tlie Society, and one whose 
name is indissolubly associated with its labours. The closing volume of 
its Researches, published in 1830, contains not less Ilian 5 papers from 
I)r. Falconer, then in tlie midst of Ills Sewalik discoveries ; and 3 other 
papers on the fossils from that interesting range of lulls were published 
by him about the same time in vols. 5 and G of Drill, sop’c Journal. 
In 1831, he had previously drawn attention, in the same Journal, to 
the aptitude of the Himalayan r$nge for the culture of Tea. A letter 
from him, when at Saliarunpore, seems to have conveyed to Calcutta 
the first'intelligence of tlie great cataclysm of the Indus in 1841, the 
cause of which had tlie greater interest for him, in that lie hud* then 
recently returned from an expedition to Cashmere and the great gla- 
ciers of the Mustagli range. In the following year, Dr. Falconer went 
to England, where, besides contributing many papers to the Royal, 
Asiatic, Geological and Lin moan Societies, he commenced with Col. 
Cautley the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis/ the text of which has unfor- 
tunately been left incomplete. On his return to India in 1848, his 
residence in Calcutta enabled him for the first time to he an office- 
hearer of the Society, and before finally leaving India in 1855, lie 
undertook the arrangement, in their Museum, of the tertiary fossils with 
■which his earlier researches had made him so familiar. During the 
10 years which followed on his return to England, he contributed to 
the Geological Society an important paper ‘ on the species of Mastodon 
and Elephant occurring in the fossil state in E^and’, the 2nd part of 
uvbichj, though read so far back as 1857, has been published in that 
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Society's Journal since his death. Another paper on the pigmy Ele- 
phant of Malta, read before the British Association at Cambridge, 
excited great interest. Jlis later, studies were devoted to that subject 
winch is now so prominently occupying the thoughts of men of 
science, the antiquity of man ; and his last written communication was in 
connexion with this, being a report to the Government which he drew up 
with Prof. Busk on some recently discovered cave deposition Gibraltar. 
Dr. Falconer was, at the time of his death, a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. A reso- 
lution expressive of its deep regret ou the announcement of the loss 
which this event occasioned, was recorded in this Society's proceedings 
for April last, and a subscription has been raised among its members 
for a bust, which it is hoped will be in its place in the meeting-room 
before the next anniversary meeting. 

Mr. Edward Blylli, who, jis an Associate of the Society and Curator 
of the society’s museum, during a period of 21 years, brought together 
and described the greater part of the Zoological collections in the 
museum, and whose numerous writings in the Society’s Journal form 
an important part of the literature of Indian Zoology, has been elected 
to the vacancy on the roll of honorary members, caused by the death 
of Dr. Falconer. 

The Rev. C. II. Dali lias been elected during the past year as an 
associate member of the Society. 

Among the ordinary members, the Council have to regret the loss 
by death of Mr. E. 0. Riley, whose paper on the Lake of the clear 
water in Bur in ah was published in the XXX III. Vol. of the Society’s 
Journal: also Brig.-Genl. Showers, the ITon’blcE. P. Lcvinge. Lieut. 
J. 11. TJrquliait, It. E., Lieut. -Col. P. Stewart, R. E., B.ibu Moodoo- 
3 u du n Doss, R. T. Martin, Esq., W. Forbes Goss, Esq, Iltfja Chunder 
Sekur Roy, and Moulavi Wahecudoon Nubee Khan Bahadur. 

Museum. # 

In no department has greater progress been made during the past 
year than, in the Society’s museum. In the month of June, Dr. J. 
Anderson was appointed Curator of the Imperial Museum, and per- 
mitted by Governm^fct to assume charge of the Society’s collections. 
Dr. Anderson immediately undertook the re-arrangement and i^to- 

* 
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ration of the specimens, which, since the departure of Mr Blyth, had 
necessarily only received such care as was absolutely requisite to ensure 
their simple preservation. The museum was at the same time closed to 
the public for repairs, and for re-painting and whitewashing the interior. 
With a view to provide more light, especially in the* lower rooms, the 
interior of the cases, the stands of*the specimens, <fcc. were painted 
white, and cases and larger specimens at the same time so re- 

arranged, as to obstruct as little as possible the side lights of the lower 
rooms. The smaller osteological specimens, which had previously been 
exposed to dust and injury, were arranged in eases, and the larger 
re-arranged with less crowding than before, and protected by a light 
railing. The stuffed animals were re-arranged and protected in a 
similar manner, in the room formerly occupied by the reptiles and 
fishes ; and the valuable antiquities, winch had previously been exposed 
to the deteriorating action of the weather in the museum compound, and 
many of which had been lost to sight amid the vegetation, were brought 
into the museum, thoroughly cleaned, and ananged along the walls of 
the museum, so as to display them in a manner previously unattempt- 
ed. In order to provide more space for these and the Zoological 
specimens, the collections of rock specimens and minerals, which were 
of comparatively little interest to the public, and the importance of 
which has been in a groat measure superseded by the formation of the 
Geological Museum in Hastings Street, were removed from tlieir cases, 
carefully labelled and packed in cases, to be kept in the museum 
godowns, until the provision of more space may permit of their being 
arranged in drawers and thus rendered available to those who may 
wish to refer to them. Notwithstanding these measures, the space 
available for the Zoological collections has been found insufficient, and 
the specimens remain inconveniently crowded, but the Council have 
addressed Government with a view to the temporary provision of space 
elsewhere, until such time as the new museum building may be made 
ready ; and they trust that it may shortly bo in their power so to provide 
for this part of tlieir collections, as to place them beyond risk of further 
injury. In addition to effecting these important improvements, Dr. 
Anderson has addressed himself to enlarge the Ethnological collection, 
ai^a circular, drawn up by him, has been issued in the name of the 
Society, soliciting the assistance of the different Governments of India 
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and of members of the Society, in extending the Society’s collection 
of human crania. The Government of Bombay has replied favorably 
to this application, and the Society has already received some contri- 
butions from private donors, and promises of further aid which augur 
favourably for the succor- s of the undertaking. Dr. Anderson lias also 
commenced the formation of a collection of casts of the head and bust 
of the various aboriginal races of India, and such foreign jraccs as are 
to be found in Calcutta, or can be procured elsewhere. Similar casts 
of some of the monkey tribes have also been taken, and will be added 
to, as opportunity may serve. The reptilian collection has been ex- 
amined, compared, and catalogued by Mr. W. Theobald, Jr., and the 
catalogue is now in the press preparing for publication. Some speci- 
mens have also been presented to the collection by Mr. Theobald. 

The collection of Madrepores which, like the Invertebrate collections 
in general, (with the single exception of the shells arranged and cata- 
logued by Mr. Theobald, in 1860) have hitherto been in a sadly 
neglected state, unnamed aifd uharranged, and so small in number as 
most inadequately to represent this important fauna, even for our 
own coasts, have been cleansed, and will shortly be arranged, together 
with a fine series from the Arraean coast, presented by Mr. Theobald, 
in a case or eases specially provided for them. Mr. Atkinson has pre- 
sented a fine series of Lopidopterous insects, but these again cannot ho 
exhibited, until the insect eases, long since ordered, shall arrive from 
home, and be placed in the museum. It lias hitherto been a reproach 
to the museum, that but one, and that the smallest, of the five sub-king- 
doms of animated nature, has been at all adequately represented. The 
collection of Mollusca, which stands next in order, is equalled if not 
surpassed, by more than one private collection in Calcutta ; of tho 
greater part of the Annulosa, nothing worthy of being called a collec- 
tion exists, and the same must be said of ‘the Ecliinodermata and 
Protozoa. Of the sub-kingdom Ccelenterata, the corals, already men- 
tioned, are the only representatives. The Council earnestly desire that 
attention may be given to providing some more worthy representation 
of these neglected departments of Indian Zoology, and invite {Jio dona- 
tions of members with- a view to this end. They have hitherto abstain- 
ed from making any such appeal, being aware that the limited means 
of the Society did not admit of their providing for the preservation 
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and arrangement of a greatly increased Zoological collection. They 
believe, however, that they may now venture to do so, with confidence 
that under Dr. Anderson’s direction, the Invertebrate collections, 
henceforth to be added to the Museum, will be fully cared for, and 
their importance duly appreciated. 

Besides the donations already mentioned, the Society have received 
many others of considerable importance. A highly interesting and 
perfect specimen of a Meteorite which fell in the neighbourhood of 
Jessore in May, 18(55, has been presented by Baboo Gour Doss Bysack ; 
and a stone of large dimensions, and exhibiting some peculiar external 
characters, which fell near Shergotty in August, 1805, has been most 
liberally presented by TIis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. In con- 
nection with these, the Council feel it their duty to express their obli- 
gation to Mr. II. II. Locke, to whose careful superintendence the 
Society are indebted for a series of models of these stones, produced 
with a fidelity, which they believe will be highly appreciated by tbe 
European Museums to which they 'havfc been or will be presented. 
They cannot too highly appreciate, the advantages offered by the 
School of Art, under Mr. Locke’s direction ; both in enabling the 
Society to procure accurate and artistic models of meteorites, and 
ethnological and other casts, and also in furnishing illustrations for 
their publications, of an excellence and accuracy of execution, hitherto 
but rarely obtainable in Calcutta. Some specimens of meteorites, 
some of which are new to the Museum, have been received from Pro- 
fessor Shepard. From Mr. Blyth the Society has received a fine 
series of skulls, with a few other specimens; from Dr. Williams, late of 
Mandelay, and from Dr. Jordon, collections of birds’ skins; and from 
Baboo Kajendra Mulliclf, a large number of birds and mammals. 
Dr. Stoliczka has presented some specimens of birds, and a Yaigomys 
from the snow region 'of the N. W. Himalaya, which had long been 
a desideratum in the Museum. To Major Ford of Port Blair, tho 
Society are indebted foi 3 Andaman skulls, and a fine collection of 
shells ; and to Lieut. Beavan, Col. Tytler and many other donors, for 
Zoological specimens of various kinds which have been enumerated in 
the Society’s proceedings. . * 

From Col. Fytche and Major Ford, the Society have received speci- 
mens of the weapons and manufactures of the Andaman Islanders; 
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fiom Mr. Westfield, Genl. Tombs, Captain Godwin Austen, and Lieut. 
Wallace, specimens of^ arms, impl incuts, and other works of the 
JBooteas and Thibetans ; and from Col. Saxton, the implements used 
in the Moriah sacrifices iu Goomsoor. A fine statue in beaten brass, 
of the Dhurm Rajah of 13 hot an, presented by Captain Ilidayut Ali, 
now forms a prominent- object on the staircase of the museum. 

In quitting the subject of the museum, the Council express a hope 
that the considerable expenditure which has been incurred in its 
restoration and re-arrangement, will be considered amply justified by 
tlio great improvement which it now exhibits. They are, however, 
fully impressed with the inability of the Society to continue to meet 
the heavy monthly outlay which the maintenance of the museum 
demands, and they have the whole subject now under consideration, 
with a view to providing for the future support of the museum, with- 
out trenching so seriously, as during the last few months, on the 
somewhat limited means of the Society. 

Finance. 

The Council have the satisfaction to report that the measures, 
adopted during the past year to realize the ai rears due to the Society's 
funds on account of entrance fees and subscriptions, have been move 
successful than in previous years. It having, however, been ascertained 
that many members bad never received the notices which from time to 
time had been sent informing them of their liabilities, registered 
letters were issued in December last, to all who were more than one 
year in arrears. Satisfactory answers have been already received to some 
of these calls — and it is hoped that ere long the remaining arrears, 
amounting to Rs. 7,487, will be all realized. 

The outlay of the Society’s funds has been lflVger than usual, and 
will necessitate the sale of Government securities to the extent of 
about 1,50 # 0 Rs. which it is proposed to replace on realization of the 
arrears above noticed* 

* Of this amouftRs. 3,482 are for arrears of subscription of more than one 


year’s standing. 

Outstanding for sale of Journal, Rs. 107 

Ditto ditto Subscriptions, 568 

Ditto ditto sale of Library books, 537 

Ditto ditto Admission Foes, , 44 8 
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The principal items of extra expenditure have been the following : 

In repairs to house, Rs. 1,764 

Refitting and re-arranging the Museum, ...... 3,360 

In printing and editing the Journal,* 1,006 

The sums realized from members during the past year amount to 
Rs. 10,373. This is in excess of the average of the past ten years by 
Rs 2f,700. Of the above total, Rs. 928 were for admission fees, and 
Rs. 9,445 for quarterly subscriptions. 

Comparing the actuals of this year with the estimate, the results are 
as follows : 


Income. 

Estimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 


Admission fees, 

1,600 

928 

672 

• 

Subscriptions, 

8,500 

9,445 

. . . 

945 

J ournal, 

600 

758 

• • . 

158 

Library, 

300 

193 

107 

... 

Museum, 

1,500 

6,037t 

. . . 

4,537 

Secretary’s Oilicc, 

20 

34 


14 

Coin fund, 

30 

236 

... 

206 

• 

Journal 1 , 

Expenditure, 
Estimate. 
3,500 

779 

Excess, 

Actual. Saving. 
3,272 228 

5,860 

5,081 

Excess. 

Library, 

2,500 

2,500 

... 

... 

Museum, 

... . 1,500 

6,408f 

. . . 

4,968 

Secretary’s Office, ...... 

2,350 

2,349 

1 

... 

Building, 

1,800 

2,340 


540 

Coin fund, 

250 

386 

• • . 

136 

Miscellaneous, 

400 

205 

135 

... 


364 5,604 


Expenditure excess, * 

... 5,280 

Income ditto, 

... 5,081 

Difference, 

159 


* This shows the excess cost over the average of other years, 
f The expenditure of the Museum was estimated at the beginning of the last 
year for three mouths only, in the expectation that it would be transferred to the 
Government. 
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The following statement shews the estimated income and expendi- 
ture for 1866. 


INCOME. 


Admission fees, 

..Rs. 1,000 

0 

0 

Subscriptions, , 

8,500 

0 

0 

Journal, 

600 

0 

0 

Library, 

200 

0 

0* 

Museum, 

6,000 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Office, 

20 

0 

0 

Coin fund, 

100 

0 

0 

* Sale of Government Securities, ... , 

1,500 

0 

0 


17,920 

0 

0 

Expenditure. 




Journal, 

Rs. 3,500 

0 

0 

Proceedings, 

900 

0 

0 

Library, 

2,000 

0 

0 

Museum, 

6,000 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Office, 

2,350 

0 

0 

Building, 

2,500 

0 

0 

Coin fund, 

320 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous, 

350 

0 

0 


17,920 

« 

0 


The accounts for the year have been prepared and submitted to the 
Auditors as usual, and will be laid before the Society as soon as finally 
passed by them. 


Officers. 

The great increase in the Honorary work of the Society, which has 
been caused by the increase of its number of members during the past 
few years, by the increase in its publications, and various other work, 
has induced the Council, on the report of the Secretary, to increase the 
number of Honorary officers from two to four ; so distributing the 
work, that each officer should undertake a special department and 

* This will only be necessary, in the event of outstanding arrears not being 
realized as anticipated. 
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thus relieve the two Secretaries (frequently one only) from the excess 
of work imposed by the previous arrangement. Col. Gastrell kindly 
consented to officiate as Treasurer, and two special Secretaryships of 
Natural History and Philology, History, ifcc. were established and 
accepted respectively -by Dr. J. Anderson %nd Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Mr. Blanford retaining the general work of correspondence, and 
the traftsaetion of the ordinary current business of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. This measure was announced to the Society for confirma- 
tion in July last, since which it had been in force, and the Council 
believe greatly to the benefit of the Society. 

Babu Lai Gopal Dutt, the Librarian and Assistant Secretary, having 
applied for six months’ leave, the Council have appointed Babu Pro- 
t&p Chunder Ghoshe to officiate for him during his absence. Though 
new to his duties, Babu Protap Chunder Ghoshe has applied himself 
with great zeal, and promises to become a most useful officer. The 
other officers of the Society remain as at the end of last year, and 

o 

have continued to give entire satisfaction. 

Journal. 

The change in the form of publication of the Journal announced in 
the last annual report, was effected at the commencement of the present 
year, and this, together with the re-arrangement of Honorary officers, 
has enabled the Society to clear off the large arrears of papers which 
had accumulated in their boxes ; so that it is trusted that, in future, 
publication fln ay keep pace with the receipt of communications, to the 
great satisfaction doubtless of authors and readers. It lias been found 
quite practicable, and indeed easy, to classify the papers received, accord- 
ing to the system proposed ; and the papers of different characters have 
the advantage of being edited by gentlemen having special acquain- 
tance with the subject matter, without delay or inconvenience. The 
increased hulk of the publications has necessarily rendered the expen- 
diture of the Society in this department somewhat heavier than in 
former years ; whether the cost will remain the same or will diminish 
in subsequent years, must depend on the number of communication^ 
received ; but the Society will doubtless consider that the cost of the 
Journal is one of the most legitimate items of expenditure, and will 
desire that the Journal may suffer no diminution in the quantity or 
value of the materials received. 
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Seven numbers of the Journal, viz. three of the Natural History 
and four of the Historical part, h;»ve been issued, and ten numbers of 
the Proceedings; an eighth number of the Journal, making the fourth 
of the Natural History part, is now nearly ready for issue, ' together 
with the number of tkeJ?roceedings for December. 

Library. * 

During the past year, 350 volumes, periodicals, and pamphlets have 
been added to the Library, the greater part of which have been pre- 
sentations. The heavy outlay which has been incurred in the repairs 
of the building and the restoration of the Museum, has not permitted 
the Society to expend any large sum on the Library. A scries of works 
on Zoophytes have however been purchased, with a view to the deter- 
mination and arrangement of this part of the Zoological collection, which 
Dr. Stoliczka has kindly offered to undertake. Considerable progress 
has been made in the preparation of a new and classified catalogue, 
long an urgent necessity ; the former catalogue having become in a 
great measure obsolete, owing to the large additions made to the 
Library since it was prepared. The catalogue now preparing will be 
classified according to subjects, with a descriptive index arranged 
alphabetically, and it is proposed to publish an annual Supplement 
arranged in like manner. 


Bibliotheca Indira . 

• 

Twenty-six numbers of the Bibliotheca Indiea have been issued 
during tlie pa^st year, including portions of twelve different works. 
One of these is Arabic, two are Persian, seven Sanskrit, and two 
translations from the Sanskrit. 

In the new series, Major Lees has completed his edition of the Wh- 
o-Jiamin y an ancient Persian poem of great merit ; and Maulavis Abdul 
Hak and Ahmed Ali have brought out three fasciculi of the Ikbal- 
n&meh Jahangiri, a biography of Jeli&ngir, which, with the Tojuk-e 
Jehangirf, lately published at Aligliar, will place at the disposal of the 
Oriental scholar the most authentic materials available for a correct 
history of the reign of that distinguished emperor. As a sequel to it, 
the Council have lately sent to press the Alamgimdmeh of Mohamed 
Kazim, and intend to follow it up by editions of the Bddshdhndmeh of 
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Abdul Hamid Lahourie and the Tdrikh e Bahddurshilii , to complete 
their series of the standard histories of the native histories of Delhi. 

Of Sanskrit works in this series, the Council have to record the com- 
pletion of the Brihatsanhitd of Varaha Mihira, an astronomical work of 
great value, edited by Dr. H. Kern ; the Nylya Darsana of Gotama 
with the commentary of Vats&yana, edited by professor Jayanardyana 
Tarkapanchanana ; the Narada Pancharatra , edited by Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea ; the Sdnkhyasdra of Vijnana Bhikshu, edited by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Halb, and the Das'arupa or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy by 
Dhananajaya with the exposition of Dhanika, by the same editor. The 
late Dr. Ballantyne's translation of the Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila 
has also been completed by the publication of its concluding portion. 

Of works in progress, Pandit Ramandrdyana Vidyaratna has issued 
seven fasciculi of the Srauta Sutra of A'swalayana, Babu Rdjendraldla 
Mitra has brought out a fasciculus of the Taittiriya , Ardnyaka , and 
Pandita Maheschandra Nyayaratna, a fasciculus of the Mim&nsd 
Darsana with the commentary of S a vara Swami. 

In the old series, Babu Pramadadasa Mitra has brought out two 
fasciculi of his continuation of Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the 
Sdhitya Darpana, and Major Lees and Babu Rdjendralala Mitra are 
engaged in their editions of the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Hajar 
and the Taittiriya Br^hmana of the Black Yajur Veda. 

* The following are lists of the different works published, or ai*e in 
course of publication, in the old and the new series : — 

Of tlie New Series. 

1. The Iqbalnamah-i Jahdngiri; of Motamad Khan, edited by Mau- 
lawis Abd Al-Haqq, and Ahmad Ali, Nos. 77, 78 and 79. Fasc. I, 
II and III. 

2. Wis-0-R£min, an ancient Persian poem by Fakr al-din, As’ad 
al-Astarabadi, al-Fakhri, al Gurgani, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, 
L. L. D. and Munshi Ahmad Ali, No. 76. Fasc. V. 

3. The Mimfins£ Darsana, with the commentary of Savara Swdmin, 
edited by Pandita Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna. No. 85, Fasc. II. 

4. Sdnkhya-Sara, a treatise on Sankhya Philosophy, by Vijndna 
Bhikshu, edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, D. C. L. Oxon, No. 83. 

The Das'a-Rupa, or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy, by Dhanan- 
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jaya ; with the exposition of Dhanika. The Avaloka edited by Fitz, 
Edward Hall, D. C. L. No. 82, Rise. III. 

6. The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila with extracts from Vijnana 

Bhiksu's commentary, translated by J. R. Ballantyne, LL. D. No. 
81, Fasc. II. * 

7. The Narada Pancharatra, edited by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. No. 
75, Fasc. IV. 

8. The Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
commentary of Sayanach6rya, edited by Babu Rajendralala Mitra, No. 
74, Fasc. II. 

9. The Nyaya Darsana of Gotama with the commentary of Vat- 
sdyana, edited by Pandita Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana. No. 70, 
Fasc. III. 

10. The S'rauta Sutra of AVwalayana with the commentary of 
G&rgya N&rayana, edited by Rama Nardyana Vidyaratna, Nos. 69, 71, 
80, 84, and 86. Fasc. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIII. 

11. The Brikatsanhita of Varaha-Mihira, edited by Dr. H. Kern, 
Nos. 68, 72, and 73. Fasc. V., VI., and VII. 

The Muatakhab Al-Twarilch of Abd Al-Qadir Bin i Malukshah, 
edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, L.L. D. and Maulawi Kabir Aldin Ahmad 
and Munshi Ahmad Ali. Fasc. V. 

Of the Old Series . 

1. * A Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mohammad, 
by Ibn i Hajar, edited in Arabic by Maulawies Abd-al Haqq and Gho- 
lam Qadir and Capt. W. N. Lees, Nos. 209, 211, and 214. Fasc. IV., 
V., and VI. 

2. The Sdhitya-Durpana or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on 
literary criticism ; by Vis'wamUha Kaviraja, translated into English 
by Babu Pramadadasd Mitra and the late James R. Ballantyne, L,L.D., 
Nos. 212 and 213. Fasc. I. and II. 

3. The Taittiriya Brdhmana of the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
commentary of Sdyanacharya, edited by Babu Rajendral&la Mitra. 
No. 210, Fasc. XX. 

Coin Cabinet . 

The only contribution of any moment received for the Numismatic 
Cabinet is a collection of miscellaneous coins from Capt. Stubbs, includ- 
ing several copper Bactrians, a few silver Greeks and Pathans, and a 
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gold hun . But advantage has been taken of an order of the Govern- 
ment of India to melt down all native coins with a view to withdraw 
them from circulation, and a large number of Patlian, Moghol, and 
Nardyani coins have been purchased from the Mint at the . price of 
bullion. A good set of Assam silver coins and some dated Bengal 
Patlians have also been secured for the Society by exchange of dupli- 
cates. 

The report having been read, it was moved by the President and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approved. 

The meeting then proceeded to .elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Dr. S. B. Part- 
ridge and Mr. H. Leonard be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on the report 
of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been elected to 
serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Council. 

E. C. Baylcy, Esq. President. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. \ 

Balm Jadavakrislma Singh. >■ Vice Presidents. 

W. L. Hecley, Esq. J 

A. Grote, Esq. * 

Major W. N. Lees. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 

W. Stokes, Esq. 

Lieut.- Col. J. E. Gastrcll, Treasurer. 

H. F. Bianford, Esq., General Secretary . 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra, Philological Secretary. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Natural History Secretary. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows : — 

“ I had proposed, before making over the Cliair^to my [[successor on 
this occasion, to read some remarks to the Meeting on the Proceedings 
of our Society during the past year, bftt the leisure for preparing them 
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has failed me, and my address, which would I fear under any circum- 
stances have been a very imperfect one, is fortunately the less necessary, 
in consequence of the fullness of the Council's report which* has just 
been read to you. v 

“ There is cause, I think for congratulating the Society on the progress 
of its labours described in that report, and on the success which has 
marked its efforts for extending the influence of its Journal, and for 
improving the condition of the Museum. For the change in the form 
of the Journal we are indebted to our able and assiduous Secretary, 
Mr. Stanford ; it was at his suggestion that the Council adopted the 
present double publication, a form which at once adapts the Journal 
for wider circulation, and leaves our members free to call only for that 
Part of it in which they take an interest. For the improvements so 
conspicuous in the Museum, the Society has mainly to thank the 
Curator of the new Indian Museum, Dr. J. Anderson, who by permis- 
sion^ Government, is in charge of the Society's collections. The 
Council have done all in their power to give Dr. Anderson the means of 
making these improvements, and they trust with the assistance of Go- 
vernment to enable him to push them further, pending the construc- 
tion of the new building, to which the collections are eventually to be 
transferred. 

“ The Philological Committee lias, perhaps, on the whole, been more 
active during the year than the other Committees of. the Council. 
The loss of our late able Secretary, Mr. Cowell, has, however, been much 
felt by that Committee as well as by the Council. Now that Mr. 
Cowell has finally determined on not rejoining his Indian appointment, 

I take this opportunity of laying before the Meeting the sense enter- 
tained by the Council of the great services rendered to the Society by 
that eminent scholar during his incumbency. His qualifications are 
likely to be more especially missed shortly, if, as proposed by the Phi- 
lological Committee, the Society carry out the undertaking of pub- 
lishing a revised edition of the Ayin-i-Akbari. 

“ The report has noticed the progress made in the publication of the 
series of Persian historians. I see that exception has been taken by 
an oriental scholar at homo to the omission, by the editors of the 
works published, of the general histories with which the historians 
always commence. I doubt wSethcr such objections will be shared 
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by orientalists generally. It #ould have added considerably to the 
costliness of the publication, had the MSS. been published in full, and 
the continuity of the series is better preserved by omitting an unneces- 
sary repetition/ 

“ I am glad to find, in the report, a recognition justly due to Mr. 
Locke, of the services which he and his School of Art have lately ren- 
dered to the Society. I may point to the casts now on the table in 
evidence of the value of those services in one branch of art only 
There is promise, I am glad to say, of further assistance from him in 
other branches. I cannot conclude these brief remarks without ex- 
pressing the same acknowledgments of the Council and of myself per- 
sonally to Mr. Stanford, Dr. J. Anderson and Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
for the zeal and ability with which they have discharged their Secre- 
tariat duties during the year, and to Lieut. -Col* Gastrell for the ear- 
nestness with which he has taken up the charge of the Society's 
finances since his appointment as Treasurer." ^ 

The meeting then resolved itself into an Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The minuates of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced 

1. From His Highness Rama Varmd, the First Prince of Trivan- 
drum, a copy of “ a letter on the utility of the study of the Sanskrit 
Language." 

2. From Major J. G. Gowan, a copy of “ Iconologia or Moral 
Emblems," by C. Ripa. 

3. From W. S. Atkinson, Esq., a specimen of fossil wood from 
the petrified Forest of Cairo. 

4. From B&bu Ram Doss Sen, a copy of an Address on the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Asia, by F. Sedden, Esq. 

6. From Major B. Ford, Port Blair, three skulls, and tin incomplete 
skeleton of a child ; a Hydrosaurus salvator in spirit ; a few edible 
swallows* nests, an incomplete skeleton of Sus Andamanensis ; an 
Andaman bow and a fishing basket; and specimens illustrating the 
Conchology of Andamanese Islands. 

The following letter accompanied these donations : — 

14 1 have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded me by the 
kind offer of Dr. David B. Smith on hfc present visit to the Settlement, 
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to forward, for the acceptance of the A Atic Society, a selection illus- 
trative of the conchology of the Andaman Islands. 

“ I am uncertain as to whether I forward anything not already in 
the possession of the Asiatic^ Society. I may mention, however, that 
in making the selection, an effort has been made of sending as many 
varieties as possible. Dr. Smith has kindly undertaken to have those 
shells now sent, properly identified and classed, and to let me know of 
any wanting to make the selection a better one, which I will endea- 
vour to do. 

“ I take this opportunity of sending by the kind ca^e of Dr. Smith, 
three skulls which are known to be those of Andamanese. I have 
seen the circular lately put forth by the Society regarding craniological 
researches, and I shall be glad if these specimens now sent be found to 
afford any further knq^ledge or clue to the origin or distinctive cha- 
racteristics of this new Island race. I have also entrusted to Dr. 
Smell's care, 2 skulls of the Sus Andamanensis, also a Black Saurian 
which I believe to be peculiar in its distribution to these Islands, and 
a few more objects that may be of interest. 

(< (Signed) B. Form, Major, 

Port Blair , 14 ih Dec., 1865/’ Supdt., Port Blair. 

The special thanks of the Society to Major Ford were proposed by 
the P/csident, and unanimously voted. 

6. From the Rev. J. Long, the following books : — 

Stubelii, A. Basilii, fahri sorani Thcsavrvs Ervditionis Scholastics. 
Lipsice , 1717, folio. 

Bocharti, S. Hicrozoicon sive bipartitum opus do Animalibus S. 
Scriptur®. Lugduni Batavorum , 1692, fol. 

Bocharti, Si Hierozoici sive bi partiti operis de Animalibus S. 
Scriptur®. Lugduni Batavorum , 1692, fol. pars posterior. 

Vossii, Etymologicon Lingvas Latin®. Lugduni , 1664, fol. 

Meninski, F. k. M. Linguarum orientalium Turcic®, Arabic®, 
Persic® institutiones seu Grammatica Turcica. Vienna Austria, 
1680, Royal 4to. 

Sharpe, A. G, Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxonii % 1767, 4to. Vol. II. 

Iudicia b multis qu®dam virorvm reverendorvm, Nobilissimorvm 
ac Clarissimorum de laboribus Dn. P. Kirstonii, Lipsia , 1611, 4to. 
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Saey, S. de, Memoires sur %verses antiquity de la Perse. Paris, 
1793 , 4to. . 

Oatalogo della Libreria Capponi. Roma, 1747, 4to. 

Aryda, A. Institutiones Grammaticae Arabicae. Viennae, 1813, 4to. 

Leigh, E. Critica Sacra : or observations on all the Radices, or Pri- 
mitive Hebrew words of the Old Testament in alphabetical order. 
London , 1662, 4to. 

Brigant, M. le, Observations fondamentales surles Langnes anciennes 
et modemes. Paris, 1787, 4to. 

Bythneri, V, Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis sive Analysis Critico- 
practica Psalmorum. Londini, 1653, 4to. 

Schultens, A. Excursus primus ad caput Primum vise veteris et 
regife Hebraizandi. Lugduni Batavorvm, 1739, 8vo. 

Masclef, F. Grammatica Hebraica, a punctis^liisque inventis mas- 
sorethicis libera. Parisiis, 1743, 8vo. 

Valckenaer, L. C. Ammonius de adfinium Vocabulorum differen- 
tia. Lugduni Batavorum, 1739, 8vo. 

Paradigmata de quatuor Linguis orientalibus prrecipvis, Arabics, 
Armena, Syra, .Ethiopica. Parisiis, 1596, 8vo. 

A Persian MS., Ferishta’s “ Guzerat.” 

On the proposition of the President, the special thanks of the meet- 
ing were voted to the Rev. J. Long. 

7. From Col.'Brown, Moulmein, skins of Psitta Cucullata and 
one Scolopax Rusticola. 

8. From the Rev. J. Long, on part of J. Avdall, Esq. specimens 
of*a Burmese Candle and Ear-ring. 

Mr. D. Waldie remarked that these specimens appeared to be' made 
of paraffine or some similar hydrocarbon. He had seen pieces of such 
material from Burmah, and the specimen on the table appeared to be 
of the same character. At the request of the President, Mr. Waldie 
undertook to examine the specimens and report thereon to the Society. 

Letters were read — 

1. From the Government of India, Home Department, forwar ding 
ten communications describing storms in various parts of the world, and 
which had been forwarded for the use of the late Mr. Piddington. 
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From E. C. Baylby, Esq., Secyfto the Govt, of India. 

To Thb Sbcbetary, Asiatic Society. 

Dated , Port William , the 22nd Dec 1866. 

Home Dept. 

Sir, — The Society are doubtless aware that the late Mr. Piddington 
published a Horn Book on the Law of Storms^pd was engaged in 
collecting materials to enlarge his publication. 

Since his death, several communications, ten in number, have been 
received in this office relating to various storms met with by the 
writers during their voyages. These communications are herewith 
forwarded to the Society, for any use they may think proper to make 
of them. 

I have, &e., 

(Sd.) E C. Bayley, 

Secy . to the Govt . of India . 

2. From F. Fedden, Esq., containing a few notes on Fire-flies. 

“ I see that in Part II., No # III. under Notes and Queries' 1 there 
has been a slight discussion on the fireflies, as to their emitting their 
light simultaneously in flashes. The fact is perfectly correct, as de- 
scribed in the quotations from " The Header" and Cameron's works. 

I have often observed in parts of Burmah, near the streams in the 
Bassein district especially, the fireflies appear to hover about the 
bushes in myriads, and simultaneously omit theifKntermittent light 
iriespective of wind or extraneous causes apparently. At times, one 
end of the bush will commence to emit Light, that will spread as a 
flash across to the other end, by which time the former will be in 
darkness : or one bush or portion may be illuminated, while another 
has just been extinguished." 

“ Have you ever observed the noise the white ants make when dis- 
turbed, perhaps at night when committing their ravages on some 
matting or straw ? The noise they cause, always reminds me of the 
simultaneous flashing of the fireflies. The noise is produced by the 
white ant sharply driving forward his forceps into anything it may be 
on (the straw or the matting) and tearing a small fragment away. 
They do this intermittently and almost simultaneously, one portion 
perhaps commencing slightly before the mass (as a signal) and ceasing 
so much earlier." 


(Sd.) F. Fedden. 
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Mr. R. D. Stewart observed that he had seen the same rhythmical 
flashing of the fire-flies at Tallygunge, and Mr. Long had also seen a 
sinjilar phenomenon near Calcutta. 

8. From Mr. W. Theobald, Jr. forwarding some notes on firc-flicsv 

Referring to a discussion which took place at a former meeting of 
the Society on the ^bit of fire-flies flashing simultaneously, Mr* 
Theobald described a case that he had witnessed in the Irawaddy delta, 
east of the Bassein river, in which large numbers of fire-flies around 
some bushes on the bank of the river, emitted their flash rhythmically 
and simultaneously. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

A. Mackenzie, Esq., Lieut. -Col. D. Broune, Lieut. W. G. Hughes, 
Capt. F. C. Hamilton, Lieut. G . Seaton, A. Rattray, Esq., J. II. 
Crawford, Esq. C. S , Major A. Allen, Babu Gan end ra Moliun Tagore, 
Rev. J. Barton, J. Low, Esq., J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

c 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting. 

N. Daly, Esq., Forest Dept., Myanoung, Biirmali, proposed by 
Mr. Theobald and seconded by Mr. B lan ford. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq,, proposed by Mr. Blanford and seconded by Mr. 
Locke. 

J. H. Johnsorif Esq., G. T. S , proposed by Dr. Stoliczba and 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Rov. J. Cave Brown, Kidderpore, for re-election, proposed by 
Mr Grote and seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

A letter from R. B. Chapman, Esq., intimating his desire to with- 
draw from the Society, was recorded. 

The Council recommended, on the part the Philological Committee, 
that the Yoga Dars&na be published in the Sanskrit series of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Council reported that 1.16 duplicate bird-skins have been added 
to the museum during the last two months. 

The following communications were received : — 

1. From C. Horne, Esq., C. S., “ Notes on the Pi-lo-shan-na of 
General Cunningham.” 

2. From W. Theobald, Esq., Jr., “Notes and Queries on Zoology.” 
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3. From 0. Home, Esq., C. S., “ Notes on an ancient Hindu 
Temple at Malaon.” 

4. From Col. J. T. Walker a translation of a paper by Capt, 
Golubief, u Observations on the astronomical points determined by 
the brothers Schlagintweit in Central Asia.” 

6. From W. Masters, Esq., Professor of KisJjnaghur College. u A 
few notes on the earthquakes that lately disturbed Lower Bengal.” 

6. From Profr. R. Von Schlagititweit of Giessen, “ Comparative 
hypsometrical and physical tableau of High Asia.” 

This paper of which the following is an abstract, was read by the 
Secretary. 

The object of Mr. Schlagintweit ’s paper was to give a summary of the 
Physical features of High Asia, and to institute a comparison of them 
with the corresponding features of the Alps and Andes. The subject 
was treated under six heads, viz. : Geographical configuration ; Hydro- 
graphy ; the Phenomena of snow, glaciers, (fee. ; Habitations ; Extreme 
heights visited by man ; and ftie Limits of vegetable u$d animal life. 
The author sought to correct the prevailing impression that Tibet is 
an elevated table land, an idea which still holds its ground, in spite of 
the writings of Humboldt, Strachcy, Cunningham and Thomson. Be- 
tween the Karakorum and Kunlun, especially over the western crest of 
the former, there are several elevated tracts of between 16,000 and 

18.000 ft. These tracts are below the snow-line, tnd without vegeta- 
tion. Beyond these, in the far distance, snowy peaks are perceived, 
besides which are nothing but barren rocks and extensive sterilo 
plains, well watered however, by glacier streams. The plateaux of 
the Andes are more extensive than those of the Himalaya, and have 
large towns at elevations of from 11,000 to 14,000 ft. The mean 
height of 19 passes in the Himalaya is 17,800 ft ; the mean of three 
in the Karakorum 18,700, and that of two in the Kunlun, 17,000 ft. 
The highest in the Himalaya is the Gamin Pass leading from Garhwul 
to Gnari Khorsum at an elevation of 20,459 ft. In the Andes, the 
average elevation of the passes is 14,000 ft. 

Of the peaks of the Himalaya, 17 exceed 25,000 ft., 40 are above 

23.000 ft., and 120 are above 20,000 ft. ; the highest is Mount Everest, 
which is 29,000 ft. The highest of the Karakorum range is that 
known as K. 2, which is 28,278 ft. in height, and second only to 
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Mount Everest. None of the peaks yet measured in the Kunlun 
exceed 22,000 ft. The highest peak of the Andes is Aconcagua 
23,004 ft. The highest of the Alps are Mont Blanc, 15,784 ft. and 
Monte Rosa 15,223 ft. 

The lakes and springs in the Himalaya were next discussed and 
compared with those of the Andes ; the lakes of the Himalaya were 
shewn to be of no great size, but to range up to 16,620. 

The snows of the Himalaya have been known to extend in winter 
down to 2,500 ft , but the average limit may be placed at about 5,000 
ft. The summer snow-line is lower on the southern than the north- 
ern flank of the range, as was first pointed out by Webb and Moor- 
croft; being 16,200 ft. for the former, and 17,400 ft. for the latter. 
This anomaly is attributed to the greater dampness of the atmosphere 
to the* south of the range. 

The greatest height visited by the brothers Schlagintweit is, as 
measured by them, 22,239 ft., but Mr. Glaisher has ascended in a 
balloon to a height of at least 30,000 ft.," at which he became unable to 
take further observations, and it is believed that he rose as high as 
36,960 ft. This is the greatest elevation ever reached by man. 

On the Himalaya, trees extend up to 11,800 ft. and extensive forests 
occur a little below this height ; grain is cultivated up to the same 
maximum elevation. Shrubs extend up to 15,200 ft. or nearly the 
height of Mont Blanc, and in the Karakorum up to 16,419 ft. Mon- 
keys range up to beyond 11,000 ft. and Tigers to the same height in 
the Himalaya. Neither of these are met with, however, in Western 
Thibet. Leopards occur at 13,000 and 14,000 ft. and jackals between 

16.000 and 17,000 ft. Dogs accompany the Thibetan shepherds up to 

18.000 ft. The ranges of some of the lower animals were also noticed. 
Doves appear to range higher than any other birds. 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distinguishes *Non- Subscribing and the f Non-Resident Members. 


Date of Election. 

1847 June 2. f Abbott, Lieut. -Col. J., Artillery. Umballa 
1860 Dec. 5. Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Mau- 

lavi. • Calcutta 

1865 June 7. Agabeg, J. Esq. 4 Calcutta 

1860 July 4. f Ahmad Khan Saied, Bahadur. Allyghuf 
1862 April 2. fAitchison, C. U. Esq., C S. Lahore 

1862 April 4. fAitchison, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. Umritsar 

1859 Feb. 2. * Alabaster, C. Esq. China 

1852 July 7. * Allen, C. Esq., B. C. S. Europe 

1864 May 4. f Alexander, N. S. Esq., C. S. Pumeah 

1860 Oct. 3. Amir Ali, Khan, Munshf. Calcutta 

1861 May 1. Anderson, Dr. T., F. L S. Calcutta 

1865 Jan. 11. Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. S. Calcutta 

1843 Sept. 4. * Anderson, Lieut. -Col. W., Bengal 

Artillery. Europe 

1864 Dec 7. Anderson, W. Esq. Calcutta 

1860 Nov. 7. fAnley, W, A. D., Esq, Chaprah 

1862 Oct. 8. Apurva Krishna, Rajah, Bahadur. Calcutta 

1859 Oct. 12. Archer, Dr. C. Calcutta 

1861 Sept. 4. Asghur Ali, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. Calcutta 

1861 July 3. *Asphar, J. J. T. H. Esq. Europe 

1864 Dec. 7. f Atkinson, E. F. T. Esq. Jaunpore 

1855 July 4. Atkinson, W. S. Esq., M. A., F L S Calcutta 

1861 Feb. 6. f Austen, Capt. H. H G., H. M.’s24th 

Foot, Surv. Genl.’s Dept. Dehra Dhoon 

1826 Sept. 6. Avdall, J. Esq. Calcutta 

1835 Oct. *Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. Europe 

1865 Nov. Ball, V. Esq. Calcutta 

1860 Nov. Banerjea, Rev. K. M. Calcutta 

1864 May ♦Barry, Dr. J. B. Europe 

1862 Aug. fBasevi, Capt. J. P., Royal Engineers. Dehra Dhoon 

1860 July *Batten, G. H. M. Esq., B. C. S. Europe 
1838 Jan. fBatten, J. H. Esq., B. C. S. Almorah 

1859 Majfc Bayley, E. C. Esq., B. C. S. Calcutta 
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Bayley, S. C. Esq., B. C. S. 
Beadon, Hon’ble C., B. C. S. 
fBeames, J. Esq., 0. S. 

Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C. S. 
tBeavftn,Lieut.R.C.,latc62ndB.N.I. 
* Beckwith, J. Esq. 

♦Benson, Lieut. -Col. R. 

•(■Bernard, C. E. Esq. 

Beverley, H. Esq., C. S. 
t Bhau Daji, Dr. 

Bhola Nath Mullick, Babu . 
Blioodeb Mookerjee, Bnbu. 

♦Birch, Major-General Sir R. J. II., 
K. C..B. 

Bird, Dr. R., Civil Surgeon. 
♦Blagravc, Major T. C., 26th Jtcgt., 
B. N. I. 

1859 Sept. 7. Blanc, Lieut. -Col. S. J. 

1857 Mar. 4. Blanford, H. F. Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S. 

1859 Aug. 3. tBlanford, W. T. Esq., A. R. S. M., 
F. G. S. Geol. Surv. 

1864 April 6. Blochmann, II. Esq., M. A. 

1857 Aug. 2. *Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A., Kt. 

1859 Aug. 3. Bolie Chand Singh, Babu. 

1864 Mar. 2. Bowie, Lt G. M. Madras Staff Corps. 

1859 Oct. 12. f Bowring, L. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

1854 Nov. 1. *Boycott, Dr. T., B. M. S. 

1865 May 3 fBradford, C. W. V. Esq. 

1860 Mar. 7. -(-Brandis, Dr. D 

1860 Oct. 3. fBrandreth, J. E. L. Eaq. 

1864 Dec. 7. Branson, J. H. A% Esq. 

1862 Jan. 15. *Briggs, Major I). 

1847 June 2. *Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Regt 4> J3. N. I. 
1860 Nov. 7. f Browne, Capt. Horace A. 

1863 Aug. 5. fBunkim Chunder Chatterjee, B. A. 

Bdbu. 

1856 Sept. 3. Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. 


1861 Feb. 
3849 June 
1864 Sept. 
1841 April 

1861 Sept. 
1847 Aug. 
1830 Sept. 

1862 Dec. 
1862 Aug. 
1862 June 
184J2 July 
1864 Nov. 
1840 July 

1864 May 
1846.JVIar. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Purneah 

Calcutta 

Roorkie 

Europe 

Europe 

Nagpore 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Chinsurah 

Europe 

Howrah 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Bangaloro 

Europe » 

lloogldy 

Rangoon 

Rowal Pindee 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Rangoon 

Barripore 

Chinsurah 


1859 April Calcutta, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. Calcutta 

1860 June fCampbell, C. J. Esq., C. E. Delhi 

1859 Sept. ♦Campbell, Dr. A. Europe 

1863 June Campbell, Hon’ble G. Calcutta 

1860 Jan. fCarnac, J. H. Rivett, Esq., B. C. S. Nagpore 

1865 Nov. fCarnegy, P. Esq. Oudhe 

1856 Sept. Chapman, R. B. Esq., B. C. S. Calcutta 
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Date of Election. 

1860 Oct. 3. 
1863 Aug. 5. 
1863 April 1. 

1863 June 3. 

1864 May 4. 

1861 Sept. 4. 

1862 April 2. 
1851 Mar. 5. 

1860 Dec. 5. 
1857 Mar. 4. 

1861 July 3. 

1862 April 2. 
1847 June 2; 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1805 May 3. 
1861 Nov. 6. 
1864 July 6. 

1856 June 4. 
1861 June 5. 

1863 Feb. 4. 

1863 June 3. 

1861 Mar. 6. 
1862. May 7. 

1853 Sept. 7. 

1860 Nov. 7. 

1861 Jan. 9. 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1854 July 5. 
1861 Feb. 6. 

1864 Dec. 7. 

1860 Jan. 4. 

1861 May 1. 

1857 May 6. 
1840 Oct. 7. 
1863 Mar. 4. 
1863 May 6. 
1859 May 4. 

1865 Feb. 1. 


-(■Christian, J. Esq. 
fdiunder Nath lluy, Cowar. 
*Cleghom, Dr. H. • 

tClementson, E. W. Esq. 
fClinc, G. W. Esq. 
fCockburn, J. F. Esq., C. E. 

Colies, J. A. P. Esq., M. D. 
♦Colvin, J. H. B. Esq., B. 0. S. 
fCooper, F. II. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Cowell, E, B. Esq., M. A. 

* Crockett, Oliver R. Esq. 

*Dalrymple, F. A. E. Esq., C. S. 
f Dalton, Lieut. -Col. E. T., 9th Regt. 
B^N. I. 

f Davey, N. T. Esq , Revenue Survey. 
•(■Davies, C. Esq. 

*Davies, R H. Esq., B. C. S. 
fDebendra Mtillick, Babu. 
fDeBourbel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. 
■(■Denison, His Excellency Sir W., 
K. C. B. 

fDco Narain Singh, Hon’ble Rajah. 
fDepree, Capt. G. C., Royal Artillery. 

*Dcvereux, Hon’ble II. B., B. C. S. 
f Dhunpati Sinha Doogliur, Babu. 
Dickens, Lieut. -Col. C. II. 
Digumbcr Mitra, Babu. 
fDodsworth, W. T. Esq. 

♦Douglas, Lieut.-Col. C. 
f Drummond, Hon’ble E., B. C. S. 
fDuhan, H. Esq., G. T. Survey. 
Dunlop, H. G. Esq. 

*Duka, Dr. T. 

♦Earle, Capt. E. L., Bengal Artillery. 
*Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 

♦Edgeworth, M. P. Esq., B. C. S. 
Eden, Hon’ble A. 
fEdgar, J. W. Esq., B. C. S. 
♦Edmonstonc, Hon’ble G. F., B. C. S. 
fEgerton, P. H. Esq., B. C. S. 


Monghyr 

Natore 

Europe 

Moulmein 

Nagpore 

Kurhurbari 

Colliery 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Delhi 

Europe m 
China 

Europe 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Cacliar 
Rotasghur 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Assam 

Madras 
Benares 
Chota Nag- 
pore 
Europe 
Moorshedabad 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Europe 
Allahabad 
Dehra Dhoon 
Calcutta 
Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Cachar 

Europe 

Umritsar 
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Date of Election. 

1846 Jan. 
1859 Nov. 
1863 April 
1856 Mar. 

1854 Nov. 1. 

1861 Jan. 9. 
1856 Aug. 6. 
1863 Oct. 7. 
18® Aug. 6. 

1865 June 7. 
1851 May 7. 
1863 Jan. 15. 
1865 Aug. 2 

1859 Oct. 12 

1860 Mar. 
1865 April 

1861 Feb. 
1863 Dec. 
1863 June 

1860 Mar. 

1861 Sept. 4. 
1859 Oct. 12. 
1859 Dec. 7. 
1849 Sept. 5. 


1864 Aug. 11. 
1859 Aug. 3. 

1859 Scgf. 

1865 June 
1842 Sept. 
1859 Sept. 
1862 July 
1864 Dec. 

1862 Feb. 

1863 Nov. 

1859 Dec. 

1860 Jan. 

1860 July 

1861 Sept. 
1800 Nov. 


*Elliott, Walter, Esq., M, C. S, 
*Elliott, C. A. Esq., B. 0. 8. 
fElli^ Hon’ble R. S., C S/C. B. 
*Ellis, Lieut. -Col. R. R. W., 23rd 
Regt. B. N. I. 

fElphinstone, Capt. N* W. 4th Regt. 
B. N I. 

# Erskine, Hon’ble C. J., B. C. S. 
*Erskine, Major W. C., C. B. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 

*Eyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 

Fawcus, Dr. J. 

Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S. 
fFedden, Francis. Esq.. Gcol. Survey. 

Fenn, S. Esq. * 

fFisher, A. Esq. 

Fitzwilliam, Hon’ble W. S. 
Fleming, Dr. J. M. 29th P. N. I. 
fForrest, R. Esq., Civil Engineer, 
f Forsyth, Lieut. J. 
f Forsyth, T. D. Esq., C B. 
f Frerc, Ilis Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 
K. C. B., B. C. S. 
fFuller, Capt A. R. 
f Furlong, Major J. G. R. 

Futteli Ali, Maulavi. 

*Fytehc, Lieut.-Col. A., 70th Regt. 
B. N. I. 

fGarrett, C. B. Esq., C. S. 

Gastrell, Lieut -Col. J. E., 13th 
Regt. N. I., Rev. Survey. 
Geogliegan, J. Esq , B. C. S. 
fGiles, A. H Esq’. 

# Gladvstone, W. Esq. 

*Goodeve, E. Esq., M. J). 
fGordon, J. D. Esq., C. S. 
f Gooroochurn Dass, Babu. 
fGourdoss Bysuck, Babu. 
f Go wan, Major J. G. 

*Qrant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. 

Grant, T. R. Esq. 

Grey, Hon’ble W., W C. S. 
t Griffin, L. Esq., B. C. S. 

■(•Griffith, R. T. H. Esq. 


Europe 

Europe 

Madras 

Europe 

Jullundur 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

China 

Calcutta 

Barrackpore 

Etwah 

Nagporo 

Lahore ' 

Bombay 

Lahore 

Agra 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Shahabad 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Dinajpore 

Europe 

Europe 

Pubna 

Jahanabad 

Hooghly 

Saugor 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Lahore • 

Benares 
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Dale of Election. 

1849 Aug. 1. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1862 Feb. 6. 

1847 June 2. 
1860 May 2. 

1863 June 3. 
1855 Mar. 7. 
1828 Nov. 12. 

1847 May 5 

1859 Oct. 12. 

1863 Mar. 4. 

1862 Oct 8. 

1860 Oct. 3. 

1861 Feb. 6. 

1864 Nov. 2 
1859 Oct. 12. 

1848 May 3. 

1862 Aug. 6 

1859 Aug. 3 

1853 July 6. 

1854 Mar. 1. 

1860 May 2 

1859 Sept. 7. 

1863 July 1. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

1863 Jan. 15. 

1860 Jan. 4 
1862 Oct. 8 
1853 Dec. 7 

1864 Sept. 

1861 Jan. 

1841 April 
1851 April 
1864 June 

1861 Dec. 

1864 Sept. 

1865 Nov. 

1845 Dec. 

1847 June 

1862 Mar. 

185$ Sept. i. 


Grote, A. Es*q t , B. C. S., F. L. S. 
t Growse, F. S. Esq., B. 0. S. 
♦Guthrie; Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 


♦Hall, F. K. Esq , M. A , D. C. L. 
♦Hallcur, Dr, H. 
f Hamilton, Col. G. W. 

♦Hamilton, R. Esq. 

♦Hamilton, SirR. N. E., Bart., B. C S. 
♦Hannyngton, Col. J. C , 63rd liegt. 
N. I. 

♦Hardie, Dr. G. K. 

Hari Ddss Dutt, Babu. 

♦Harington, Ilon’ble H B 
f Harris, E B. Esq , Civil Surgeon, 
f Harrison, A. S Esq., B. A. 

llatton, C. W. Esq. 

♦Haul'll (on, Lieut. -Col. J C. 
♦Hearsay, Maj -G1 Sir J. B , K. C. B 
TIecley, W. L Esq , C S. 
# IIenessey, J. B N Esq. 
tHerschel, W. J. Esq , B. C S. 
♦Jlichens, Lieut W., Bengal Engrs 
+IL>bhoiise, C P. Esq . B. C. S. 
fllopkinson, Major II. 
f Horne, C. Esq , C S. 

Ilovenden, Major J.J., Bengal Engrs. 
f Howell, M S. Esq , C. S. 

f Tunes, Major J. J. M 
f Irwin, Valentine, Esq., C. S. 
tlsliureeprasadSinha^fealiadiir, Rajali. 

Jackson, Hon’ble E. 

Jackson, Ilon’ble L S., B. C. S. 
♦Jackson, W. B. Esq , B. C. S. 

Jadava Kri|Jma Sinha, Babu. 
tJadu Nauth Mookerjee, Babu. 
fJames, Major II. R., C. B. 
fJardine, R Esq., C. S. 

Jennings, S. Esq. 
fJerdon, Dr. T. C., M. M S. 
♦Johnstone, J. Esq. 

♦Johnstone, Caipt. J., Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

♦Jones, R. Esq. 


Calcutta 

Mynpoorie 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Delhi 

China 

Europe 

Europe 4 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Deoghur 

Behar 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Midnapore 

Europe 

Midnapore 

Asssm 

Mynpoorie 

Calcutta 

Slnijehanpore 

Lahore 

Narail, Jessoro 
Benares 

Calcutta 

CalcdUa 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Rajshahi 

Peshawur 

Etawah 

Calcutta 

Umballa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
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Date of Election, 

1865 June 7. f Joykissen D&ss Bahadur, Rajah. 

1864 Feb. 3. Kaliprosonno Dutt, B»bu. 

A858 Feb. 3. Kaliprosonno Sinlia, B;ibu. 

T863 July 1. *Kane, H. S. Esq., M. D. 

1859 Mar. 2. Kasinath Roy Chaudhuri, Babu. 

1850 April 3. *Kay, Rev. W., D. D. 

1861 Dec 15. fKempson, M. Esq., M. A. 

1862 Jan. 15. fKing, W. Esq , Jr., Geol. Survey. 

1839 Mar. 6. *Laidlay, J. W. Esq. 

1861 Mar. 6. *Laing, Ilon’ble S. 

1863 Sept. 2. Lane, T. B. Esq , B. C. S. 

1851 Dec. 3. ! fLayard, Major F. P. 

1864 Feb. 3. 1 f Leeds, H. Esq ,Conservatorof Forests. 

1852 April 7. Lees, Major W. N , LL. D. 

1859 Dec. 7. Leonard, H. Esq , C. E. 

1865 June 7. fLewin, Lieut. T. II . 

1856 Feb. 6. *Liebig, Dr. G. Von , € B. M. S. 

1860 Jan. 4. Lindsay, E. J. Esq. 

1861 Nov. 6. f Lloyd, Capt. M. 

1862 Dec. 3. Lobb, S. Esq., M. A. 

1835 Oct. 7. Loch, Hon’ble Gb, B. C. S. . 

1864 Nov. 2. Locke, H. II. Esq. 

1828 July 2. *Low, Major-General Sir J , K. C. B. 

1861 April 3. fLumsden, Major P. S. 

1854 Nov. 1. *Lushington, F. A. Esq., B. C. S. 

1848 April 5. *Maclagan, 'Lieut. -Col. R , F. R. S. E. 

1865 Nov. 1. fMaegregor, Lieut. C. 

1853 April 6. Macrae, Dr. A C., B. M. S. 

1863 Jan. 15. Maine, Hon’ble H S. 

1860 4. Mair, D. K. Esq , M. A. 

1865 Mr. 1. Malleson, Major G* B. 

1862 Sept. 3. Mallet, F. R. Esq. 

1860 July 4. *Man, E. G. Esq. # 

1852 Nov. 3. Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

1861 June 5. fMdn Sinl a Bahadur, Maharajah. 

1864 Aug. 11. *Marks, Rev. J. Ebenezer. 

1850 Jan. 2. *Marshman, J. C. Esq. 

1862 Sept. 3. fMartin, R. L. Esq., B. A. 

1863 Oct.- 7. fMartin, T. Esq., C. E. 

1863 Nov. 4. ^McClelland, Dr. J. 

1837 Oct. 4. f McLeod, Hon'bleD. F.,C.B.,B.C.S. 
1860 Mar. 7. fMedlicott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S. 


Allyghur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

C&sipore, Cal- 
cutta 
Europe 
Bareilly 
Madras 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Bhagulpore 

Bur mail 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Tounghoo 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Gowliatty 

Europe *- 

Europe 

Buxa 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Oudh 

Europe 

Europe 

Dacca 

Gowhatty 

Europe 

Lahore 

Gwalior 
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Date of Election. 


1853 April 


fMedlicott, J. G Esq. B. A. 

Miduapore 

1861 Feb. 


f Melville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 




Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 

Dehra Dhoon 

1855 Nov. 


*Middloton, J. Esq. 

Europe 

1850 April 


*Mills, A. J. M. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1860 April 


fMoney, A. Esq., B. C. S. 

Bhagulpore 

1847 April 


*Money, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1856 Feb. 


Money, J W. B. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 July 


fMorland, Major J. 

Muree 

1854 Dec. 


*Morris, G. G. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1864 Juno 


fMoula Bukhsh, Khan Bahadur, 




Maulvi. 

Patna 

1837 July 

5. 

*Muir, J. Esq. 

Europe 

1854 Oct. 

11. 

Muir, Hon’ble W. B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

fMurray, Lieut. W. G., 68th N. I. 

Mussoorie 

1862 July 

2. 

*Napier, Hon’ble Major-Genl Sir R., 




K. C. B. 

Europe 

1860 Nov. 


*Newmarch, Major C. D. 

Europe 

1865 Feb. 


fNewul KhisWar, Moonshee. 

Lucknow 

1852 Sept. 


*Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regi- 




ment, M. N. I 

Europe 

1863 Sept. 

2. 

fNornmn, Capt. F B. 

Benares 

1863 Jan. 

15. 

Norman, Hon’ble J. P. , 

Calcutta 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

Obbard, J. Esq. 

Calcutta 

I860 June 

4. 

f Oldham, C.Esq., Geological Survey. 

Madras 

1851 June 

4. 

Oldham, T. Esq., LL. 1)., F. R. S. 

Calcutta 

1864 Dec. 

7. 

Onslow, D. B., Esq. 

Barrackpore 

1837 Juno 

7. 

*0’Shaughnessy, Sir W. B. 

Europe 

1847 Feb. 

10. 

*Ousely, Major W. R. 

Europe 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

Palmer, Dr*W. J. 

Calcutta 

1862 May 

7. 

Partridge, S. B. Esq., M. D. 

Cala 

1860 Feb. 

1. 

fPcarse, Major G. G. 

Mad 

1864 Mar. 

*2. 

fPellcw, F. H. Esq., C. S. 

Burrisal 

1865 Sept. 

6. 

fPeppe, J. H. Esq 

Gya 

1835 July 

1. 

fPhayre, Lt.-Col. A. P., C. B. 

Rangoon 

1864 Nov. 

2. 

Phear, Hon’ble J. B. 

Calcutta 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

fPoolin Behary Sen, B&bu. 

Berhampore 

1849 Sept. 

5. 

PratapchandraSinha, Rajah, Bahadur 

Calcutta 

1839 Mar. 

6. 

Pratt,Yen’bleArchdeaconJ.H.,M.A. 

Calcutta 

1860 Jan. 

4. 

Preonath Sett, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1825 Mar. 

9. 

*Prinsep, C. R. Esq. 

Europe 

1837 Feb. 

1. 

Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Babu. 

Calcutta 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

fPullan, Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. 

Mussoorie 
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[Jan. 


Date of Election 


1862 April 
1853 April 
1849 Sept. 
Mar. 
64 May 
1837 Feb. 


1865 July 
I860 Mgr. 
1864 Dec. 
1857 June 
1857 Aug. 

1863 April 

1864 Dec. 
1863 May 
1862 Mar. 


1865 Feb. 1. 

1853 Aug. 3. 
1847 Dec. 1. 
1859 Sept. 7. 

1864 Dec. 7. 

1865 June 7. 
1859 Feb. 2. 
1856 Aug. 6. 

1861 Dec. 4 
1864 June 1. 

1854 Dec. 6. 


1854 May 
1860 Feb. 
1865 Nov. 
1859 Ajul 
1863 S^R 


2 . 

1 . 

1 . 

3. 

3 . 


1860 July 4. 
1845 Jan. 14. 


1864 Nov. 2. 

1863 April 1. 

1864 Feb. 3. 

1864 Sept. 7. 

1865 July 5. 
1856 Feb. 6. 
1854 Sept 6. 
1864 Mar. 2. 


Raban, Major II. 

Radha Nath Sikdar, Babu, 
Rajendra Dutt, Babu. 

Rajendralala Mitra, Babu. 
Ram£nath Bose, Babu. 

Ramanath Tagore, Babu. 
fRamsdcn, Lieut. W. C. 

♦Reid, H S. Esq. 
f Richardson, R. J Esq., C. S. 
Riddell, II. B. Esq , B. C. S. 
fRoberts, Hon’blc A. A., B 0. S. 
f Robertson, C Esq., C. S. 
fRobertson, E. S. Esq, 
fRobertson, If. D. Esq., C S. 
Robinson, Lieut. -Col. D. G., Ben- 
gal Engineers. 

Robinson, S. II. Esq. 

♦Itoer, Dr. E. 

♦Rogers, Capt. T. E. 

* Russell, A. E. Esq., B C. S. 


Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Julpygorie 

Europe 

Gya 

Calcutta 
Pan jab 
Allahabad 
Azirnghur 
Saharunpore 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 


Sarkics, J. C. Esq. 
f Sarodaprosad Mookerjee, Babu. 
Satisclmndcr Roy Maharajah. 
Satyasharana Ghosal, Rajah. 

f Saunders, C. B. Esq., B. C. S. 

* Saunders, J. OB. Esq. * 
f Saxton, Lt -Col. G. H , F. G. S., 
38th M N. I. 

Schiller, F. Esq. 

♦Scott, Col. E. W. S. 

Scott, J. M. Esq. * 
fScott, W. H. Esq. 

Shama Churn Sirkar, Babu. 
fShelverton, G. Esq. 

♦Sherwill, Lt.-Col. W. 8., 66th Regb 
mentB.N I.,F.G.S.,F. R.G. S. 
Short, Lt.-C >1. W. D., R. E. 
♦Showers, Major C. L 
Shumblioonath Pundit, Hon’ble, 
fSladen, Capt. E. B. 

Smith, D. Boyes, Esq. M. D. 
♦Smith, Col. J. F. 
fSpankie, R. Esq., B. C. S. • 
f Spearman, Lieut. H. R. 


Calcutta 
Bn rase t 
Krishnagur 
Bliookylas, 
Calcutta 
Mysore 
Europe - 

Vizagapatam 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Dehra Dlioon 

Calcutta 

Dehra Dlioon 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Mandalay 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Jaunpore 

Shoaygyen 
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Pate of Election. 

I860 May 2. 

♦Staunton, Major F S., Beng. Engs. 

Darjiling 

1848 Sept. 4. 

♦Stephen, Major J. 0., 8tli N. I. 

Europe 

1863 Jan 15 

f Sterndale, R. A. Esq. 

Nagpore 

1862 Oct. 

f Stevens, C. 0 Esq. 

Buxar 

1863 May 

f Stevens, W. H. Esq. 

Sylhet 

1863 Sept. 

Stewart, R. D. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1864 April 

fStewart, J. L. Esq. M D. 

Lahore 

1861 Sept. 

Stokes, Whitley, Esq 

Calcutta 

1863 Nov. 

Stoliczka, Dr. F. 

Calcutta 

1848 June 

Strachey, J. Esq , B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1843 May 

♦Strachey, Lt.-Col. 11, F. R. S, 



F. L. S., F. G S. 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 2. 

♦Stuhhs, Capt. F.W., Bong. Artillery. 

Europe 

1861 Oct. 2. 

tSudderuddin, Moonshi. 

Pundooah 

1858 July 7. 

f Sutherland, II C. Esq., B. C. S. 

Backergunjc 

1864 Aug. 11. 

Swinhoc, W. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 Sept. 6. 

Tawney, C. II. Esq. 

Calcutta 

1865 April 5. 

f Taylor, R Esq. 

Madras 

1860 May 2. 

♦Temple, R. TSsc|., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1859 Mar. 2. 

fTheobald, W. Esq., Jr., Geological 
Survey. 


Tlmyet Myo 

I860 June 6. 

Thompson, J. G. Esq. • 

Calcutta 

1863 Mar. 4. 

f Thompson, Major G. H., Bengal 
Staff Corps. 



Ilazarcebaug 

1855 June 6. 

♦Thompson, Dr. T., M. D., F. R. S., 


F. L. S , F.R.G.S. 

Europe 

1853 Nov. 21. 

f Thornhill, C. B. Esq., B, C. S. 

Allahabad 

1863 June 4. 

f Thornton, T. 11. Esq. 

Murreo 

1847 June 2. 

♦Thuillier, Lt.-Col li. L., F.R G.S., 



Bengal Artillery. 

Europe 

1863 May 

Thuillier, Lt. 11. R. 

Calcutta 

1862 July 

♦Thurlow, Ilon'blc T. J. H. 
f Tolbort, T. W. 11. Esq., C. S. 

Europe 

1865 July 

Mooltatt- 

Calcutta 

1865 July 

Tonnerro, Dr. C. F. 

1862 Feb. 

fTorrens, Col. II. D. 

Simla 

1861 June 

fTremlett, J. D. Esq., C. S. 

Lahore 

.1863 Mar. 

♦Trevelyan, Right Hon’blo Sir C., 



K. C. B. 

Europe 

1841 Feb. 

Trevor, Ilon’ble C. B., B. C. S. 

Calcutta 

1863 Feb. 

♦Trevor, E. T. Esq., B. C. S. 

Europe 

1864 Mar. 

♦Trevor, Lt. E. A. Royal Eng. 

Europe 

1864 July 

♦Trotter, Lieut. H. Bengal Eng. 

Meerut 

1864 Sept. 

Tween, A. Esq., Geological Survey. 

Calcutta 

1863 May 

f Tyler, Dr J. 

Etah 
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Date of Election. 


I860 May 

2. 

1864 Feb. 

3. 

^864 April 

6. 

1865 Nov. 

1 . 

1861 May 

1 . 

1863 Dec. 

2- 

1863 May 

6. 

1863 Oct. 

7. 

1863 Dec. 

2. 

1862 Jan. 

15. 

1852 July 

7. 

1859 July 

6. 

1865 May 

3. 

1854 July 

5. 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

1862 Oct. 

8. 

1864 July 

6. 

1864 Mar. 

2. 

1861 Sept. 

4. 

1859 Sept. 

7. 

1859 Aug. 

3. 

1865 Feb. 

1 . 

1861 May 

7. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

1862 Aug. 

6 . 

1855 April 

4. 

1856 Jjj^y 

2. 


*Vanrenen, Capt. A. D., late 71st 

B. N. L 

tVerchere, A. M., Esq., M. D. 
fVijayardma Gajapati Raj Munnia 
Saltan Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza. 

Waldie, D. Esq. 

fWalker, Lt.-Col J. T., Bom. Engrs. 
fWalker, A. G. Esq. 

•Wall, P. W. Esq., C. S. 

Waller, Dr. W. K. 

Walters, Rev. M. D, C. 
fWard, G. E. Esq. 

•Ward, J. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Warrand, R. H. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
fWaterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

*Wutson, J. Esq , B. C. S. 

* Waugh, Major- General Sir A. S., 

C. B., F. R. S., F. R. G. S. 
Wheeler, J. T. Esq. 

fWhUhaw, J. C. Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Wilkinson, C. J. Esq. 

* Williams, Dr. C., H. M.’s 68th Rcgt. 
f Wilson, W. L. Esq. 
tWilmot, C. W. Esq. 
fWilmot, E. Esq. * 

Woodrow, II. Esq., M. A. 

*Wortley, Major A. II. P. 

*Wylie, J. W. Esq., Bombay C. S. 

*Young, Lt.-Col. C. B. I 

*Yule, Lt.-Col. H. 


[Jan. 


Europe 

Kohat 

Vezeanagram 

Calcutta 
Dchra Dhoon 
Shahapur, Pan- 
jab 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Dehra Dhoon 

Europe 

Europe 

Delhi * 

Europe 

Europe 

Calcutta 

Fyzabad 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Beerbhoom 

Deoghur 

Delhi . 

Calcutta 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
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Date of Election. 


1825 Mar. 

9. 

1826 „ 

1 . 

1829 July 

1 . 

1831 Sept. 

7. 

1831 „ 

7. 

1834 Nov. 

5. 

1834 „ 

5. 

1835 May 

6. 

1840 Mar. 

4. 

1842 Feb. 

4. 

1842 „ 

4. 

1843 Mar. 

30. 

1847 May 

5. 

1847 S^t. 

1. 

1847 Nov. 

3. 

1848 Feb. 

2. 

1848 Mar. 

8. 

1853 April 

6. 

1854 Aug. 

2. 

1855*Mar. 

7. 

1858 July 

6. 

1859 Mar. 

2. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 Nov. 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1860 „ 

7. 

1865 Sept. 

6. 

LIS 

1844 Oct. 

2. 

1856 June 

4. 

1856 „ 

4. 

1856 „ 

4. 

1856 ,, 

4. 

1856 „ 

4. 


M. Gnrcin de Tassy, Membre deP Inst. 
Sir J ohn Phillippart. 

Count De Noe.* 

Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de P Aca- 
demic. 

Prof. C. Lassen. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschcl, F. R. S. 

Col. W. II. Sykes, F. R. S. 

Prof. Lea. 

M. Reinaud, Memb. de T Instit., Prof. 

de P Arabc. 

Dr. Ewald. 

Right Hon’lfe Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. 
Prof. Jules Mold, Memb. de P Instit. 
His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 

Col. W. Munro. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. • 

Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F. R. S. 
Prof. Henry Princeton. 

Major-Gen. Sir II. C. llawlinson, K. C. 

B., F. R. S., D. C. L. 

Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K. C. B., 
F. R. S. 

Rdja Radh&kdnta Deva, Bahadur. 

B. II. Hodgson, Esquire. 

Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 

Prof. Max Muller. 

Mons. Stanislas Julicn. 

Col- Sir George Everest, Kt., F. R. S. 
Dr. Robert Wight. 

Edward Thomas, Esquire. 

Dr. Aloys Sprenger. 

Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

Edward Blytli, Esquire. 


Kremer, Mons. A. Von. 
Porter, Rev. J. 
von Schlagintweit, Herr H. 
Smith, Dr. E. 

Tailor, J., Esquire. 


Paris 

London 

Paris 

Berlin 

Bonn 

London 

London 

Philadelphia 

Paris 

Gottingen 

London 

Paris 

Egypt 

London 

Moorshedabad 
London 
United States 

London 

London 

Brindabun 

Europe 

Europe 

Oxford 

Paris 

London 

London 

London 

Germany 

Berlin 

Europe 


Europe 

Alexandria 

Damascus 

Berlin 

Beyrout 

Bussorah 
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Dato of Election. 

1856 June 4. Wilson, Dr. Bombay 

1857 Mar. 4. Neitner, J f , Esquire. Ceylon 

1858 ,, 3. von Schlagint.weit, Herr H. R. Berlin 

1859 Nov. 2. Frederick, Dr. H. Batavia 

1859 May 4. Bleeker, Dr. H. * Batavia 

1860 Feb. 1. Baker, Rev. H. E. Malabar 

1860 ,, 1. Swinboe, R., Esq., H. M.’s Consulate. Amoy 

1860 April 4. Haug, Dr. M. Poonah 

1861 July 3; Grosclie, Dr. R. Berlin 

1862 Mar. 5. Murray, A., Esquire. London 

1863 Jan. 15. Q-oldstiicker, Dr. T. London 

1863 July 4. Barnes, R. H. Esquire. Ceylon 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1835 Oct. 7. Stephenson, J., Esqufre. Europe 

1838 Feb. 7. Keramut Ali, Saicd. Hooglily 

1843 Dec. 6. Long, Rev. J. Calcutta 

1865 May 3. Dali, Rev. C. II, A. Calcutta 
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ELECTIONS IN 1865. 
HONORARY MEMBER. 


Edward Blyth, Esq. 

Europe 

ASSOCIATE MEMBER. 


Rev. C. H. A. Dali. 

Ohlcutta 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

Dr. John Anderson. 

Calcutta 

Lieut. J. H. Urquhart, R. E. 

Bhootan 

P. II. Egerton, Esq., B. C. S. 

Umritsar 

Moonshee Newal Kishur. 

Lucknow 

S. II. Robinson, Esq. 

Calcutta 

E. Wilmot, Esq. 

Delhi 

Major G. B. Malleson. 

Calcutta 

R. Taylor, Esq. 

Allahabad 

Dr. J. M. Fleming, 29tli P. N. I. 

Barrackpore 

C. W. V. Bradford, Esq. 

Ilooghly 

C. Davies, Esq. 

Lieut. J. Waterhouse, R. A. 

Rotasghur 

Delhi 

J. Agabeg, Esq. 

Calcutta 

A. II. Giles, Esq. 

Dinajpur 

Rajdh Joy kiss en Ddss, Balifldur. 

Allyghur 

Lieut. *T. 11. Lewin. 

Chittagong. 

Babu Saroddprosuno Mookerjee. 

Baraset 

Dr. J. Fawcus. 

Calcutta 

Major J. Morland. 

Muree 

Lieut. W. C. Ramsdcn. 

Julpigoree 

D. Boyes Smith, Esq., M. D. 

Calcutta 

T. W. II. Tolbort, Esq., C. S. > 

Mooltan 

Dr. C. F. Tonncrro. 

Calcutta 

S. Fenn, Esq. 

Calcutta 

J H. Peppe, Esq. 

Gya 

C. H. Tawney, Esq. 

Calcutta 

P. Carnegy, Esq. 

Oudhe 

Lieut. C. Macgregor. 

Buxa 

J. M. Seott, Esq. 

Calcutta 

V. Ball, Esq. 

Calcutta 

S. Jennings, Esq. 

Calcutta 

D. Waldie, E^. 

Calcutta 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR, 1865. 
By retirement. 

ORDINARY MEMBEBS. 


Dr. C. R. Francis. 

Calcutta 

Lieut.-Col. S. R. Tlckcll.' 

Moulmein 

H. D. Santleman, Esq. 

Calcutta 

C. S. Hogg, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Capt. E. Smyth. 

Babu Taruck (Thunder Sircar, 

Almoralx 

Calcutta 

C. H. Barnes, Esq. 

Bhagulpore 

R. E. Goolden, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Dr. B. Simpson 

Darjeeling 

J. W. McCrindle, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Capt. D. Macdonald. 

Barrackpore 

Dr. F. N. Macnamava. 

Calcutta 

Capt. T. G. Montgomerie. 

Dehra Dhoon 

Rajah Bunsput Sinha. 

Allahabad 

A. B. Sampson, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Babu Govin Chunder Sen. 

Calcutta 

C. Boulnois, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Lieut.-Col. F. D. Atkinson. 

Calcutta 

W. P. Duff, Esq. 

Calcutta 

Babu Joygopal Bysack. 

Calcutta 

E. G. Porter, Esq., C. S. 9 

Bancoorah 

Capt. II. Hyde. 

Calcutta 

Col. II. W. Norman, C. B. 

Calcutta 

Babu Juggodanuiul Mookerjee. # 

Calcutta 

Rev. W. G, Cowie. 

Calcutta . 

By Death. 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

Dr. II. Falconer. 

Europe 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

Lieut. J. H. Urquhart, R. E. 

Bhootan 

Hon’ble E. P. Levinge. 

Calcutta 

Lieut.-Col. P. Stewart, R. E. 

Europe 

Babu Modhoosoodun Dass. 

Dacca 

Brig.- General St. G. D» Shower. 

Calcutta 

E. 0. Riley, Esq. 

Bassein 

R. T. Martin, Esq. 

Calcutta* 

W. Murray, Esq., B. C. S. 

Gowhatty 

W. F. Goss, Esq. 

Chunder Sikcr Roy, Rajah. 

SWnbulpore 

JuJpigori 

Moulavi Waheedoon Nubee Khan Bahadur. 

Calcutta 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For February, 1866. 


The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on the 7th instant. 

E C. Bayley, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From the Rev. J. Long, 2 copies of “ Five hundred questions on 
the social condition of the Natives of India. ” 

2. From J. F. Browne, Esq., a copy of “ A General Report on 
the Tipperah District.” 

3. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of “ Notice sur le Couvent Ar 
menicn de Tile S. Lazare de Venise by V. Langlois.” 

4. From Dr. J. Anderson, a young specimen of Gavialis Gangeti- 
cus. A specimen of Crocodilus Porosus. Two specimens of Halcyon 
Hmyi'nensis (white-breasted king- fisher). A specimen of Athene Dra- 
ma (spotted owlet). Two specimens of Pteropus Edwardii (flying fox) : 
One of Caprimulgus Asiaiicus (Common Indian Goat-Sucker) : one 
of Budytes Viridis (Wagtail) : Two of Antlms Rufalus (Slender 
Lark) : Three of Gyps Bengalemis (Vulture), and one of Dicrurus 
Macrocercus (King Crow). 

5. From Col. Phayre, three Burmese skulls and one from the Shan 
States. 

6. From tfhe TTnder-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, a box con- 
taining a specimen of sand poured forth near Thannah Roajan in Chitta- 
gong, on the occasion of the late earthquake. 
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The following letters accompany the donation : — 

No. 309. 

From J. Geogiiegan, Esq., 

Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To the Secretary 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal . 

Fort William , the 16 th, January 1866. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, for 
the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the accompany- 
ing copy of communications received from the Commissioner of Chit- 
tagong, Nos. 483 and 501, dated, respectively, the 27th ultimo and 
3rd instant, and of the enclosed report from the Magistrate of Chit- 
tagong on the series of earthquakes which occurred in that district 
during December last. A sample of the sand referred to in the memo- 
randum of Mr. Wilson, the Officiating Joint-Magistrate, is also 
forwarded herewith. 

1 have &c. 

(Sd.) J. Geoghegan, 

Under- Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 

From W. Gordon Young, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division , — (No. 483, dated the 27th December , 1865.) 
Forwarded for the information of the Government of Bengal. The 
undersigned hopes to be able shortly to report further particulars that 
may be of interest. 

From A. Smith, Esq Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong , to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division , — (No. 1392, dated the 
18/A December , 1865.) 

Sir, — I have the honor to report to you the occurrence of a series of 
earthquakes commencing on the evening of the 15th instant. 

2. One shock on that and another on the following evening were 
severe, and most masonry buildings have suffered damage. 

3 About as many as twelve or fourteen distinct shocks have been 
counted, the last of which was about 12 o'clock to-day. 

From W. Gordon Young, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Divi- 
sion, — (No, 501, dated the 3 rd January , 1866.) 

Forwarded for the information of the Lieutenant-jSovernor of Bengal 
in continuation of this office Memo. No. 483, dated the 27th ultimo ; 
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with ’ft sample of the sand referred to in the memorandum of Mr. 
Wilson, the Officiating Joint-Magistrate. 

From A Smith, Esq , Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong , to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division , — {No. 1448, dated the 
29 th December , 1865 ) *■ 

Sir,— In my No. 1392 of 18th instant, I had the honor to report to 
you the occurrence of a series of earthquakes commencing on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 15th, and extending to the morning of Wednesday, 
the 20th instant. 

2. The following are, as nearly as possible, the times of occurrence 
of the most marked shocks, but I fear they must be taken only as 
approximate, and are not sufficiently accurate to be of any use for scien- 
tific purposes : — 


1st 

Friday* December 15th, 6 50 p. m, 

2nd 

)) 

77 

77 <-10 „ 

3rd 

n 

• 

)) 

„ 10-30 „ 

4tli 

Saturday, 

» 

16th, 2-(J a. m. 

5th 


)) 

77 4-0 ,, 

6th 



„ 6-15 p. m. 

7th 

n 

jt 

>» 8-40 „ 

8th 

Monday, 

» 

18th, 12-0 Noon. 

0th 

Tuesday, 

n 

19th, ' 2-0 p. m. 

10 th 



„ 10-0 „ 

Uth 

Wednesday 

77 

20th, 2-0 a. m. 


3. Of these shocks the first was very violent and caused consider- 
able injuries to several of the masonry buildings in the station. The 
sixth also was severe ; none of the others were so. 

4. During the time from Friday evening to Sunday morning, there 
was observed a faint tremulous motion of the earth, and many people 
counted more shocks than I have enumerated during that period, but 
those I have given were the most marked and the best authenticated. 
The doubtful ones have been excluded. 

5. In Thannah Roajan the earth’s surface cracked in several places, 
and poured forth jets of water and a fine dark coloured sand, in appear- 
ance very much resembling the common medicinal preparation called 
grey powder. I enclose you a specimen of the sand, which differs in 
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appearance frond the ordinary sand of the district, and which it would, 
perhaps, he worth while to submit to the Chemical Examiner of the 
Government for analysis. 

6. From a memorandum by Mr. Wilson, the Joint-Magistrate, 
who visited the place of ejectment, and to whom I am indebted for 
the specimen, it appears that no sand has ever been found there in the 
deepest excavations, so that it must have been forced up from a great 
depth. 

7. Similar jets and fissures appear to have also occurred near Mr. 
Miller's tea garden on the Sungoo. 

8. It may also be worth mentioning that my camp being at the 
time in its vicinity, I visited on Saturday, the 16th instant, the burn- 
ing well at Koomaree Koond. This is one of five such wells on the 
Seetacoond range which are ordinarily supposed to be connected with 
internal volcanic agency. At the time of my visit it was burning, an 
igneous gas rising from the surface of the water and igniting in contact 
with the atmosphere, but it gave no emissions of more than the ordi- 
nary strength ; nor, 60 far as can be ascertained, did any of the others, 
during these recent indications of internal volcanic action. 


“ I yestdday visited Mouzah Guzara, in Thannah Roajan, for the 
purpose of examining the effqflts which were reported to have been 
produced there by the late earthquake. 

“ I found that in several places sand and water had burst out of cracks 
in the’ clay soil. None of these jets or springs were at work when I 
#ent to the place, but each had left a heap of fine dark coloured sand. 
These heaps are of various sizes. The smallest is as large as a mole 
hill, and the largest which I saw perfect was about 12 feet in diameter 
and about 3 feet in the centre. This sand heap (on the land of Syud 
Sultan) was still wet at 3 o’clpck yesterday, and the ground around 
it on all sides shewed signs oi having been recently flooded. It ap- 
pears that this jet of sand and water, which no doubt began to play at 
the time when the first violent shock of the earthquake was felt, 
(6-50 p. m., 15th December, 1865) went on working till ten or h«lf 
post ten the next morning. The water rose (I was told) some inches 
from the ground, and (as far as I could learn) it wdl cold. 
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“ About a mile from this place, on the land of Durjotee Roy, the 
ground cracked to the length of 38 feet. The direction is from N. 
N. E. to S. S. W The ground on the E. of this crack sank to the 
depth of about a foot, and a great heap of sand, some 3 or 3£ feet high 
and 10 or 12 feet across, rose from the centre. I measured the length 
of the crack and the depth of the sinking of the ground, but most of 
the sand had been cleared away before my visit, by the neighbouring 
villagers, for use as a charm. The crack must have been about 6 
inches wide in the middle. All the sand thrown up must have come 
from a considerable depth, as nothing but clay has ever been found in 
the deepest excavation in the neighbourhood or within many miles. 
I believe no sandy soil is to be found in any part of the trough shaped 
country lying between the Nizampore range and the eastern hills.’ ’ 

(id.) R. H. w™,.. 

The 20 th December , 1865. 


No. 572. 

From S. C. Bayley, Esq., 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

m To the Secretary 

to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Fort William^jpe 30 th January , 1866. 

Sir, — In continuation of the letter from this Office, No. 309, dated 
the 16th instant, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to for- 
ward, for the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the 
‘accompanying copy of a communication from the Commissioner of 
Chittagong, No. 517, dated the 6th idem, and of its enclosed detailed 
report from the Executive Engineer, on the series of earthquakes 
which occurred in that District during December last. Copy of a fur- 
ther communication* from the Commissioner, with its annexure, re- 
porting the occurrence of another earthquake at 4-20 a. m. of the 6th 
January, is also herewith forwarded. 

I have &c., 

(Sd.) S. C. Bayley, 

Junior Secretary^ to the Govt . of Bengal. 

* * *No. 522, dated the 8th instant. 
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Memorandum from W. Gordon Young, Esq., Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division , — (No. 517, dated the 6 th January , 1866.) 

Submitted to the Government of Bengal in continuation of this office 
No,. 501, dated 3rd instant. 

Extract paragraphs 1 to 9, from a letter from the Executive Engineer , 

to the Superintending Engineer , South-Eastern Circle , No. 1538, 

without date . 

Para. 1. — In continuation of the telegram which I sent you late in 
the evening of the 16th instant, informing you of five shocks of earth- 
quake having been felt at this station on the night of the 15th between 
half-past 7 and half-past 10 o’clock p. m., I have now the honor to 
furnish the following details respecting it for your information. 

2. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether the 
shocks came from the west or the east, and as to the kind of noise which 
accompanied them ; some state one thing and some another, differing 
as to many particulars, and which, notloubt, arises from the nervous- 
ness of the parties narrating ; but all agree that they were severe, and 
that the first shock was the severest of the five. 

3. I can only state what I felt and heard myself. The first shock 

was very severe, and lasted for about two r^nutes and a half ; it came 
from the north-west, and was preceded by a noise, like to that which a 
great wind would make at a ^^tancc. c 

4. It made a similar noise to that which one sometimes hears 
from a coming nor’ wester, and this continued throughout the time of 
the first shock. There was, however, no wind blowing at the time, 
nor anything to speak of during the night. 

5. The last four shocks were comparatively slight, and lasted not 
more than five seconds each, and they were accompanied by no nois^p 
of any kind. 

6. Several slight shocks of earthquake have been felt every night of 
[since?] the 15th instant, and some during each day, but they are 
nothing worth mentioning, and cannot do any harm. 

7. All the pucca build mgs in the station have been more or less 
shaken and cracked and injured : more especially so, those buildings 
which lie east and west. 

8., The following are the public buildings which have been injured 
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and cracked severely, and to which considerable repairs will have to be 
done: — The Episcopal Church; the old Salt Office, a two-storied 
building now occupied by the Police ; the Magistrate’s Cutcherry ; 
the Judge’s Cutcherry, and the Circuit House. 

9. The public buildings that have been slightly injured are — the 
Commissioner’s Cutchery, Custom House, Jail buildings, School, and 
Military Hospital. 

Memorandum from R. Pereira, Esq. } Assistant to the Commissioner 

of the Chittagong Division , — (No. 522, dated the 8 th January 1866.J 

In the temporary absence of the Commissioner from head-quarters, 
the undersigned begs to submit, for the information of the Hon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, copy of the following report from 
the Collector and Magistrate of Chittagong in continuation of this office 
[Memo.] No. 517, dated the 6th instant. 

From A. Smith, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong , to the 

Commissioner of the Chittagong Division , — (No. 1472, dated the 6 th 

January , 1866.) 

Sir, — In continuation of my No. 1443 of 29th December, 1865, I 
have the honor to report the occurrence of another slight earthquake 
at 4-20 a. m. this morning.” 

• 

Mr. Blanford stated that ho had examined the sand under the 
microsSopc, and that it appeared to be orftnary river sand. There was 
nothing of a volcanic character in it, nor did it appear that a chemi- 
cal analysis would throw any important light on its origin. It had, no 
doubt, been washed up from the lower part of the alluvial formation. 

7. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, specimens of a Paeqjhagus Orun- 
niens (yak). 

A Nasua Rufa (Coaiti Mondi). 

A Ceriornis Saiyra (Tragopan). 

A Anser Indicus (bare-headed goose). 

A Psittacus Erythacus (Grey African Parrot). 

8. From A. Grote, Esq., a skeleton of an Alderney Bull. 

9. From Major B. Macbean, a specim&i of an Up-country Bull. 

E. C. Bayley, Esq. exhibited, on the part of Dr. Fayrer, two Knives 
used in human sacrifices in Central India. 

The Council submitted a recommendation that Emil Yon Sohlagint- 
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weit, Esq. and the Rev. M. A. Sherring, be elected corresponding 
members of the Society. 

The Council reported that they had nominated the following gentle- 
men to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year, 

LIST FOR 1866. 

Finance . 

Lieut. -Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

J. Gcogliegan, Esq. 

Philology / 

Major W. N. Lees. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

B. iboo Jadava Krishna Sing. 

II. Blochmann, Esq. 

J. Geoghegan, Esq. 

Moulvie Abdul Luteef Khan "Bahadur. 

Library. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. D. Boyes SmitJj. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

Natural Histolry Cotninittee . 

Dr. T. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 

W. Theobald, Esq., Jr. 

A. Grote, Esq. ^ 

Baboo Debendra Mullick, 

Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 
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Meteorological and Physical Science . 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

J. Obbard, Esq. 

J. Strachey, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 

Capt. J.' P. Basevi. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. T. Thomson. 

Lieut.-Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Coin Committee . 

A Grote, Esq. 

* Major W. N. Lees. 

Capt. F. W. Stubbs. 

Committee of Papers . 

All the members of the Council, 

Statistical Committee . 

Hon’ble G. Campbell, 

J. Strachey, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

C. B, Garrett, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. J E.sT. Walker. 

The President and the Secretaries are ex-officio members of all the 
Committees. 


Letters from the Hon’ble A. Eden, H. Duhan, Esq,, and Babu 
Cassi N$th Chowdhori, intimating their desire to withdraw from the 
Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members, 

N. Daly, Esq. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq, 

J. H. Johnson, Esq. 

The Rev. J. Cave Brown was're-electe3. 

The following gentlemen we# named for ballot as ordinary members. 
W. Irvine, Esq., B. C. S., Mozuffemugger, proposed by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford, seconded by Mr. E. C« Jfayley. 
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Biibu Kaddr Ndth Mookerjea, proposed by Major G. B. Malleson, 
seconded by Mr. F. Blanford. 

Dr. J. F. Wise, Chittagong, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, seconded 
by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. P. Macdonell, Esq , proposed by Mr. W. L. Heeley, seconded by 
Mr. II. H. Locke. 

The Hobble G. Campbell gave notice that at the next meeting he 
would move that the Punjab Government be requested to take measures 
for obtaining an accurate knowledge of Arian languages (other than 
Hindee) spoken in the territories of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. He addressed the meeting as follows : — 

On a former occasion I ventured to bring to the notice of the Society 
an Ethnological subject, and I have been encouraged by finding that 
I have been the humble instrument of bringing into the field several 
most learned and scientific men, who are interested in the prosecution 
of the object to which the motion was directed, which the Society 
and the Council were good enough to adopt. In fact, it is now evident, 
that as this country, in a far greater degree than any other in the 
world, offers an unlimited field for ethnological observation and inquiry, 
and presents an infinity of varieties of almost every one of the great 
divisions of the human race, so also there is no lack of able and quali- 
fied men to reap this abundant harvest. I have been delighted to 
know that on the proposition of my friend, Dr. Fayrer, an effort is 
likely to be made to obtain that which I have long desired to see, a 
collection of living humans more interesting and more varied than any 
bullocks. Meantime I seek permission to call attention to another 
local subject Of inquiry. My former motion was more especially 
directed to the relics of an ancient Non-Caucasian and probably pre- 
Caucasian race, existing in our immediate vicinity as well as through- 
put Central India, and I suggested that inquiry should be directed not 
only to language, but also to physical form and other particulars. I 
now wish to go to the other extreme of the human scale ; to remind 
the Society, that as we have among us the very lowest varieties of the 
race, so we also have within the field of our inquiry in India the very 
highest varieties, the most pure and pttfect Caucasian races still exist- 
ing in the Indian portion of the Caucasian range ; and to call attention 

the fact that, while the physique of these races has attracted much 
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notice, their languages have been, singular to relate, almost wholly 
neglected ; so that, we are in truth nearly ignorant of^them. It is im- 
possible to conceive any more probable key to many of the great 
problems involved in the growth and spread of the Arian races, than 
in the languages of the most pure of those races, secluded in their own 
mountains for hundreds and thousands of years. One at least of these 
tongues is not that of rude mountaineers, but the most ancient and 
most highly cultivated written language of one of the most ancient, 
most learned, most ingenious, and most imaginative people on the 
face of the globe, — a people, in fact, who in intellect, as in beauty are 
unrivalled in Asia, perhaps in the world. Yet, strange to say, of this 
Cashmeeree language we actually know less than the little we know 
of the tongues of Coles and Sontals and Sub-Himalayan savages. 
In the pages of Max Muller and Latham and Pritchard, these latter 
tribes and tongues find a place, but of the Cashmeeree language, not 
enough has yet been ascertained even to classify it in the roughest way 
— neither its class, its character, nor its affinities are to be found in 
those handbooks. The only very slight information published on the 
subject is contained in two papers in the Journal of this Society, and 
they are both taken from information supplied by Mahomedans of 
Loodianah, who, both by religion and consequent Persian education, 
and by very long expatriation, must have been very unsafe guides. 
My friend, Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra, has promised me a note on the 
essence of the information to be derived from these papers, but at 
least it is so meagre that, as I have said, it has never been used to 
classify the language. 

il I have lately been in Cashmere, and made many inquiries on the 
subject, but neither my time nor my philological qualifications were 
sufficient to do anything substantial. One tiling is clear, viz. that the 
Cashmeeree is entirely different from Hindee. It is in no respect a 
mere dialect of Hindee, like the Punjabec and other immediately cog- 
nate tongues, but a totally distinct language. Though clearly in the 
main a Sanscritic tongue, it seemed to me more different from Hindee 
than either Bengalee or Maharattee, or any other language of the North- 
ern family. Unfortunately long predominance of Mahomedan 
rule, and the conversion, many hundred years since, of most of the popu- 
lation, has caused the supercession of the indigenous literature by Per- 
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sian, and the use of the Persian character for modern Cashmeeree 
writing. But tl^| old characters are still in use among the Shawl- 
weavers, and the country, as is well known, still swarms with most 
learned pundits, to whom Sanscrit is as familiar as Latin to the pundits 
of Europe, and who are able and willing to restore to its proper charac- 
ter and to grammatical shape their native tongue, the more so as 
the country is now again under Hindoo rule. North-west of Cashmere 
again there is another, quite different and widely spread language, also 
clearly Arian. This is the language of Chilas, the Kylas, Olympus, 
or Heaven of the Hindoos. It is spoken by the independent moun- 
taineers on the Hazareh Frontier, thence throughout Chilas, which is 
the westerly hill territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and in 
Ohilghit , the recent Central- Asian acquisition of the Maharajah. 
Some of the people in my road called it 1 Dardu Gal’ or the ‘language 
of the Dards, and I have since noticed that Yigne alludes to it and 
gives it much the same limits which I have mentioned, under the name 
of the * Dangree’ language. There are dialects, but all the people 
within these limits understand one another. I got together several 
people from those parts, and put them through the primary words and 
phrases by which the affinity of a language may usually be tested. 
Although the Chilas tongue is a different language from the Punjabee, 
and the Punjabees cannot understand it, it seemed to me to be a good 
deal nearer to Hindee or Punjabee than the Cashmeeree. And the 
same remark seems to apply to all that has appeared of the languages 
of Chitral and Kafferistan, which are probably, I should think, nearly 
related to that of Chilas. Those which I have mentioned are the 
only unknown Arian languages. The Punjabee runs up through the 
hills to the frontier of Cashmere in one direction, and to that of 
Affghanistan in another. Even my small knowledge enabled me to 
ascertain that the language of the Maharajah’s most northerly subjects 
or tributaries beyond Ghilghit is palpably Turkish, and to the East, the 
pretended descendants of Alexander, the Baltis of Iskardo, speak the 
Thibetan language which their features would lead us to expect. 
Chitral and Kafferistan form but a narrow strip projected along the 
ridge of the Caucasus, and enclos^Jbetween the Pushtoo speaking 
Afghans on one side, and the Persian speaking Badakshanees on the 
other. My present object is not directed to the Chitral and Kaffir 
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dialects ; we have no means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
these tongues, and the nearest accessible territory is J;he British dis- 
trict of Peshawur, where both Officials and Missionaries are settled, 
and have devoted their best endeavours to obtain information regard- 
ing the neighbouring people and languages. I direct my remarks to 
the two Arian languages, those of Cashmere and Chilas, which as yet 
remain unknown, owing to peculiar circumstances, although the means 
of knowing them is easily available. They are both spoken in the 
territories of the Maharajah of Cashmere, whose hospitality to British 
travellers is great, and who gives every facility to the many who tra- 
verse the length and breadth of his dominions. But none of the 
country being British, and the snow closing the roads for a great part 
of the year, there is not, and never has been, a single British perma- 
nent resident either Official, Missionary, or any other, and not a single 
European has any knowledge of the indigenous languages. They are 
all mere summer tourists, to whom the Hindostanee and Punjabee of 
the Jummoo officials is amply sufficient. The native pundits, 
though so learned and intelligent, do not take up philology without 
some official guidance. Hence our ignorance in the midst of abun- 
dant means of knowledge. Usually these things are far better left to 
private enterprise, but under the special circumstances of this case 
I wish to suggest the advantage of a little official aid. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab is one of ourselves, a man devoted to 
science : individually he is of all men the most ready to aid such 
objects, and I feel confident that he only requires the assurance that 
the object is considered one of public interest, to give it his official 
aid also. The Maharajdh is, as I have said, most hospitable and most 
ready to assist British enterprises. The Governor of Cashmere, 
Dew&n Kirpd Ram, is one of the most enlightened and progressive 
native gentleman of the age. I am confident that he would aid us. 
At Lahore, an Oriental University has just been started with magni* 
ficent aid from the Viceroy, and there are many Cashmeeree pundits 
well skilled in their own language. They are more numerous and 
more learned in Cashmere, where men of C|^las also are always 
to be found. In my small fl^uiries I was fortunate enough to be 
aided by the Dewdn Kirpd Ram, and also by a most intelligent young 
native gentleman of high position, Pundit Rdm Jen, adopted son and 
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heir of the late Farmer-General of the Shawl Revenue, who, in addition 
to an excellent knowledge of his own language and of Sanscrit and 
P&sian, has taught himself something of the English language and 
Grammar, and is alone quite capable of constructing a Cashmeeree 
Grammar with a little aid from an English Grammarian. In short, 
the means of acquiring the desired knowledge lie abundantly ready to 
hand. Some movement only is required to start the subject. I do not 
think that I can be wrong in supposing it to be of eminent importance. 
If anywhere is to be found the connecting link between the Sanscrit 
and the modern languages of India, it must be in the speech of the 
pure Brahmin population of Cashmere, for the whole population is of 
Brahmin race : those not converted to Mahomedanism, arc still, without 
any exception, Brahmins : no other caste is known, and the Persian and 
Arabic of the Mahomedans is merely overlaid in a separate stratum as 
it were. If anywhere the question whether the grammatical structure of 
the present languages is of Sanscrit descent or of indigenous origin is to be 
decided, it must be by comparing it with the language of the aboriginal 
Arians of the long inaccessible Chilas, the Olympus to which the Hin- 
doos still point. If anywhere farther links connecting the Arians of 
the East and the West are to be found, it must be among those same 
aboriginal Arians, still inhabiting, in an isolated position, the very seat 
and centre from which the race was produced ; the very kernel from 
which the great tree sprang ; and the little that we have learnt of the 
tongue of the unapproachable Kaffir hills, seems to suggest some al- 
most startling affinities to the Latin. Viewing then the matter as at 
the same time so important and so easy, I have ventured to bring it 
to notice, and to submit for the consideration of the Council, whether 
something might not be done, in communication with the Punjab 
Government, towards putting upon paper the essence and structure of 
the Cashmeree and Chilas languages. If I am supported, I would pro- 
pose to give to the movement the sanction of the Society by the fol- 
lowing resolution, of which I now give notice for the next meeting, and 
which I should be happy to modify in any way that may bo deemed 
more effectual toward^ the object in view. 

Notice of Motion. 

That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining 
a better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
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that end to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of 
his Highness the Maharajah of Cashmcrec. ^ 

The following communications were announced : — 

1. From Babu Gopeo Nauth Sen, * Abstract of hourly meteorological 
observations taken at Calcutta in September, 1865.* 

2. From W. T. Blauford, Esq., 1 Contributions to Indian Malacology, 
No. VI. * 

3. From Capt. A. B. Melville, { Notes on a Buddhist temple at Dob 
Khond in Gwalior,* with facsimiles of the inscriptions. 

4. From R. Taylor, Esq., c Notes on the physical changes at the 
Koen Pagoda near Madras.* 

Mr. Taylor *s letter was read as follows, — 

11 1 have just returned from the Koen Pagodas, and advise you to arm 
any friend* who may be intending a like trip, with any account of 
the place which may have appeared in the Society’s Journal (two or 
three did, I think, some thirty years back), for the Gazetteer is worth 
little more than Murray. 

“ But I am not going to write archamlogy : the most important ques- 
tion about the place is, whether or not there have been great physical 
changes since the works there were first commenced. A writer in 1831, 
(I think), maintained that the sea line on this coast is perpetually 
advancing or receding, and that now at the point in question, the coast 
is encroaching on the sea. Accurately to determine this, would require 
minute observations carried on at all seasons for many years together ; 
I only offer for record my own observation. 

“ Three points in all such cases require careful note : the time of year, 
the late weather (in general terms,) and the state of the tide. The 
N. E. monsoon on this coast has, as its first result, a very marked 
decrease in the width of the beach, and I believe storms at other 
times of the year have, to some extent, the same effect. My visit then 
was paid in Christmas week, during the currency of the N. E. monsoon, 
after no markedly stormy weather, through the Surf-flag had been 
flying at Madras for some days in the previous week. — The tide 
should have risen on the days of my visit to^the Pagodas 18in., 
and is believed to have risen only about 10 inches; the cyclone de- 
stroyed the gauge ; so more cannot be said. The times of my visit to 
the sea pagoda and the coast were 7 a. m. of 27th Dec., and 4-30 p. m. 
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of 28th Dec. ; the nearest flood times at Madras were about 3 a. m. 
on the 27th, and 4-30 p. m. on the 28th, so on the second occasion I 
must have been near the top of tide. 

u A single group of rocks will give all the marks I can suggest. 
About 200 yards south of the pagoda, well within the beach line, is 
a small group offering many points for identification : this I believe to 
be the Gazetteer (the writer of 1831,) group 1 half underwater at high 
water, carved iq. grinning lions and tigers’ heads.’ (I am not sure of 
his exact words ; this is certainly the meaning.) As the conditions of 
his visit are not noted, this information would be worth little, even if 
we knew that he had investigated these rocks as minutely as he could, 
and recorded his observations at once. But I am not to talk of him 
now. The group of which I speak (and of which I believe him to 
speak) is one of five rocks, two standing in shore of the other three : 
the southernmost of the seaward three is the largest. Its sea face is 
carved into an elephant’s head supporting a shrine, a horse trotting up 
to the head from the south, some figures approaching from the north ; 
on the back is another shrine hole, and some slight carvings of figures 
and a lion’s head : the rock behind this is WTought into a sleeping 
lion. The middle one of the three seaward is a small untouched 
rock ; the northernmost is a crag whose landward face is worked into 
a shrine hole within a border of grotesque masks : the fifth rock, just 
behind this, has no sign o£ human handicraft but its smoothed top. 
Now on my second visit the waves were just washing round them, as 
though they stood on the highest point such a tide could reach. 

“ Between these rocks and the pagoda is a pile of stones strewn on 
the beach as ready to the builder’s hand, close to a rock, stepped as for 
the foundations of a small temple ; over this rock every wave was 
dashing on my second visit in a sheet. 

. “ The rise or fall of the coast must be very gradual, and probably no 
marked difference would be observed, at the same season, for the next 
20 years : the publication of this note then would be of very little 
use, as it would certainly be forgotten or inaccessible as the old papers 
are ; but every member should send to the Society such notes as he 
may be able to make, though the waste basket may better suit the 
majority than the Journal. 

“ Madras , 5 th Jany. } 1866. 


(Sd.) “R. Taylor.” 
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Library. 

The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in September last. 

Presentations . 

# # * The names of Donors in Capitals. 

Political Mission to Bhootan, comprising the reports of the Ilon’blc 
A. Eden, 1864. — The Government of Bengal. 

Ceylon Plants, by R. Thvvaites, Esq. — The Author. 

Die Persischcn and Orient alisclien Handschriften der herzoglischcn 
Bibliothck , zu Gotha, by Dr. W. Bertsch, Vols. I and II. — The 
Author. 

On the Identity of Xandramcs and Krananda, by E. Thomas, Esq. 
— Tjie Royal Astatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Report of the damage sustained by the Royal Botanical Gardens 
in the late Cyclone of the 5th October, 1864. — Dr. T. Anderson. 

Notices on the life and writings of C. C. Lassen, by L. E. Bowing. 
— The Author. 

A brief Analytical Review of the brilliant Administration of Lord 
Mornington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley. — Major R. P. Anderson. 

Kdnig Maximilian IT. und die Wissonschaft. — The Royal Bav. 
Academy of Munich. 

Die Stoll ung Vonodigs in der Wcltgcschiehto. — Tiie Same, 

Uebdr den Begriff der biirgcrliehen Gesellschaft.— The Same. 
Catalogue of the Organic remains of tiie Eehinodermata in the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India. — The Government of 
Bengal. # 

A treatise on attractions, Laplace’s functions and the figure of the 
earth, by the Venerable .T. H. Pratt.— Tiie Author. 

A short, practical grammar of the Thibetan Language, with special 
reference to the spoken dialects, by Rev. H. A. Jaeschke. — The 
Author. 

A letter ‘ On the utility of the study of the Sanscrit language,’ to 
the Hon’ble J. B. Norton. — The First Prince of Travandbum. 
Tconologia, or Moral Emblems. — Major J. G. Gowan. r 
Address on the Language and Literature of Asia, by S. Feddon. — 
Babu Ramdass Sen. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol, XIV. — The Smithso- 
nian Institution. 
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Results of the Meteorological Observations of the U. States, Vol. II, 
Part 1 . — Tiie Same. 

Annual report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology.— The Director op the Museum. 

An account of the Base Observations made at the Kew Observatory, 
with the Pendulums to be used in the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, 
by B. Stewart. — Col. J. E. T. Walker. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Illustrations for 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864. — Tiie Society. 

Cours d’Hindustani, by M. Garcin de Tassy. — The Author. 

Indisehc Alterthumskunde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. I. — TnE Author. 

Five hundred questions on the Social condition of the Natives of 
India, by Rev. J. Long. — The Author. 

General Report on the Tipperah District, by J. F. Browne. — Tiie 
Author. 

Meteorological Observations for the North Western Provinces, by 
Dr. M. Thomson. — The Author. 

The Punjab Chiefs, by L. II. Griffin, Esq. — The Author. 

Indische Studien, by Dr. A. Weber, Vol. IX. — Tiie Author. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 1 to 4. — The 
Bengal Government. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII, Part 3. — 
The Society. 

Journal of the Agri- Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIV, Tart I. 
with a supplementary number. — The Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserliolien Kdniglichen G^logischen Reichsan- 
stalt, Vol. XIV, No. 4. — K. K. G. Reicusanstalt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XIV, Nos. 74 to 
78. — The Royal Society of London. 

Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. II, Nos. 13 to 15, and 19 to 22. — The 
Calcutta School-Book Socilty. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XXV, Parts 
1, 2. — The Linnean Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society viz. — 

Zoology, Vol. VIII, No. 30. 

Botany, Vol. VIII, Nos. 31 to 32, Vol. IX. No. 33.— The Same. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichcn Akademio dor Wisscnschaftcn, — 
Mathomatisch-^-Natur — Wissenschaftlieho Classe, Band L, Abth. I, 
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Nos. 1, 2 ; Abth. II, Nos. 1, 2 ; Abth. Ill, Nos. 1, 2 ; Abtli. IV, V, 
Nos. 1, 2 ; Band LI, Abtli. I, II, Nos, 1, 2. 

Philosophisch — Historische Classe, Band XLVII, Abth, 1, 2 ; Band 
XL VIII, Abth. 1, 2. — The Imperial Academy. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 309 to 313. — The Editor. 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
CLIV, Part 3, and Vol. CLV, Part 1, with a list of its Fellows.—' 
Tiie Society. • 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 1 to 5 of 1864. — The Philadelphia Academy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Palawntologia 
Indica), Vol. Ill, Parts 7 to 9, Vol. IV, Part 1.— The Governments 
op India and Bengal, and the Superintendent op Geological 
Survey of India. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
from 1st May to 31st October, 18(55.— The Bengal Chamber op 
Commerce. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Pro vice of Oudh 
for 1864-65.— The Government or Bengal. 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 85. 
— The Madras Government. 

The Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 9 to 
12. — TrtK Editor. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 91, 

93 and 94. — The Bombay Government. 

Journal of the Roy|! Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXIV. 

— Tiie Society. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. III., from April to 
September, 1865. — The Chemical Society op London. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 15, 16. — 
The Editor. 

Bulletin de TAcademie Impcriale dcs Sciences de St. Pctersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 3 to 6, Vol. VIII, Nos, 1 to 6,— The Imperial Aca- 
demy op St. Petersburg. 

Memoires de l’Academie Imperialc des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 1 to 9, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 16.— The Same. 
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Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. IX, 
Nos. 5, 6, Vol. X, No. 1. — The Royal Geographical Society. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1863-64. — Tiie Bengal Government. 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1863-64. — The Same. 

The Anthropological Review and Journal, Vol. II, N<lfcl. — The 
Anthropological Society. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol, II, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 
and Vol. Ill, No. 9. — Major J. G. Medley. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXI, 
Nos. 81 to 84. — The Society. 

Report (Annual) of the Insane Asylums in Bengal, for 1864. — The 
Bengal Government. 

Zeitsclirift der Deutschen Morgenlandischcn Gesellscliaft, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 3, 4. — The Society. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1863-64. — The Bengal Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, No. XLIII, Vol. I. n. s. — The Government op the N. W. 
Provinces. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXXIII. — The 
Royal Astronomical Society op London. 

Memoires de l'Academic Tmperiale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts do Lyons —Classe de Science, Vol. XIII. — The Imperial Aca- 
demy of Lyons. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et d’Industrie de Lyon, Vol. VII. 
— The Same. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh* Vol. V, No^65. — 
The Society. 

Monatsberichte der Koniglich Prcussischcn Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1864. —The Academy of Berlin. 

Abliandlungen der K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaftcn. — Historische 
Classe, Vol. IX, Part 2, Vol. X, Part 2. — The Academy of Munich. 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. II, Nos. 18 to 24. — The Compiler. 

The Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghur, Nos. 6 to 8. — 
The Society. 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
for 1864-65. — The Bengal Government. 
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Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces/ for 1864-65. 
— The Bengal Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjaub Territories, for 
1864-65. — The Same. 

Report on the Jails of the Bombay Presidency, for 1862. — The 
Same. ♦ 

Report on the Operations of the Post Offices of India, for 1863-64 
and 1864-65 — The Same. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIV, 
Part 1. — The Society. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department), Nos. 46 and 49. — The Government op India. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coasts Survey, for 1862. — The 
Superintendent U. S. Coasts Survey. 

Report (Annual) of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute, for 1863.— The Institute. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency, 
for 1864-65. — The Bengal Government. 

Narrative of the Course of Legislation, for 1864-65. — The Same. 

Report on the Administration of the Province of British Burmah, 
for 1864-65. — The Same. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Government of India (Public 
Works Department,) for 1862-63. — The Same. 

Report (Annual) of the Geologic^ Survey of India and of the 
Museum of Geology, for 1864-65.— The Same. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of Straits Settlements, for 
1864-65. — The Same. 

Bulletin dc l’Academie Imperialc des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Lyons, for January, 1865. — The Academy of Lyons. 

Proceedings of the Portland Society of Natural History, Vol. I, 
Part 1. — The Society. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, Vol. V, Parts 3, 
4. — The Society. 

Transactions of the Grant College Medical Society, No. 1. — The 
Society. ^ * 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VII, No. 22. — The Branch R. A. Society of Bombay. 
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Exchanges. 

The Athenaeum from July to November, 1865. 

The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXX, 
Nos. 201 to 205. 

Purchases. % 

Atlas Icthyologkpie ties Indes Orientates Neerlandaises ; by M. P. 
Bleeker, No. 20. 

Histoire Naturello ties Poissons, by A. Dumeril, with an atlas. 
Ilomonyma inter Nomina rclativa Kitab-al-Ansab-al-Makdisi, by 
P. de Jongs. 

Ilistoria Khalifatus Omari II., Jazidi II. ct Hischami, by J. do 
Ooeje. 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. 11. II. Beddomc, Parts 5 to 8. 
Die Ilimjarischc Kasideh, by Alfred von Krcmer. 

Essai sur l’Inegalite des Races Iluraaines, by A. de Gobineau, 
Vol. I to IV. 

The Reptiles of British India, by A Gunther. 

The Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems, by C. R Lepsius. 

Elements of Astronomy, by Sir J. F. W. Ilerschell. 

Carnatic Chronology, by C. P. Brown. 

A Manual of Natural History for travellers, by A. Adams. 

On the Phenomena of Ilybridity in the Genus Ilomo , by Dr. 
P. Broca. 

The Plurality of the Human race, by G. Poucliet. 

A walk across Africa, or domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal, by 
J. A. Grant. 

Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, by J. II. Speke. 
Ceylon Plants, by R. Thwaites. 

The Siberian overland route from Peking to Petersburg, by A. 
Michie. 

Recherches pour servir a THistoire Naturelle dn Littoral de la France, 
by HP! Milne-Edwards, Vol. II. 

Histoiredcs Polypiers Coralligfcnes Flcxiblcs, by J. V.F Lamouroux, 
Vols. I, II. 
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Naturgeschi elite dcr Insecten Deut sell lands, by Dr. W. F. Erichson 
Vols. I to IV. 

Dio Stapliylinen-Fauna von Ostindien, by Dr. G. Kraatz. 

Exposition Methodiquo des Genres do l’ordre de Polypicrs, by J. 
Lamouroux. 

De Godsdienst van Zarathustra, by C. P. Tiele. 

Encyclopedic Methodique, by M. M. Lamouroux, Vol. II. 

Leeons sur la Physiologic ct 1’ Anatomic comparee dc 1* liommo et 
dcs animaux,^by H. Milne- Edwards, Vol. I to VIII. 

Lea Origines Indo-Europocnnes, Vol. I and II. 

Eran, das land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, by F Spiegel. 

Les Pcuples de la liussie, by T. de Paul. 

Elcnclius Zoophytorum, by P. S. Pallas. • 

Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Ilewitson, Part 56. 

A series of Photographs of Inscriptions in the Ancient Canareso 
language taken at Chittledroog, Dewangiri &c. by Major 11. Dixon. 

Reeve’s Conchologia Ieonica, Parts CCLXVIII, CCLXIX, CCL, 
COLL 

Ibn-el-Athiri Chronicon quod perfectissimum inscribitur, by C. J. 
Tornberg. 

Liber Expugnationes ltegionum, by J. de Coeje, Part II. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Illustrations from 
the year 1848 to I860. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. IV, 

Genera Plantarum a l Exemplaria imprimis in herbariis Kewensibus 
Scrvata Definita, by G. llentham and J. D. Hooker, Parts I and II. 

History of the Gipsies, by W. Sampson. 

Systcma Cerambycidarum, by J. Thomson, Vol. IV and V. 

Masyoudi. Les prairies d’or, by C. B. de Meynard. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 92 
to 96. 

Comptes Rendus de Y Academic des Sciences, Tome LXI. Nos. 1 
to 21. 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXII, No. 250. 

Journal des Savants from July to November, 1865. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. OX VIII, No. 286. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, from 15th July to 1st December, 1865. 
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"Revue et Magasin do Zoologie, Vol. XVII, Nos. 6 to 10. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 
115 to 119. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVIII. Nos. 5, 6 and Vol. XXIX. 
No. 57. 

The Natural History Review, No. 20. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, Nos. 18, 19. 

Abliandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol^JV, No. 2. 
The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. T, Nos. 8, 4. 
Annalen dcr Physik und Cliomic, Band CXXV, Stuck 1, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 11, with an Index. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For March, 1K0G. # 

— ♦ — 

At a mooting 1 of the Society held on the Ttli instant, 

W. L. Ilooloy, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, 

The Proceedings of the previous meeting wore read .and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From Moonshce Mahommcd Hosscin, Superintending Engi- 
neer’s Office, Shergotty, a brick from the Temple at Buddha Gya : 
measuring 150 X 10*5 X d 2 inches. 

1. From Bahoo Rajendralala Mitra, one Fells Panins , L. One 
Orinlus Mclanocephalus , L. 

2. From Major Ford, one Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake, in 
spirit, from the Andamans. 

3. From Bahoo ltajcndro Mullick, two Bos Qrunniens , L. (Yak) ; 
and one Damn vulgaris , Gosncr (Fallow Beer). 

4. From II. F. Blanford, Esq., two Tndora fcrruginca, Europe ; 
two Mdanopsis Esperi , Transylvania ; two Mdanopsis i her malls ^ Eu- 
rope; two Melanopsis acicnlaris, Europe; six Namna ligulala , Ma- 
dras; two Cgclostoma cosfulatum , Europe; two Cgclotus corvugatus 9 
•Jamaica; one Rhiosioma Housei, Siam; one Philopolamis dccussata 9 
Ceylon ; six Pomatlas maculatum ) Europe ; two Clypcaster , Pondi- 
cherry. 

5. From Dr. J. Anderson, Macacus radlatus ; Oriolus melanocc- 
phalus ; Pratincola caprala ; Acclpiler nisus ; Eupldcomus nycthe - 
merits ; Eos ornala ; Lor ins dimicdla ; Sturnus contra ; Dicrurus 
ccerulescens ; Dicrurus macrocerous ; Dicrurus longlcaudatus ; Bu - 
dytes virldis ; Malacocercus Bengal cm Is ; Cnculus varius ; Erin gill a 
Canaria; Mclopsittacus mu l ul at us ; Edolius grand is ; Edectas Po- 
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ly chi or os ; Pycnonotus Jocosus ; Pycnonotus alricapill as ; Calliope 
KamtschatJcensis . 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell, in accordance with the notice given at 
the previous meeting, then moved — 

‘ That the ^uncil he requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
that end to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere/ 

In intrdflucing the motion, Mr. Campbell made tl^J^ollowing re- 
marks : — 

I rise to submit the motion of which I have given notice for 
to-day, viz. that the Council be requested to consider the means of 
obtaining a more exact knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and 
Chilas, and to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end. Considering 
the subject to bo of some importance, and desiring to place it fully 
before the Members of the Society previous to the submission of my 
motion, I ventured at the last meeting to give my views in some detail, 
and my remarks having been embodied in the Proceedings, I need not 
now repeat them. In brief, I pointed out that two Arian languages 
of the very highest interest, and spoken in countries now easily accessi- 
ble, arc still unexplored ; the learned and civilised language of the po- 
lished and ingenious Cashmcrces ; and the languageof Chilas or Kylas, 
the traditionary source of the earliest Avian migrations and myths. 
The learned President, Mr. liayley, in conversation, threw some doubt 
on the claim of Chilas to be the true Kylas. He mentions that in the 
Almorah hills, the Hindoos point to the high country north of that 
place as the Kylas. It may be that the word will prove to be one of 
broad signification as applied to these high lands, hut the common 
understanding of the Punjab certainly seems to be, that the words 
Chilas and Kylas arc identical and I venture to think that this North- 
Western Kylas, still peopled by Arians, in a most ancient Arian coun- 
try, is move likely to be the true Kylas, than a part of Thibet which, 
so far as we know, has never been peopled by Arians, but is the patri- 
mony of races of the purest Thibetan stock. I suspect that the more 
easterly Hindoos merely point to unknown heights beyond the eternal 
snows. The modern Chilas is the more accessible country north-west 
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of Cashmere, and occupyingthe portion of the Caucasus between Cash- 
mere on one hand and Chitral and Kaffiristan on the other, the coun- 
try of which the great mountain oi Nanga Parbat or Diarmul may 
be taken as the centre and distinguishing feature. 

I noticed that the very liitle that is known of the language of the 
nearly adjoining Kaffiristan seemed to present so-me almost startling 
affinities to the Latin, and peihaps T may detain the meeting for one 
moment to give one or two examples of what I mean. I quote from 
the Rev. Mr^bump’s- paper on the Kaffir language. First, take the 
personal proiimms : 

Ei. Tu. and So or Sega — 

These seem very like Ego, Tu, and Se, while in the possessive form — 
Ima, Tua, Sega — 

are very like, Mca, Tua, Sua. 

But the resemblance to which I would most apply the term startling 
is in the verb to be — 


Compare 


Ei 

Sum 

I am 

Sum 

Tu 

Sis 

Thou art 

Es 

Sega 

Sc _ 

lie is i 

itt y with 4 

We^re 

Yoifllre 

, list 

Ima 

Simis 

Sumus 

We 

Sik 

Estis 

Sega 

Sin 

They are 

h Sunt. 


The slight contents of the paper do not enable us to carry the 
comparison much farther. 

We know nothing of the Cliilas language beyond the fact which I 
take upon myself to assert, as the result of my observation, that it is 
clearly an Arian tongue. Possibly it may turn out that, if the lan- 
guage of the Hindoo Cashmeerees is the eldest daughter of the Sans- 
crit, that of the Pre-Hindoo Chilasees is the mother of that language ; 
— it may even be that it is also the mother or the elder sister of the 
Latin. 

The neglect of the much longer known CashmeeBec, I believe to be 
in great part owing to a curious accident. The old Serampore Mis- 
sionaries were giants in their day ; they translated the Bible, or at 
least the New Testament, into almost every known and unknown 
tongue, the Cashmceree included, and made Grammars of most of 
them. Of the Cashmeeree, they did not make a Grammar, but unfor- 
tunately it somehow got^into print, that " Dr. Carey had published a 
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Cashmeeree Grammar under the title of a Grammar of the Punjabee 
language that error was circulated, the Punjabee was mistaken for 
Cashmeeree, and Cashmeeree is put down in all the lists as merely 
“ A dialect of the Hindoo”-' a description which applies to Punjabee, 
but in no degree whatever to Cashmeeree. 

Punjabee, though called a language, is really merely a dialect — at 
most it differs from Hindee as much as Lowland Scotch does from 
English. The pronunciation is materially different ; there are some 
changes of letters, e. g., a pure Punjabee will say in^^d of ‘ Uskaf 
‘of him/ ‘ Usda / and so on; but there is no different™ structure ; 
very many words also seem strange to a new-comer, but most of these 
turn out to be pure Sanscrit — for instance, instead of ‘ bahut acha / 
‘ very good/ or 1 acha bat 1 a Punjabee says “ Sulk Bajan” What- 
ever you say in the Punjab, the universal answer seems to be “ Sath 
JJajan” These are purely Sanscrit words, 1 satli being ‘ good/ and 
‘ bajan or 1 vachan t a word. 

The Cashmeeree, though very Sanskiit, is in its grammar and struc- 
ture, and many of its vocables, a totally different language from the 
Hindee or Punjabee ; more different I may say than French from Eng- 
lish, perhaps almost as different aftji cck from English ; and it is spoken 
by a wholly and essentially different people. It is evidently a much 
more complicated language than the Hindee. For instance, instead of 
the universal ‘ leaf ‘kef ‘ leaf there seem to be a great variety of 
forms of declension of the noun by inflectional affixes and changes, like 
the Latin and Greek, but more varied. The verbs seem also to have 
regular inflectional conjugations. And in none of these do 1 see any 
near resemblance to the Hindee, beyond a community of root. Many 
of the words are also exceedingly peculiar, and the Pundits are well 
aware there is a large infusion of vocables from unknown sources. In 
every way there is a great field for critical study. I brought down 
with me a good m^y words and phrases, but they are too imperfect 
to show much. I have obtained from Sevampovc a copy of Dr. Carey’s 
Punjabee New Testament, but no one can now read it. That very 
learned and distinguished member of this Society, Babu Rajendra Lala 
B^itra, whose absence, on account of ill-liealth, I am grieved to notice, 
was kind enough to promise, as I before mentioned, to look over the pa- 
pers on the Cashmeeree hitherto published, and to give me a note on the 
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subject which I now hold in my hand, and which, with the permission of 
the meeting, I will read. The result. I think, is fully to bear out my 
assertion of the extreme meagreness oi our knowledge on the subject, 
and at the same time, of the extreme interest of the language, and the 
wide field for inquiry offered by it. The learned Babu’s note also shows 
the difficulty of the task, the failure of summer tourists to do what is 
desired, and the necessity of some more effectual action. The fact is, 
that although most Indian languages have had the attention of most 
zealous ajuhAnowledge-loving men, who have collected many words 
and much information, this was for the most part done at a time, when 
language had not yet been elevated into a science and found to betrne 
of the principal keys for unlocking the great problems of history, 
Now-a-days we require information in a somewhat different form, and 
of a more precise and exact character than was before thought of. 
This we cannot obtain in a mere casual way : some systematic effort is 
required. If the tiling be once set in motion, I believe that ample 
means are available. .1 am not without hope that the distinguished 
native gentleman, whose unto I am about to read, may himself visit 
Cashmere before long. In the Punjab there arc several most learned 
and excellent members of this Society, and equally well qualified ser- 
vants of Government. Dr. Leitner, the head of several new move- 
ments, is a host in himself. It is only required to make a beginning, 
and if the inllucnco of this Society and of the local Government be 
used to effect so much, the rest will follow. Of the importance of the 
end proposed, I do not think that there can be diversity of opinion ; 
the only question is as to the particular means, and those I hope may 
be devised. 

Mr. Campbell then read the following note by Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra : — 

“ Nearly half a century ago the learned scholar and indefatigable* 
translator, Dr. Carey, drew the attention of Europe^ scholars to a living 
Sanskrit dialect till then unknown, the Kashmiri, by the publication 
of a translation of the Bible in that tongue. So little was it then un- 
derstood, that a grammar of the Punjabi language, published soon after, 
was mistaken for it, and it was not till the year 1839 that any attempt 
was made to reduce its grammar to writing. Since then, two gramma- 
tical treatises have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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on the vernacular language of the valley of Kashmir. The first is by 
Mr. M. P. Edgeworth of the Bengal Civil Service, who describes it as 
“ a grammar and vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language,” and states 
that he drew it up from the dialect of the shawl-weavers of Ludhiana, 
through the assistance of Meer Saif-u-deen, a respectable Syud of that 
])lace. In extent it is limited to 20 pages, of which the bulk is made 
up of straggling lists of words. The second is somewhat larger, and 
occupies about 40 pages of the Journal. It was compiled by Major 
It. Leech, C. B., and was intended to be only a “g^pmar of the 
Kashmiri language,” but in reality it was made up of a number of 
vocabularies arranged under different grammatical headings. Like 
the first, it was drawn from the sliawl-weavers of Ludhiana through 
the intervention of a Musulman. Neither of these works is of a 
character to afford safe data for any useful purpose. They are avow- 
edly founded upon the language of a small community of artisans 
long expatriated from their native country, and not drawn directly 
fromthe* Hindus of whoso language they profess to treat. 

The rules they contain arc meagre in the extreme ; the work of 
Major Leech illustrates the principles of grammar by examples, but 
gives no rule at all ; altogether they are as imperfect as grammars 
compiled from examples drawn through the medium of interpreters 
must necessarily be. Nor were tlieir authors unaware of this, for 
Major Leech avowed, in his preface, that his essay “ does not deserve 
the name of a grammar,” and Mr. Edgeworth admitted his to be 
11 necessarily very imperfect.” 

On the subject of orthography, Mr. Edgeworth is extremely brief ; 
he does not give more than a dozen lines, and that only to indicate 
in what respects the alphabet of the Kashmiri differs from the Sans- 
krit. Major Leech, on the contrary, is very diffuse, and devotes no 
less than one-third of his essay to it. But for any practical purpose, 
it is as useless as tl^first ; being made up of examples of diphthongs, 
triphthongs and other combinations of vowels and consonants peculiar 
to Kashmiri. 

It is evident that the alphabet of the Kashmiri is of Sanskrit 
origin, and the character used in writing is a modified Punjabi or 
Gurmukhi, a form of the Devanagari, but there appears ft most re- 
markable difference in their nomenclature. 
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The early Brahmans, with great scientific precision, named their 
letters after their pure literal sounds, added for the sake of pronun- 
ciation to the fundamental uncoloured vowel, instead of mixing them 
with different vowels and consonants at random. The superiority 
of this system of nomenclature is so great, that it is difficult to suppose 
that it would he rejected in a hurry — and yet we find the shawl-weavers 
converting the simple Sanskrit a, d, i, % , u &c. into d dou a , acton 6, 
yoyou ye, is-harauce , upalba wos , &c. It would be an interesting fact 
to know if tl^jg be the result of that tendency in the tincducated 
masses to convert everything to be learned into a metrical sing-song, 
to assist the memory ? or a deliberate attempt of the Brahmans’" of 
Kashmir to imitate the alpha and beta of the Semites? 

The list of nouns given by Major Leech clearly points, like the 
alphabet, to a Sanskrit origin. Most of the text words, such as those 
expressive of near relationship or domestic animals, are purely Sans- 
krit ; but there arc some which appear most puzzling. Thus the 
most important word of relationship, that indicative of a father; 'in- 
stead of being a modification of pilri or pita is maul, which boars 
no analogy to any Sanskrit word that I know of. The name for a 
child, nichir, is equally strange. The word daughter, diihitd, the 
young milker of the family of the early nomades, has preserved its form 
in all the Aryan tongues, European or Indian, which have yet been 
examined ; but in the Kashmiri it appears in the utterly unrecog- 
nizable form of Kml. There arc others equally inexplicable, and 
the question hence arises, are these the genuine Kashmiri words of 
the Brahmans of the valley, or pet or slang modifications of the 
illiterate vulgar, as the mass of shawl -weavers undoubtedly arc? 
Nothing but a careful examination of the language of books and of 
the higher classes can decide this ; and to do it, the language should 
he studied in its native country, and not in an outlying colony. In 
the Bengali, the ordinary words for son and dangler are chhele and 
meye, which at once indicate the admixture of the early Indian 
Aryan with the aborigines of the country. Are the non-Sanskrit 
Kashmiri words lor father, son, and daughter due to any such mis. 
ccgenation ? or are they the result of casual importations ? A correct 
reply to th# question would he of great importance to the ethno- 
logical inquirer. 
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Nor arc these vocables alone peculiar iu the Kashmiri : its system of 
inflections and conjugations, as far as may be traced in the essays 
under notice, are equally foreign to the Sanskrit. The nomi- 
native appears without a case mark, as it docs in all tlio 
other Indian vernaculars, but the genitive takes the particle sand 
which lias no analogy with any Sanskrit inflection. It changes into 
hand , sanz, kanz , sanza , hanza y ah, ik, ich, <fcc. under different cir- 
cumstances, and all of them, except tlxe last three, are entirely foreign. 
It should be observed, however, that Mr. Edgeworth (^evotes only a 
page and a half, and Major Leech only a page to declensions, and it 
would be unsafe to draw any conclusion from them as to liovv far the 
cases given by them are indicated by inflectional particles, and how 
far they are made up by altering the words from one part of speech 
to another. The neuter genitive in nk and ik looks very much as if 
it were an adj<$tive and not a substantive. 

Major Leech is averse to wliat he calls tc labouriously manufactured 
tenses' of verbs.” He thinks “ much labour and time would bo 
saved and every ordinary purpose answered, if, in case of minor 
dialects, a vocabulary only of words and a collection of sentences 
actually heard spoken, were made in the Roman character.” It is 
not to be expected, therefore, that he would be very elaborate in the 
paradigms of his verbs. They hereby occupy three and a half pages. 
But Mr. Edgeworth gives a pretty long list of verbs, and from it, it 
is evident, that most of the roots are derived from the Sanskrit, and 
that the changes they have undergone are such as are inevitable to 
all languages in course of time, the decay of primitive forms and 
sounds, and their replacement by easier forms and combinations. 

The most important test word in verbs, is the verb “to be,” 
Sanskrit as. It occurs with but slight variations in all Aryan lan- 
guages, and is not wanting in the Kashmiri. In the form of as, acA, 
and chi, the Bengaji dchi, it is met with very largely, and by itself 
would be a strong proof of the Sanskrit origin of the Kashmiri, but 
in this, as in declensions, further enquiry is necessary to prove 
in detail the analogy it bears to the Sanskrit in all its different 
moods and tenses. 

The pronouns are all of obvious Sanskrit origin, and so ike most of 
the leading adjectives and words^ indicative of number; but they 
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call for no further remark than that the information available in 
the subject is as imperfect as in the case of nouns and verbs. 

I may say the same of adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. For 
the purpose of analysing words, a thorough knowledge of prepositions 
is of the utmost importance ; without it, to attempt the task is to 
attempt an impossibility ; but of prepositions the two essays give next 
to nothing. 

But I need not any further multiply examples. It is the furthest 
from my wish to find fault with Mr. Edgeworth and Major Leech. 
They were pioneers in an untrodden field, and as such, they deserve 
our thanks for what they have done, and not our reprobation for 
what they could not do ;*and in noticing their papers, my only wish is 
to point out what remains to be done, and the rich field that lies 
open to the scholar who would devote a season ^ the u happy 
valley” to the philology of that place. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed, since the publication of 
the papers under notice, and Kashmir has been visited year after 
year by shoals of intelligent summer tourists, but nothing has been 
done to throw any new light on the language of that country, and 
it remains to this day as ill known to us as the trans-himalayan 
Aryan dialects of the Hindu Kush, or mount Kailasa. The paper of 
the Rev. E. Trump on the so-called Kafir language — an Aryan ver- 
nacular of the Indian Caucasus, is even more imperfect than those 
of Mr. Edgeworth and Major. Leech, and the vernacular of Kailasa 
is all but unknown to us, and yet great interest is attached to the 
history of those languages. They stand as landmarks of the spread 
of the Aryan races from the plateaux of Central Asia, and as such, 
have a peculiar interest for the antiquarian.” 

Mr. Riddell thought that it was incumbent on the Society, in 
making such a proposition, to indicate the course which they consider 
should be pursued, to attain the the object in view. 

Mr. Campbell $aid that he could hardly take upon himself to indicate 
the exact method to he followed — that , he thought, must be left to the 
Council as the executive of the Society. He only desired to suggest the 
subject to tfe Council, leaving it to them to follow it out by such methods 
as they might deem most proper, W^Pth reference to further observations 
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on the expediency of rendering the proposition more definite, Mr. Camp- 
bell said that if he were to suggest any practical course, it might per- 
haps be something like this ; that the Council should try to find some 
qualified member of the Society ^willing to undertake an enquiry in 
Cashmere and Chilas ; that, if the Punjab Government be willing to 
assist, some competent officer — a member of the Educational Depart- 
ment for instance — might be found, whose health required a change, 
an<# who, instead of remaining in enforced idleness at a hill station, 
might be deputed for a little time to Cashmere — that the Maharajah 
might be induced to associate with this gentleman a learned amd pro- 
gressive Pundit ; and that such a trio might, in a few months, do all 
that we could wish. But, as he had said, all this must be left to the 
discretion of the Council, to whom he could not and would not for a 
moment pretei^to dictate, 

Mr. Atkinson suggested, as an improvement, that after the word 
Chilas, the words * and if thought advisable' bo inserted in the motion. 

Mr. Campbell was quite prepared to make the alteration suggested, 
and moved the proposition of which lie had given notice in the 
following form. 

“ That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and, if 
thought advisable, to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab, 
and of His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end." 

Dr. Partridge seconded the proposition. The Chairman, in putting 
the motion, remarked that the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
a new and living Arian language could not be overrated. Sufficient 
attention had never been paid in India to the spoken languages, and 
while many scholars were occupied in the study of the literary languages 
of India, the vast mine of wealth that lay around us in the numerous 
provincial languages and dialects had been neglected, felt sure 
that the Society would support Mr. Campbell's resolution" 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Riddell desired to express his dissent from the remark of the 
Chairman, that the provincial dialects had been neglected. Numerous 
vocabularies, &c. had been prepared, and would be found in the 
§ooiety‘s journals and elsewhere. 

Mr. Heeley explained that whatfco meant to express was, that those 
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languages and dialects had never been made the objects of scientific 
study. Undoubtedly steps had been taken towards the collection of 
materials, but the analysis which alone could be productive of useful 
results, had never been applied. 

Mr. Campbell then* addressed the meeting, as follows : — 
u It may have come to the knowledge of some membbrs of the Society, 
that the Council has lately taken action with the view of obtaining in 
connection with industrial and other exhibitions, the collection and 
classification of various races' of man. When I suggested the collection 
of thd crania of the aboriginal and other races of India, the then 
President, Mr. Orote, remarked that the individuals more immediately 
interested might have some not unnatural prejudice aginst parting 
with their crania. I felt that, even when the interests of science 
were concerned, so reasonable a prejudice must be respited, and could 
only hope that they would be good enough to let the Society have 
their skulls, when they should no longer have use for them. At the 
last meeting, we had ocular proof that endeavours to this end had not 
been wholly unsuccessful, and I understand that on a late visit to the 
Andamans, Dr. Smith found a mourning widow of very aboriginal 
persuasion, wearing her husband’s skull as a sort of locket, and who, with 
great anxiety, concluded a bargain for the sale of it for the moderate 
sum of 1 rupee. Another and more immediate solution of the difficulty 
has, however, been suggested, via. that the possessors of interesting 
skulls might be not unwilling to let us examine them, while still on 
their shoulders, and on the proposition of Dr. Fayrer the Council 
have taken up the subject, and hope to bring about arrangements of 
the kind on a large scale. I believe that Dr. Fayrer is entirely right : 
that we are greatly indebted to him for bringing the matter before 
the Council ) and that in many ways the study of the human features and 
characteristics in living specimens will be above all tilings interesting 
and advantageous. I have long thought so,, and I was much struck by 
seeing men of most interesting and curious races carrying things down 
to the Punjab Exhibition two or three years ago ; the men, who were not 
to be exhibited, seemed to me much more curious than the things they 
were taking to exhibit, and at the time I ventured to suggest that the 
men also might be exhibited, but it was then too late. I will not now 
detain the meeting by any detail. I will only say that I understand 
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the pi'oject to be, to try, in the first instance, to obtain a sort of 
exhibition or congreft of the local races found in and near Bengal 
and other provinces, on the occasion of Local Industrial Exhibitions ; 
and the eventual hope is, that the way being thus prepared, we may 
at some not very distant' day have in Calcutta* a great ethnological 
congress of all the races 'of India in its widest sense ; in fact of all 
Southern Asia and the Archipelago, a congress of such a character that 
many of the Savants and accomplished men of Europe may not 
improbably be induced to take a part in it. I think it most desirable 
that the proposition should be made known to the members of the 
Society at large, and to the public, with whoso support I trust that 
it will be worked out : also that the Council should be supported in 
the matter by the vote of a general meeting. I hope therefore, that 
the Council will think it proper to read the correpondencc at the next 
meeting, that the meeting will sanction wliat has been done, and 
that the subject will be found to be one of great general interest. 
With this object, I beg to give notice of the following motions at the 
next meeting on the first Wednesday of April. 

“ 1. That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council regard- 
ing the proposed ethnological gathering be read. 

“ 2. That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 
matter. 

“ 3. That a copy of the Proceedings be communicated to the Punjab 
Government, with the expression of a hope, that it also will take an 
early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the various 
very interesting and highly developed races in and about its territory, 
as a measure preliminary to a more general .ethnological congiess.” 

Mr Waldie remarked on the specimen pf a Candle and Ear-rings 
from Burmah, presented to the Society at its meeting in January by 
S. Avdall, Esq. 

“ I have examined the samples of a Burmese candle and ear ring which 
was presented to the Society by the Rev. Mr. Long at the January 
meeting, and find,- that they are, as I then suggested, composed of Pa- 
raffin or the solid hydrocarbon which is found in the Petroleum of 
Rangoon and other places. These petroleums agree in their general 
characters with the oils obtained by the slow distillation of coal and 
bituminous shales, in contradistinction to the tarry products obtained by 
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the quick distillation of coal for illuminating gas. They arc found in 
many quarters of the globe, — in Burundi, on them shores of the Cas- 
pian, in North America, and in numerous other places, and consist of 
a mixture of many oily compounds varying in degrees of fluidity and 
volatility as also in their relation to chemical agents. Certain of them 
can be removed by the action of strong acids Und alkalies, which form 
coagula in solutions : the matter remaining is composed of a mixture 
of oily substances, compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen, all uf pretty 
nearly the same composition, but of different degrees of density and 
volatility. When distilled, the lighter and more volatile portions come 
over first ; the denser and less volatile last. If the latter portions be 
exposed to cold, a solid substance crystallizes which can be freed from 
the liquid oils by pressure — cold and warm — and purified by chemical 
processes. This solid substance is the Paraffin. 

“ When pure, Paraffin is a white, translucent, crystalline, brittle sub- 
stance ; so friable indeed, that it can be powdered even in this climate. 
In these respects, it differs considerably from wax, of which these car 
rings and candle were at first supposed to be composed; as also by 
fusing at a somewhat lower temperature. The most striking point of 
difference is the absence of plasticity in Paraffin, a property which 
renders bees- wax so valuable. 

“In a scientific point of view, the subject of greatest interest, con- 
nected with these substances, is their oiigiu. Application was made to 
Mr. Avdall, who presented them, through Mr. Long, but no informa- 
tion could be obtained on the point in question. But, as I stated at 
the time, I had examined specimens of a similfft material which had 
been found in the surface of the ground in some parts olfeurmah ; and 
there can be little doubt that the Paraffin had been separated from the 
petroleum by the slow operation of heat, atmospheric oxygen and water, 
and possibly some constituents of the soil, affording another instance 
amongst a host of others, in which the changes which are effected by 
the Chemist in the laboratory or in the factory by powerful agents, 
in hours or days, are brought about by nature by the operation of 
the feeblest chemical agencies extended over years or centuries/ * 
Letters wefe read — 

1. From Babu Rakhal Doss Haidar,* Deputy Collector, Manblioom, 
Purulia, through Col. Dalton, two letters on some old temples near the 
Barakar river. 
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The following is an abstract. 

The temples ("four in number) are situated on a rock close by the 
spot where the Grand Trank Road crosses the Barakar river. They 
are surrounded by rains which indicate that the site was that of a 
large monastery. The courts were at one time all paved with stone, 
and the temples were liifpily ornamented, and contained stone figures 
of great beauty. On the right hand side of the entrance of the most 
modern looking of the temples, there are two inscriptions. One of 
them, in the old Bengali character, dated Wednesday, the 8th of the 
wane in the month of Phalguna, Saka ^year 1383=A. D. 1459, 
records the dedication of a number of idols by one Haripriya, the 
favourite wife of a king. 

Although the inscription gives no clue to the sect of the dedicator, 
her name (the beloved of Hari), the subject of the dedication (a number 
of gods), and the allusion to Haris Chandra and future rewards, leave 
no doubt of its being a Hindu record. 

The following are its transcript and translation. 

Transcript . 

*rrc*P *>rrts: l%«rr- 

^*1^7 5f?f*nn fSTSW it 

Translation . 4 

On a fortunate Wednesday, the 8tli of the wane, in the month of 
Phalguna, in the S^ca year 1383, Ilaripriya, the favourite of the 
most beautify ( Bhurisri ) lord of the earth (king, Bkusakra) with 
a view to obtain rewards in a future world, handsomely consecrated a 
number of divine images even as Harischandra did (of yoxo). 

2. — From CoJ. R. C. Tytlcr, describing a specimen of Vuliur 
monachus. 

Utnballa f 3rd March , 1866. 

c< My dear Grote, — I have this moment, or rather an hour ago, shot 
R splendid specimen of that rare and noble bird the Vultur monachus. 
Although the bird figures in museums, little or nothing seems to be 
known of it, further than what dried skins can give : I have been 
watching those I have seen very closely, so I send you an account for 
^publication. For there can be no doubt but that many will he interested 
in the little I have to say. 
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“ I have always found this bird a very rare species : the first I ever 
saw wild, were two in the Punjab, in November, 1842. They were sitting 
in the centre of a large field, and it was quite impossible to approach 
them : I again fell in with another^pair at Oorai near Cawnporc in 
December, 1855 : they were feeding on the carcass of a dead bullock, 
along with two or three Gyps Fulvus , and nurijfers of Gyps Bengalemis , 
G . Indicus and Atagyps Calvus ; the smaller vultures shewed no 
signs of alarm at the huge appearance of the Monachus ; but I remarked 
that the latter were in the centre of the group of vultures, and had 
evidently the masterly choice of position on the carcass, I had only 
No. 8 shot in my gun, and the nearest I could approach them was at a 
distance of about 80 or 90 yards ; so that although I fired, it proved 
perfectly useless. The birds scarcely segmed to feel it, for they flew 
lazily away, and gradually ascended to a tremendous height, describing 
circles in their ascent, till they were almost out of sight, and t saw 
nothing more of them, or of any more till in December, 1865, at 
Umballa, when I was driving to the City from Cantonments, and my 
son Frank, who was sitting beside me, drew my attention to two 
Wge vultures, surrounded by smaller vultures, on the carcass of a 
horse. Wo immediately drove up to the place, and I again saw this 
rare bird. There were three of them ; and they allowed us to approach 
with the Dog cart, as I had no gun with me, to within 80 yards, and 
then flew lazily away, and describing circles, ascended to an incredible 
height. A few days afterwards, I saw three more flying in company 
with other vultures, but far too high for a shot. This morning, the 3rd 
March, 1866, I had just returned from shooting, when I found a note 
waiting for me from Dr. Scott, medical store-keeper, saying he had 
just seen two of these birds, feeding, with other vultures, on the carcass 
of a horse ; and described the place so well, that although I was very 
tired, I at once started for the spot, and then I had the satisfaction of 
again seeing three of these noble vultures, not near the carcass of the 
horse, but at some distance from it, seated on a sand hillock along 
with other vultures. I approached as cautiously as I copld : the position 
was a most exposed one, and I had a good opportunity for observing 
these monsters. At first they were about ten yards apart from each 
other, but when my presence slightly alarmed them, the largest walked 
towards the other, and both then raised themselves to their full height ; 
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and certainly they possessed a most striking appearance. They now put 
their bills together, which they clattered for a short time, apparently 
as if inclined to bite each other. I now approached within 80 yards, 
and as my gun was loaded with large shot, I fired at the largest. He 
was struck beyond all doubt, but both flew away in a most lazy 
unconcerned manner, a A after flying about 100 yards, settled on the 
sandy plain, near a few sand hillocks. I again loaded, and cautiously 
approached the spot, concealing myself behind the hillocks till within 
80 yards ; when I again selected the largest, and fired both barrels into 
it, but apparently without any more effect than the last shot, and 
both flew away in a most unconcerned manner. But when at a 
distance of about 500 yards, one suddenly fell down dead, and I 
succeeded in getting this tjjply noble bird and examining a fresh 
killed specimen. It weighs 17 lbs. — extent of wings from tip to tip 

m 

8 feet 2 inches — length, including bill and tail, 8 feet 7 inches — wing 
2 feet 9 inches — head and bill 6| inches — tarsus inches — middle toe, 

including claw, 6 inches — middle claw \\ inches : the tarsus is clothed 
in front with feathers to within 1^ inches of claws. Claws black — _ 
feet and nude skin about the head and neck : livid white, cere livid 
white — upper mandible dark brown — under lighter brown — head 
covered with downy feathers in front and top to beyond the eyes 
dark brown — back of the head covered with light brown downy 
feathers. Chin and upper part of throat covered \tith dark brown 
downy feathers, as well as the cheeks — the entire neck, eyebrows and 
region of ears, devoid of feathers, and the skin of a livid white ; length 
of tail 1 foo^ 7 inches; round the body and wings 3 feet, general 
colour very dark brown. 

“ When flying, the Vultur moimchns can easily be distinguished from 
other vultures, as no white is visible, and the tail looks very rounded. 
Gyps Bengalensis shews white in the adult bird muler the wing, and 
the young bird shews traces of white. In Atagyps Calvus two white 
patches are visible near the breast : the other vultures are light brown, 
and their face is easily distinguished.” 

The Council recommended, on the report of the Philological Com- 
iflittee, to publish the Yog Aphorisms of Patunjul, in the Sanscrit series 
of the Bibliotheca Iudica. 

The Council recommended that the Rev. J. Long be elected a mem- 
ber of the Philological Committee. 
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The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
balloted for, and elected as ordinary members. 

W. Irvine, Esq. 

B6bu Kadar Nath Mookerjec. 

Dr. J. F. Wise. 

A. P. Macdonell, Esq. 

And as Corresponding Members. 

The Rev. M. A. Sherring. 

Professor E. von Schlagintweit.' 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot for the next meeting 
as ordinary members. 

H. C. Broderick, Esq., M. D., Surgeon, 1st Regiment, Central India 
Horse, Augur. 

Proposed by Mr. II. B. Mcdlicott, seconded by Mr. H, P. Blanford. 

— Henry, Esq., Belgian Consul. 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. Heeley, seconded by Mr. II. P. Blanford. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

I. Prom Baboo Gopec Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteo- 
rological Observations taken at Calcutta in October and November, 
1865. 

2. From the Government of India (Public Works Department,) the 
Archaeological survey report of the Government of India, for 1864-65. 

3. From E. B. Harris, Esq. C. S., through T Oldham, Esq. * 

A list of things discovered in the new excavations at Sultangunge, 
up to November 1865 ; with two maps. 

4. From E. Thomas, Esq. The Initial Coinage of Bengal. 

5. From Dr. A. Sprenger, Remarks on Barbir de Maynard’s edition 
of Ibn Khordadhc, and on the Land tax of the Empire of the Khalyfs. 

6. From C. Horne, Esq. Notes on the three villages (Anjinimi, 
Karecngunge and Takoora), on the cross iftad leading to Etah ; with 
rough sketches. 
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The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 4th instant. 

Babu Rftjendra Lala Mitra, senior Member, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced : — 

1. From 11. F. Blanford, Esq., a copy of the “ Pre-historic man” 
adecturc delivered by him at the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta. 

2. From J. Murdoch, Esq., a copy of a classified Catalogue of Tamil 
printed books, compiled by him. 

3. From M. Lloyd, Esq., Tounglioo, a packet of specimens of 
indigenous tea, supposed to be the same as the Chinese plant. 

The following letter and enclosure which accompanied the donation 
were read. 

To the Secretary Asiatic Society , Calcutta . 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to inform you that I have despatched 
to your address a packet containing leaves of, I think, the China Tea 
plant. 

During a trip over the Karen hills, east of and 30 miles from Toung- 
hoo, I encamped in a valley called in Burmese “ Lekpot Aing” or the 
“ tea lake.” On the hills about this vallfcy I found the tea on an 
elevation of from 3000 to 4000 feet above sea level. JL forward an 
extract from my official journal. 

You will observe from my journal, I note that the leaf answers the 
description given of the tea leaf. The plantation, (it appears the 
trees were originally planted, see my journal,) has now become a 
wilderness, the bushes have become trees, some 30 to 40 feet high* 
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The Karens cut down hundreds of these trees annuall^o make room 
for their rice clearings. 

The spot is distant from Tounghoo 34 miles. A gotfd supply of 
water all the year round. Small quantities of ice can he collected in 
December and January.: road easy for elephants and bullocks. 

If the specimens forwarded are not sufficient to enable an opinion to 
be formed as to the value of the plant, kindly let ifte know how a 
fresh lot should be prepared befoi'e despatch. 

March 3rd, 1866. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. Lloyd, 

Deputy Commissioner, Tounghoo. 

Extract from the Deputy Commissioner of Tounglioo’s Journal, on 
liis visit to the Gyeikki country. 

“ After crossing the Dha Tlioay Kyouk mountain, the road is 
almost a continued descent ; here and there a small but abrupt hill 
has to be passed over. After travelling between 5 and 6 miles, the 
Tha Kho Creek is crossed, a small stream which runs into the 
Toukyagat, whose course is east of the “ Dha Thoay Kyouk” mountain. 
The road then passed into a valley known as Lek Pet Aing. This valley 
runs almost north and south, two miles in length, with an average 
breadth of 260 yards ; the valley is sorrounded by a small range of 
hills : whichever way the eye is turned, on these hills the tea plant is 
to be found in abundance. A small colony of Slums settled here last 
year, with a view to prepare this tea for the Tounghoo markets : the 
colony consisted of about 50 souls, hut 30 died of fever during the 
rains ; which drove those who were spared away. The Shans pronounced 
the tea plant a little inferior to the same plant found in abundance in 
the Shan States, but stated that, with proper cultivation, it could be 
greatly improved. 

t( The hills all about arc covered with tea trees. I saw some between 
80 and 40 fe$t high. The leaves of this tree are alternate, and have, 
what I have read of as peculiar to the leaf, viz. a leathery feeling and 
a marking with transparent spots. On making enquiries as to the 
origin of the trees, I am informed that between 200 and 300 years ago 
a Shan Tsawbwa, byname “ Tonug ba loo,” built a large town near 
Lekpct-Aing,” and planted tea trees, but the Tsawbwa was not allowed 
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to remain long, as the Burmese attacked his people, and broke up the 

settlement.” 

4. Fronf A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Secretary Agri-Horticultural' 
Society, three packets of wood obtained in digging a well at Ballygunge. 

Mr. Blanford observed that the specimens on the table were evi- 
dently similar in character to those which ho had described in a note 
on a tank-section at Sealdah, published in the thirty-third volume 
of the Society’s Journal. These had been pronounced by Dr. T. Anderson 
to be specimens of Sundri, and had been obtained at depths of from 
20 to 30 feet, from stumps of trees with the roots attached in situ. 
In the paper referred to, lie had endeavoured to show that their 
occurrence at this and similar depths appeared to obtain over a very . 
large part of the Gangctic delta ; and that it could only be explained 
by assuming that a general subsidence of the delta to a depth of 18 or 
20 feet had taken place since the trees grew on a former land surface. 

Dr. J. Anderson reported that the following specimens were 
added to the Museum during the month of March, 1866. 

Presentations . 

From Dr. J. Anderson, one Vipera llusscllii , one Cobra , one Sm 
Andamanensis , one Gyps Bengalensi * , one (Jriulus Me lanoceph a l as, one 
Pteropus EdwardsvL , one Lutra Nair. 

Through Dr. J. Anderson, a collection of snakes, lizards and Crus- 
tacea from the Andaman Islands. 

From W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 1 Nest of Necta^inia Nipalensis and of 
a Ncctarinia sp . ? 

From J. A. Cockburn, Esq. 1 Python molurus. 

From J, Obbard, Esq. 3 Marine boring Annelids taken from the 
timbers of a ship. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell moved, in accordance with the notice 
given at the last meeting : 

“ That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council, regarding 
the proposed ethnological gathering, be read.” The mQtion having 
been put and carried, the Secretary read the following correspondence. 

From J. Fayrer, Esq., M. D., 

Professor of Surgery in the Medical College. 

To J. Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural History Secretary , Asiatic Society , Bengal. 

“JIy dear Sir, — I shall feel obliged by your submitting the follow- 
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ing suggestion to the Council of the Asiatic Society for consideration, 
and I hope, adoption, and elaboration. 

“ The project may, at first, seem rather a startling one, but, on 
reflection, I believe it will be admitted that, were it carried out in a 
liberal spirit, much benefit might result to Science, and light be 
thrown on many obscure points in the natural history and affinities 
of the various sections of the human race. 

“ A circular has recently been issued by the Society, requesting all 
who are in a position to do so, to contribute Crania, with a view to 
the illustration of the Ethnology of India, and indeed of the world. 
But, valuable as such contributions might be, I think they woul^i 
fall short of the advantages to be derived by anthropological science 
from a study of the races themselves in life. 

“ I would propose, therefore, that the aid of C o vernmont bo sought, 
in conjunction with the Asiatic Society, in bringing together in one 
great ethnological exhibition, typical examples of the races of the old 
world, and that they should be made the subject of scientific study 
when so collected. 

11 Calcutta is peculiarly situated for the easy and rapid accomplish- 
ment of this project, and, with a little aid and support from Govern- 
ment and its officers, there can be no doubt that it might, after due 
notice, be easily carried out. 

“ The vast variety of tribes of the human race that might thus be 
assembled, would offer an opportunity of studying their natural 
history and peculiarities, that has never yet been realized. 

“ Such a gathering might well take place aftor the fashion of the 
late Exhibition, at Alipore, of the lower animals and the products of 
the country. 

“ The object here proposed surely has not less interest, for it is not 
merely in its scientific aspect that it merits consideration. 

. u It is not necessary now to enter imo details ; the general proposition 
is all I need desire to place before the Society. Should it meet with 
support from the Council, I should be happy to aid in devising a 
detailed plan as to the extent of the aid we should seek from 
Government and the public. 

il Knowing the deep interest you take in this subject, I feel sure that 
you will agree with me in the general proposition. I therefore ^eave 
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it to you to commend it to the Council, with such support or alteration 
as you may deem expedient.” 

* Yours sincerely, 

Calcutta , 16 th December ) 1865. J. Fayrer. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Council under date the 
2nd February, 1866. 

“ Read the minutes of the Council on Dr. Fayrer’ s letter, proposing 
that assistance be requested from the Government in collecting in an 
Ethnological Exhibition, typical examples of the races of the Old 
World, that they be made the subject of study when collecte'd. 

u Referred for report to a Committee consisting of Dr. Fayrer, 
Grote, Esq., Dr. D. Boyes Smith, W. L. Heeley, Esq,, Dr. John 
Anderson, and Dr. S. B. Partridge ; with power to add to their number.” 

No. 139. 

From John Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural History Secretary , Asiatic Society . 
fo E. C. Bayley, Esq., 

Secretary to the Govt, of India , Home Department. 

Asiatic Society's Jiooms y Calouita , 8 ih March y 1866. 
“ Sir, — With reference to the annexed letter from Dr. J. Fayrer 
to the Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Society, I have the 
honor to inform you, that the Council of the Society have considered 
the proposition embodied in the letter, and, I am requested to say, it 
has received their cordial support. 

“ The Council were unanimous in regarding the proposition as one 
highly calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and they 
believe it to contain a recognition of the only method by which many 
of the historical, philological and anatomical facts of the science will 
be rightly understood. I am, therefore, directed to request, in the hope 
that the proposal will meet with the approval and support of Govern* 
ment, that the claims of Dr. Fayrer ’s admirable and original proposition 
may be submitted for the consideration of His Excellency the 
Governor-General in Council. 

“ In the proposition, as it originally stands, it is intended to bring 
together in congress, typical examples of all the races of man found 
scattered throughout the Asiatic Continent and the Pacific Archipelago, 
and in no other part of the world does man present such a diversity of 
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physical, linguistic and social characters : — characters, however, which, 
as yet, are meaningless and unconnected. 

“ Human history and tradition, and all the facts bearing on the 
history of the domestication of the lower animals, point to the above 
geographical area as the first residence of primaeval man ; the enlarged 
study, therefore, of recent man in the area becomes one of surpassing 
importance. 

“ The Council arc of opinion that one great reason why the Science 
of Ethnology has not progressed in a ratio correspondffng with that 
which in past years has characterized tho advance of other and 
cognate science^, is due to tho fact that the Natural History 
method has never as yet been applied to the elucidation of the various 
phenomena which Sthnology offers for our observation and research. 
They believe that Dr. Fayrer’s proposition is based upon an appre- 
ciation of this great want, and they feel convinced, if the method 
which he has propounded for meeting it, is carried out in an enlightened 
spirit and countenanced by the support of a liberal Government, that 
Ethnology will enter upon a brilliant career of discovery. 

“ It is proposed to- bring together typical examples of each race, 
and to make them the subject of careful and scientific description. 
Every physical character will be carefully noted and registered by 
means of photographs and by plaster of Paris casts, and the type of 
each spoken language will be determined, and the prominent social 
customs of each tribe will be described ; and by applying the com- 
parative system or true natural history method, an attempt will bo 
made to determine their affinities. 


“ The Council have the honor to suggest that the proposed Ethnolo- 
gical Congress would form a fitting adjunct to the General Industrial 
Exhibition for 1869-70, which the Governor- General in Council has 
recommended for the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
such an occasion, Calcutta, owing to h $ geographical proposition, will 
he thronged with the specimens of many Indian and Asiatic tribes 
%nd races ; and the Council are of opinion, that if the opportunity be 
fully taken advantage of, little difficulty will be experienced in 
illustrating the Ethnology of the whole of tho area to which I have 
alluded, and in bringing together nearly all the persistent modifications 
Qi the human race. 
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11 The Council are fully impressed with the importance of the many 
and intricate details which will have to be considered before the * 
scheme is fully matured, whilst they appreciate the many difficulties 
which suggest themselves : still they are satisfied that the scheme is 
one which can be matured, if the Government of India will give it 
their countenance and support. 

“As a preliminary step to the further maturing of the scheme, I 
am desired to suggest that a detailed statement of the various races 
found in India called for from each Government. The Council be- 
lieve that such a list would be of great interest, and prove a valuable aid 
to the study of Ethnology. * 

“ If the sanction of Government is given to Dr. Jf^Fayrer’s proposal, 
and the Councirs suggestion that the Congress should form a part of 
the General Industrial Exhibition for 1869-70 is approved, it will be 
necessary ultimately to interest the services of the French, Russian, 
Chinese, Spanish and Dutch Governments, with the view of obtaining 
examples of the various tribes found in their Asiatic territories, and 
from the interest which the majority of these Governments have 
always manifested in the progress of science, the Council feel confident 
that the proposed Congress will meet with their cordial support. 

“ Knowing that the Government of India has always, in the past, 
lent aid to any scheme tending to spread a knowledge of the benefits 
of civilization and to advance learning, the Council have every 
assurance of the success of their proposition, and feel confident of the 
support of Government^ 7 

I have, &c. 

(Sd.) John Anderson, M. D. 

Secretary for Natural History , Asiatic Society . 

A copy of the above was also addressed to the Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department. 

No. 141. 

From John Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Natural History , Secretary , Asiatic Society . 

To the Secretary to the Government of Bengal , 

Asiatic Society's Rooms t Calcutta , 8th 3farchj 1866. 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit for the consideration of His 
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Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the accompanying letter from 
• Dr. Fayrer to the Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a copy of a letter addressed by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society to the Foreign and Home Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

“ I am requested by the Council to la/ before you a modification of 
Dr. Fayrer’s proposal, in the hope that it will meet with the approval 
of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. The Council believe that 
this modified proposition might be carried out with ^nparative ease 
during the Agricultural Exhibition at the end of the prosent year, 
and with great^dvantage to Anthropological Science. 

“ This modified proposition is not intended to interfere with or super- 
sede the original one, which the Council fain hope will meet with the 
cordial support of the Government of India. 

“ The Council are of opinion that an Ethnological Congress of all the 
tribes found in Bengal, Nepal and Burmah, and in the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands would be one of easy accomplishment ; especially at 
the time indicated, as examples of many of the above tribes will be 
drawn to Calcutta by the Agricultural Exhibition. 

61 If this proposal meets with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Council of the Asiatic Society have to request, with a viow to 
further details, that His Honor will be pleased to instruct all Com- 
missioners in Bengal to furnish official lists of all the races of men 
found in their respective districts, and to indicate in these lists the 
means at their disposal for the transport of individuals of each tribe 
to the Congress in Calcutta, and the probable expense of so doing. 

“ The Council, after a careful consideration of the whole subject, 
believe that this is the first step to the completion of the design, and 
as all the arrangements will still remain to be made for the transit of 
specimens of each race to Calcutta after the above returns have been 
supplied, the Council earnestly iv ^uest that the information now called 
tor, may be furnished not later than the end of April. 

“ The Council, in recommending this project for the consideration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, feel certain that there can only be one opinion 
regarding the scientific importance of Dr. Fayrer’s conception in its 
modified form, and of the amount and kind of knowledge it will 
convey to us of Indian Ethnology ; and they have therefore eveiy 
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confidence in submitting the proposition for the sanction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who has always manifested a keen appreciation, 
of the benefits which result from scientific research*” 

I have, &e. 

(Sd.) J. Anderson, M. D , 
Natural History Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


No. 1577. 

From* J, Geogheqan, Esq., 

Offig. Junior Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Fort William , the 1C \th March , 1866. 

General. 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 141 of the 8th instant, and in reply to say that instructions have 
been issued to all ConSfcissioners under the authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, for the preparation and submission of lists of all races of 
men found in their respective divisions. I am at the same time to 
point out that the Asiatic Society are mistaken in supposing that 
there will be a general Agricultural Exhibition held at the end of 
this year. It is not proposed to hold such exhibition till the cold 
weather of 1867-68. 


I havc, &c., 

(Sd.) J. Geoc.iieoan, 

OJfg. Junior Secy . to the Govt, of Bengal . 


Mr. Campbell then addressed the meeting as follows : — a My next 
motion is this— * 

2, “ That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 
matter.” 

“ You have now heard the correspondence which speaks for itself 
and shows you Dr. Fayrer's plan and the proceedings of the Council 
upon it. It is true that the whole matter is as yet in embryo, but^ 
my object in bringing it forward to-night, .is the hope of enlisting, in 
favour of the project, the sympathies of the members of the Society in 
all parts <£ the country, and of the. public at large. Nothing can 
come into the world full fledged, and things don’t grow in the dark. 
I hope that by the aid of many energetic and highly-informed mem- 
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bers, and by enlisting in the discussion the Public and the J*ress, the 
thing may gradually take practical shape and fruit may be borne. 

“ I will not now address myself to the more magnificent proposal 
which Dr. Fayrer, with a worthy enthusiasm, hopes to realise some 
years hence, a great International Congress, in which the races of ull 
Asia, Australia, and the Isles even to the farthest Pacific, may be collec- 
ted together in Calcutta as a great centre, and all the Savans of Europe 
and America may flock here to see them. That may, I hope, some day 
be realised \ but it will take time, and there are steps intermediate before 
arriving at that consummation. I do not wonder that at this early stage 
the Government of India should cautiously abstain from pledging 
themselves to tlqp Congress, till the project has taken a more 
definite shape. Meantime they give us the assistance which we 
desire, by collecting information for us. Looking especially to the 
advantage of a practical beginning, I would subm^ to the meeting a few 
remarks regarding the humbler project, which is the subject of the 
letter to the Government of Bengal. It seems probable that a com- 
mencement can best be made by Local Ethnological Exhibitions on a 
comparatively small scale, and sucli as can be carried out at small 
expense and with machinery ready to hand. The body of scientific men 
in this country is not so great, nor the interest of the public in a single 
Subject so absorbing, that a Local Ethnological Exhibition could be 
expected to stand alone ; but it may, as the Special Committee on the 
subject thinks, with great advantage and interest, be combined With 
the Local Agricultural and Industrial Exhibitions. For a project 
of this kind, no place is so favourably situated as Calcutta, and no 
country contains a greater and more interesting variety of races than 
the Bengal Li cut -Governorship and its borders. If we go no further 
than the bazars of this city, we there find an immense assemblage 
of most marked tribes and races of almost every nation and every 
clime of Southern Asia and the Isles. And, as I think I once before 
remarked, if we only explore this 1 maidan' at our doors, and examine 
the coolies working on the ditches, we may discover races more 
peculiar, more unknown and undescribed, more ancient, and more 
interesting, than in any savage and remote country in the#orld. The 
aboriginal races come down very largely for*labour of this kind. 
*1 often stop and look at them, and I have tried to make something of 
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them, hut they don’t understand me ; I don’t understand them ; and they 
don’t seem to realise the interest of ethnological inquiries, so I have 
not progressed much. In brief, however, 1 say, that if we go no farther 
than our bazars and our labouring coolies, we have the materials for a 
large and important Ethnological Exhibition. The varieties of the 
race arc there, but without some arrangement, classification, and 
means of enquiry, little can be done. The proposal really is little 
more than to collect and marshal good and characteristic specimens 
of the races ready to hand, at such time and place, and with such 
facilities for communication, that they can be systematically studied 
by those who take an interest in such matters. 

“ To render complete an Exhibition of this Jfind in Calcutta, we 
should hope that the Local Government would consent to bring 
together, at no greater expense than is now devoted to the transport 
of animals and goods* specimens of such races subject to it, as are not 
found in and about Calcutta. I will only glance at some of the races 
within the limits of the Province. To begin with, we have not only 
in Bengal but also in Beliar a large portion of Hindoostan, and good 
samples of the Hindustani races. All or almost all the tribes and 
castes of Bengal and Hindustan, would be represented without any 
difficulty. On the western border-land, in the Chota-Nagpore 
Commissionership and the borders of Cuttack, we have what lean only,, 
describe as a perfect congeries of aboriginal tribes of fevery kind. 
Dra vidian Gonds and Rajmahalees, the Coolie tribes, Moondales and 
Bhoomiges and Sontals ; Bhooyas and Khonds and others yet unclasscd. 
They are all within easy reach of Calcutta, (when not, as they are for 
the most pavt, already here,) and they have much engaged the attention 
of a very scientific man, Col. Dalton, the Commissioner. An exhibition 
ot Aborigines would be the easiest thing in the world. And as they 
are such excellent labourers, they might be utilised as Coolies to put 
in order the Exhibition grounds at certain times, while at others 
they take their seats for the instruction of the Public. 

“ Then on the other side of Bengal, on the East, we have another 
equally extensive congeries of races of another great stem of the human 
family, the* Mongolian and Indo-Chinese, represented in its principal 
branches, Thibetan, 4hunese, Siamese proper, and by a vast variety of 
tribes, civilized and savage. Of these also, . an assorted cargo 
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might very easily be brought down in a Steamer. A few Anda- 
mianese would give us one of the most primitive and interesting 
of all races. The port of Calcutta would supply Chinese and 
Malays, Africans, and men of the Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
Some interesting specimens might be obtained from Nepal and 
Burmah, each within a very few days’ journey. Altogether, I 
maintain that at a very small expense, and with very easy arrangement, 
a very large and important Ethnological collection might be brought 
together at any Exhibition in Calcutta. The plan then which I 
would suggest, would be somewhat ns follows. That an Ethnological 
branch should be added to the next Agricultural Exhibition, in which, 
without in any way* degrading men and brethren to the position of 
animals, opportunity should be given for studying man at least to the 
same extent to which animals arc studied ; a stufly which, in the case 
of humans, should extend to language and to mental qualities, as well 
as to physical qualities. I would engage a suitable number of indivi- 
duals of pronounced type, as Exhibitors on a suitable remuneration. 
I would erect a sufficient number of booths or stalls divided into com- 
partments, like the boxes in a theatre or the shops in a bazar ; I would 
arrange, that on certain hours, on certain days, the Exhibitors, classified 
according to races and tribes, should sit each in his own stall, should 
receive and converse with the Public, and submit to be photographed, 
painted, taken off in casts, and otherwise reasonably dealt with, in the 
interests of science. I would have each stall properly labelled with 
particulars of race, habitat, age, &c. of the occupants, and would pro- 
vide competent interpreters to enable them to communicate with the 
Public. In this way I think that a commencement might be made 
of such a scientific study of man, as has never yet been attempted ; 
and I believe that those who first in practice break the ice and com- 
mence work in this direction, may bo the Pioneers of great movements 
and earn for themselves a name in history. 

“ I hope, I need scarcely argue, that a movement of this kind is no 
mere dihttanteism . Of all sciences, the neglected study of man is now 
recognised as the most important. The breeding of horses is a 
science ; the breeding of cattle is a science ; I believe that the breeding 
of short-horns is one of the most exciting of Ef^tish occupations, but 
the breed of man has hitherto been allowed to multiply at hap-hazard. 
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Man himself should surely be the subject of a science ; not only are his 
physical features parallel to those of the animals, and capable of a like* 
improvement, but we know that mental qualities also are hereditary, 
and wo may presume capable of similar improvement. Prom a scien- 
tific study of Man, his physique, his language, his laws, his mind and 
his manners, much of history, prior to written record, is brought to 
light; and as history repeats itself, by studying contemporaneous races 
in an early stage of development, we may best see man as he existed 
many thousand years ago. When we better understand his nature, 
his varieties, and the laws of his development, we may better improve 
him. Already great questions are pressing on the world, with which, 
from want of a sufficient knowledge of the creature man, we are 
totally unprepared to (Seal. The world is becoming more and more 
one great country ; Ufae meets race, the black with the white, the 
Arian with the Turanian and the Negro ; and questions of miscegena- 
tion or separation are very pressing. In more Ilian one quarter of the 
world the Negro is a great difficulty, and opinions regarding him are 
still utterly discordant. Some assert him to be not only a man and a 
Ifrothcr, but just as good as ourselves ; others assert that be is only fit 
for slavery. Even in these days, I find that in England, at the An- 
thropological Society, a bold naval officer broadly propounded that last 
doctrine, apparently, (if we may trust the report,) with considerable 
sympathy among the audience ; and lie even went so far as to enunciate? 
with reference to the late lamentable occurrences in Jamaica, that it 
was totally unnecessary to wait for the evidence, since, to his knowledge, 
the Negro is an animal so vicious, so stupid, so degraded, that it must 
have been right to shoot him down. To solve the great questions of 
the day, we ought to know how and how far the varieties of our race 
are capable of improvement ; what is the effect of tlie intermixture of 
various races, and much more besides. We have here, as I said, at a 
point where the extremes of different races meet, and where we have 
them both pure, and blended in every possible degree,— wo have here, I 
repeat unrivalled opportunities for such studies, qpd I trust that we shall 
make the most of them. I beg to move that the action of the 
Council in this matter be approved by the Society.” 

Mr. Beverley second^ the proposition ; which was then put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Campbell then rose to propose the third resolution, of which he 
*had given notice, and addressed the meeting tortile following effect: — 

“ 1 Jiope we may look to see the way paved for' a great Ethnological 
Congress, not by one only, but by many local Exhibitions. I have 
addressed myself more particularly to that which we may, I trust, 
before long have in Calcutta ; but there is one other locality which I 
would also wish to be permitted to make the subject of a special 
motion, on account of its extreme importance. I allude to the Punjab. 
I may almost sav, that if one-half of the races of mankind are to be 
found in Bengal, the other half may be found in and about the Pun- 
jab. At any rate not only all India, but all Asia, and a good deal 
besides, would be represented at the two points of Calcutta, and Lahore 
or Peshawur : the south and east at the one, the north and west at the 
other. If the varieties to be found in Bengal are perhaps more nu- 
merous and more original, on the other hand, the highest types of the 
human race are to be found in and near the Punjab. The farther 
you go towards the northwest of India, the finer and handsomer do the 
people become, and I have no hesitation in saying, that the very high- 
est development of the human race, the greatest personal beauty 8f 
feature and form, ii^to bo found in those regions ; while, in point of men- 
tal acuteness also, the Cushineree, for instance, is probably excelled by 
no race in the world. The people of the Punjab plains, though some- 
what dark, are really as fine a race as can anywhere be seen, and in the 
hills immediately beyond, we have races free from any intermixture of 
the blood of the Southern Aborigines, (which probably move or less 
intermingles with most Indian races) ; the very purest Arians, fair, ro- 
bust. high-featured, eminently handsome. Whether we European 
Arians have mingled witli some aboriginal Esquimaux or Finns or 
primeval Fish-eaters of some sort, I do not know ; but we cannot all be 
said to be remarkably berutiful, especially the labouring classes. 
In the hills of the Indian Caucasus, almost every coolie that you meet 
with a load of apples on his back, might be taken in marble as a model 
of the human kind. In the Punjab then, from among the various 
races of Punjabees of the plains and hills, the Cashmeroes, the Aff- 
glians, the Chilasees and Kaffirs, the Persians and Beloochis, as well 
as some of the Northern Hindustanee tribes, might be collected the 
finest show of Arians possible in the world. Again, specimens of all 
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the Turkish and Mongolian tribes are readily available. That most 
remarkable race of Mongolian feature, Persian tongue, and remarkable* 
energy and industry, the Ilazarihs of the hills about Ghuznec, come 
freely to the Punjab to seek labour ; and there are in those quarters 
many^other peculiar tribes. The Turkish race reaches in fact into 
the territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and both by that route 
and by Cabal, Turcomans and Northern Asiatics of every degree find 
their way to the Punjab. There is a Thibetan population all along 
the north-eastern frontier of the Punjab territories, and the races of 
Central Asia come ift freely by that route. Thus then we might have 
at Lahore the finest Arian races, some of the finest Turanian races, 
and a great variety of races blended between the two. We may look, 

I think, to the Lieutenant- Governor of the Punjab to encourage any 
good movement for yie advancement of knowledge. I therefore 
would bring the present movement specially to his notice, by moving 
the following resolution : — 

“ 3. That a copy ofjthc Proceedings be communicated to the Pun- 
jab Government, with^thc expression of a hope that it also will take 
an early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the 
various very interesting and highly developed races in and about its 
territory, as a measure preliminary to a more general Ethnological 
Congress.” 

Mr. Atkinson seconded the resolution. 

In support of the motion, Mr. Beverley wished to point out that, 
although from the enormous variety of district frontier tribes, Bengal 
offered peculiar facilities for such an Exhibition, as had been proposed, 
still, much valuable information might be collected in the Punjab, in 
which direction lay the ancient Iran, the cradle of the human race. It 
was to bo expected that we should there find important facts which 
would help to throw light on the earliest history of man. The degree 
of assistance which the Society might expect from Government in 
this matter, would depend, in a great measure, upon the exertions with 
which, in the mean time, it amassed the requisite facts and information 
to give interest and value to the specimens when collected. He miglft 
say, the world was looking to this society for the solution of many of 
the difficulties in which the early history of man was involved, and it 
therefore behoved each member to exert himself. There were two 
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aspects in which this subject might bo studied, the physical relations 
of the various races, and their language and customs. Every one 
might not be competent to deal with the subject in both branches, 
but there were few of the Society’s members, who could but take an 
interest in one or the other of them. 

Mr. Blanford could not accept the suggestion of Mr. Beverley/ that 
the centre from which man had radiated, was probably identical with 
the traditional centre of the Arian race. It is indeed unknown at 
what geological period the human race commenced, but the known facts 
of piimitive ethnology indicate that man’s development in his earlier 
stages was very slow, and he could not have made, and indeed so far 
as we know, did not make his appearance in Western Europe, at the 
close of the glacial period, until he had made very great advances, and 
had discovered the arts of producing fire, and of providing himself 
with clothing ; the former especially a discovery of great difficulty 
and of the highest impoi tance. But the climate of Trail was not at 
the present day one suited to an utterly savage race, and there is good 
reason to believe, judging from the observations of Br. Hooker in the 
Lebanon, and of Indian Geologists on the former extension of the 
Himalayan glaciers, that in the later Tertiary period, it had been still 
less adapted to the wants of savage man. Moreover during a great 
part of the later Tertiary period, a sea of considerable extent had 
occupied much of the region of Central Asia, east of the Caspian and 
north of the Hindoo Kush, and had, for a long period, acted as a 
barrier between the faunas of S. E. Asia on the one hand, and that 
of Siberia and Europe "on the other. Even at the present day, there 
is a marked distinction between these faunas. He thought that the 
region of the anthropoid apes, which in habits and wants most nearly 
resembled the undeveloped animal man, was a far more probable 
centre of the latter’s origin, and it was noteworthy that in this and 
the neighbouring region of Australia, are to be found at the present 
clay some of the lowest human types, the Negritoes and Australians. 
We could do little more than speculate at present, but such facts as 
we have, appeared rather to point to an equatorial region as the 
place of man’s origin, than to that in which man had developed into a 
higher form of animal, and from which ho had issued at a later 
period to dispossess and drive backwards the less advanced forms of his 
species. 
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Mr. Beverley, while admitting the high importance attached to geo- 
logical discoveries, nevertheless doubted whether the investigations in 
Central Asia had been sufficiently elaborate, to warrant the conclusions 
drawn by the Honorary Sectary. So far, however, from his having 
started a novel idea, the theory was that which, up to the last year or two 
ha40fe>tainod universal acceptance, and tlio onus proband i \ny on those 
seeking to overthrow it. But there was some presumptive evidence 
in favour of Iran, or the parts of Central Asia thereabout, being the 
earliest seat of tho human family. It was to that country that the 
earliest traditions all pointed, and the history of every country always 
led us back. It was from Central Asia that successive races had 
spread both east and west to drive on and supplant each other. In 
the west we had the irruptions of the Huns, the Goths and the Turks, 
while India itself had been frequently invaded from the north-west. 
Indeed it would seem as though, in the struggle for existence, the most 
barbarous tribes had been driven farther and farther from the common 
centre, and while seeking therefore for aboriginal tribes in the* islands 
of the Pacific and other out-of-the-way corners of the world, we 
should nevertheless expect to find the cradle of tire human family in 
that region, where, apart from European influences, the race had made 
the greatest progress in physique and civilization. 

Major Norman observed that faany of the Punjab regiments offered 
a great variety of materials for the study of the races from Central 
Asia. In one regiment there were a number of Siah-Posh Kafirs, in 
another, men from the neighbourhood of Kandahar. He thought 
that an exhibition of such men would bo mog| desirable. 

Mr. Campbell could bear witness to the extreme interest of the 
Ethnology of many of the Punjab regiments. As a member of the 
Statistical committee he had endeavoured to obtain a return of the 
various tribes represented in these regiments, with tables of the aver- 
age height, weight, and character of the men. This last characteristic 
is especially well developed by the discipline of a regiment. 

Dr. P. Boyes Smith stated that Dr. Fayrer was unavoidably absent 
from the present meeting, to his own great regret. * 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried ^unanimously. 

The Chairman gave notice that at ‘the next meeting th? Council 
would move : “ That this Meeting is desirous of placing on record its 
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appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of Oriental Literature, evinced by the Lieut. -Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed 
Oriental College at Lahore.” 

The following letter from E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, was read : — 

No. 3169. 

From E. C. Bayley, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government of India . 

To J. Anderson, Esq., M. D., 

Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Dated , Fort William , the 31s£ March , 1866. 

Home Dept., Public. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter No. 172, dated the 23rd instant, 
I am directed to state that the “ Bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Public Museum at Calcutta,” having passed into law as Act 
No. XVII. of 1866, the Governor-General in Council is prepared to 
take over the collections of the Society, and to place them in the 
hands of Trustees, in conformity with the j>rovisions of the above- 
mentioned Act, and with this view, His Excellency in Council re- 
quests that the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will, as 
required by the law, nominate four Trustees as early as possible. 

I have <fec., 

E. C. Bayley, 

Secy . to the Govt, of India, 

m 

Letters from C. C. Stevens, Esq. and B. L. Martin, Esq., intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members : — 

H. C. Broderick, Esq., M. D. ; N. A. Henry, Esq., the Belgian 
Consul. « f 

The following gentlemen were named for balltlt, as ordinary mem- 
bers, at the ensuing meeting : — 

W. H. Coxe, Esq., Krishnagur College, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Lieutenant B. Lovett, Kohat, proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
seconded by Mr. W. S. Atkinson. 
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Baboo Peary Ch&nd Mitra, proposed by Mr. W. S. Atkinson, se- 
conded by Mr, H, F. Blanford. 

Baboo Soorut Nath Mullick, Howrah, proposed by Baboo Jfiilava 
Krishna Singh, seconded by Baboo Rajcndralald Mitra. 

lie receipt of the following communications was announced : — 

* From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of the results of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at Calcutta for December, 
1865, 

2. From Lieutenant-Colonel R. 0. Tytler, “ Description of Dry- 
moica Verrcauxii” 

3. From C. Horne, Esq , cc Notes on Jusrow village and its ruins. ” 

4. From W. Herschell, Esq., “ Description of the Chandrarokha j 
Gurh near Sashtanee, Purgunnah Nycgong, Midnapore.” 

5. From Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. T. Walker. “ The Russian 
geographical operations in Asia.” 

6. From G. E. Ward, Esq., “ Note on the existence of Buddhist 
remains in the Dhoon.” 

The Secretary read Mr. Ward’s note as follows : — 

“ As I see that Mr. Forrest has again directed attention to the pro- 
bable existence of Buddhist or other remains in the Doon, I take the 
liberty of writing you word of some facts which have come under my 
own observation, in the hope that more experienced antiquaries may 
be induced to examine the subject, or at all events that I may gain 
some hints as to any materials that may exist, for arriving at some 
knowledge of the Boon’s past history. 

“ About two years ago, the proprietor of%n estate at Horawala, in 
trenching for tea, turned up the remains of what he took to be an 
old palace. No coins or inscriptions were found, but a large quantity 
of bricks, of which some are said to have measured 24' X 24' X 9'. 
No one being on the spot who cared for such things, the bricks were 
brokeTh up, and the greater pa rt built into a tea factory. The largest 
brick I could find at all perfect, measured 16 J X 16 X 6|, but I saw 
many shapeless fr|§ments of what must have been larger bricks than 
this one. One fragment I measured was 15 X 9 X 8. I understand 
that there was a mark found upon all the bricks turned up ; but 1 
found no traces of such a mark myself, and could not form a clear idea 
of the nature of it from, what I heard. There is a mound near the 
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tea plantation, which, I suspect, contains more relics. Horawala is 
situated on the slope of the Himalayas immediately under Badr&j, at 
a distance of about 8 or 9 miles, as the crow flies, from the Jumna, 
and occupies a commanding position. Separated from Iloraw&la and 
its surrounding small villages by tho Kot Naddi, is a lofty eminence 
called by the natives Dliobri, which bears a local reputation of luring 
once been a place of some importance. Numerous fragments of bricks 
are washed down from it, by the torrents formed during the rains, into 
the Kot Naddi on the east and the Maota on the west. Both these 
rivers have their source in tho ravines of Badraj, and for some distance 
run almost parallel to each other with a very small interval. The 
SMaota, however, is united to the Gakna and takes its name for some 
distance before the Kot joins it, and with it forms the Sitlawala 
Naddi. The hill called Dhobri, which is only known to the records as 
part of the township of Surna, is a long narrow and excessively steep 
barrier between the Kot and the Maota. Ascending from the Kot, 
one reaches a terrace about half way up, which is exceedingly regular in 
its formation, and much unlike anything I have observed in the other 
hills below the Himalayas. The summit is now barely a yard in 
width, the descent to the Maota being a tremendous precipice, though 
the tiny thread of water which constitutes that river, runs far away 
from the side. As one proceeds to the north along the summit, one 
meets two sudden breaks in the hill, which have every appearance of 
being artificial. Passing these, one can with difficulty arrive at a peak, 
now tenanted by birds, with precipices on three sides, and the latter of 
the two dykes I have mentioned on the fourth. Nothing can exceed 
tho desolation which at present characterises the spot, yet even on this 
summit I found fragments of bricks similar to^those I bad seen all 
about the hill. These fragments measured 8' in breadth by 2^ in 
depth, and the greatest length I saw was 9'. I must add that north 
of this spot and of Horawala, are the villages of Kotra and ftothi, 
which names, with that of the river Kot, seem to indicate the Iiemory 
of some ancient citadel. The remains at Pirt$lf>ur consist of an old 
fort surrounded by a moat and by thorny bamboos, and a Hindu tem- 
ple and some Satis ; but there are traditions of an extensive city situ- 
ated in what is now the Pirthipur forest, and traces of an old aqueduct 
running through it. In recent times Pirthipur was the place where 
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are found at the latter place, built in with those of a later date, the 
smallest I have seen; and I think it probable that both Pirthipdr and 
Naw&da were selected as being historical places. Besides the spots 
I have mentioned, the ancient remains of Santaurgarh, said to have 
been demolished by Akbar, the site of Kalyanpur marked by a cu- 
rious well lined with alternate rows of brick and stone, and a hill 
immediately above the village of Bijepur on the opposite side of the 
river Tons,' are, I think, worthy of attention. At present le#fceems to 
be known of the Boon than of any other part of British India, though* ' 
there can be no doubt, it has been a most populous district, and is one 
of the most sacred tract* of Hindu geography. The native traditions 
now current are various, and not easily rcconcileable. Some attribute 
the origin of the name Doon to Drona ; and the spot is pointed out near 
the junction of the Tons and the Jumna, (outside the Doon,) where the 
sage performed penance for many years. Another story is, that a 
Baujfira whose name is not given, peopled the valley and remained 
unmolested for some years, through the neighbouring Rajas being 
unaware of the existence of the Doon. There is a spot called Gang- 
bhcwa near the Jumna, where the Ganges is said to have visited this 
Baujara, who was at this time unable to proceed to Hurdwar, but this 
tradition would seem more naturally to apply to Drona.” 


Dr. Anderson reported that the following specimens were purchased 
for the museum duiing March last : — 

One skeleton of a Bhootea, 

One C'icmia alba . 

One Graculus carlo , 

One Gras Antigone. 

\j One Mycteria Australia . 

One Pdhradoxurus Masungus . 

One Comus splendem. 

One Emplocomus albo-cr {status. 
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The last monthly gcneial meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
on Wednesday, the Gth instant. 

W. L. IlHley, Esq,, Vice-Piesidcnt, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Piesentations were announced. 

1. From J H. Ciawford, Esq, a steel piint portrait of Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejecbhoy, Bait 

2 From Moulavi Agha Ahmad Ali, through Piofessor Blochmann, 
a copy of “ Muayzid-i-Burlian,” a lexicographical work in Persian. 

3. From Professor Goldstucker, Pijjpcipal Editoi, Sanskr^ Text 
Society, a copy of the “ Nyaya Mala Vistara ” 

4. From Capt. G. C. Depree, two Rubbings of a Pali inscription 
from a cave below the celebrated Ramgurh hills in Siigooja. The 
following letter accompanied the donation : — 

Chota Nagpoie , 6th May , 1866. 

My de vr IIkeley, M 

I have to-day sent off a hook post packet, containing some rubbing# 
of a Pali insciiption cut in a cave below the celebrated Ramgurh 
IIilMn Siigooja, which was desciibed by Col. Dalton, and published 
in the Asiatic Society’s Journal in his “ Notes of a tour, &c.” Will 
you kindly give the said rubbings over to any savant, and send me 
particulars of the translation when one be made. You will see that in 
addition to the rubbing of each letter, I have subscribed the* form of 
the letter carefully copied by hand : this will elucidate a doubtful im- 
pression. The second or wester# inscription I copied entirely, as my 
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hand became accustomed to the character, and the letters were all 
repetitions of those in the eastern inscription. 

I have some water from the hot springs of Sirgooja, also some sur- 
face coal from the same locality. Will they be of any interest to the 
Society ? If so, I will send them down. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. C. Depree. 

6. From J. Wcstmacott, Esq., specimens of canes, rattans, and a 
skull of a deer, from Jessorc. 

6. From S. Jennings, Esq., a specimen of a flying lizard, Draco 
Dussumieri. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members : — 

It. B. Smart, Esq. ; Capt. J. Macdonald ; T. W. Gribb^ Esq., 0. S. 
J. Sime, Esq., B. A. ; W. II. Bourke, Esq ,* Barrister-at-Law ; Dr. II. B. 
Buckle, C. B. ; C. Brownfield, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as ordinary members : — 

A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzabad, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. Blanfovd. 

M. H. Ormsby, Esq., proposed by Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr# Fedden. 

J. JjJ. Mathews, Esq., pjpposed by Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. 
Blanford. 

Letters from Capt. G. M. Bowie and J. C. Whishaw, Esq., intimat- 
ing their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

In accordance with the amendment carried in the last meeting, the 
following papers were laid on the table : — “ An address of the native 
nobilit^fcand gentry of Lahore and Umritsur, to the Hon'ble D. F. 
McLeod, C. B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, on the establish- 
ment of a College for the study of Oriental languages and Ilis 
Honor’s reply to the same. 

The Secretary read the following memo, and a letter from the 
Hobble Mr. Macleod : — 

Memorandum on proposed Oriental University at Lahore. 

waited for a length of time, after replying to the Address 
of the Lahore and Amritsur gentry on the above subject, expecting to, 
teceiye from their Committee a statement of the course they intended 
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to pursue, and finding that they made no move, I had an interview 
on the subject with Dr. Leitner, which ended in his requesting me to 
suggest to them in writing the measures which I would advise them 
to adopt. • 

I accordingly wrote to them, that there appeared to me to be only 
two methods in which Government could effectively co-operate with 
their Obmmitteo, viz. : 

1. By so far modifying the rules of the Ca^itta University, as 
to admit of purely Oriental Colleges being affiliated to it; appro- 
priate honours and degrees beiij^ awarded to the foremost pupils of 
these Colleges, by a special machinery formed for the purpose ; 
grants-in-aid being, at the same time, allowed to these Colleges; — or 
2ndly. By so far modifying the Grant-in-aid Rules, as to admit 
of an Oriental University, such as the Committee propose to establish 
for the Punjab, receiving a grant-in-aid ; and being otherwise dealt 
with as a grant-in-aid Institution. 

The Committee, I find, unanimously preferred the latter, and within 
the last few days, I have received from them a Resolution in English* 
to this effect, which I am now about to submit to Government. 

I intimated to Dr. Leitner, that I considered the first of these me- 
thods, if practicable, to be by far the preferable one, and pointed out 
that if they did not at least make the effort to secure its adoption, 
they would subject themselves to the same charges, which theyJbring 
against the Anglo-Educationists, of being too exclusive. But they 
have nevertheless, as I have stated, determined to solicit the adop- 
tion of the second measure, in preference — despairing, it would appear 
— and not perhaps without reason — of obtaining any such concession 
on the part of the Calcutta University, as would meet their vtews. 

Not being myself conversant with University matters, and being 
at a distance from the Head- Quarters of the Supreme Government, 
where the Calcutta University has been established, I feel that I am by 
no means competent to discuss this matter, or to advise in connection 
with it, successfully. And accordingly, if the members of the Asiatic 
Society who take a deep interest in the cause of Oriental Literature, 
and are more favourably circumstanced than I, will afford us the 


#\A copy is subjoined, 
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aid of tlieir advice and encouragement, they will be rendering us, at 
the present time, a very essential service. 

D. F. M’Leod. 

Lahore , the 22nd 9tay, 1866. 

Resolution of provisional Committee at Lahore , in regard to the 
relation which they desire to he established between the proposed Oriental 
University and the Government. ^ h 

The following Evolution was arrived at by the provisional Com- 
mittee of the Oriental University, consisting of more than half of the 
supporters of the movement, at a meting held on the morning of the 
80th (thirtieth) of April, 1866 : — 

“ That the supporters of the Oriental University movement consi- 
der it essential to the success of the objects they have in view, that the 
Oriental University should have a separate existence ; that it should 
give every guarantee of proper financial management which the Go- 
vernment and the public may require ; that the Grant-in-aid rules 
are the only ones which at present meet the case of the Oriental 
University, but that they should bo in so far modified as to admit of 
the direct control of the Vice-Patron, the Governor- General ; Chan- 
cellor (the Lfeutenant-Governor) ; the Official Governor and the Coun- 
cil ;* which the dignity and vastness of the scheme, as a national one, 
essentially require.” 

• »■■■■—■- — 

The above papers having been read, the Chairman moved on behalf 
of the Council — “ That this meeting is desirous of placing on record 
its appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of oriental literature evinced by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed 
oriental college at Lahore.’ 7 

Major Lees said that he desired to make a few remarks before the 
resolution was put from the chair, for two reasons — First } to correct an 
erroneous impression that had "got abroad, that any apathy had been 
shown by the Society in noticing the movement that have been made 
in the Punjab for the encouragement of the study of the oriental 

# Vide rough draft of the Oriental University as published in the Lahore 
Chronicle and the Punjab Educational Magazine, 
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classics; and second, to point out the close connection* that existed 
between the Society and the princifhes involved in this movement. 

He had seen it stated, he said, in the public prints, with reference 
to the reasons assigned at the last meeting of the“ Society, for postpon- 
ing the resolution now before the Society ; that “ it negatived, 
because this Society, once the most famous in the world as the crea- 
0on ol®ir William Jones and supported by James Prinsep, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, Leyden, and H. H. Wilson, had not e$m read the address, 
and the Council could not supply them with a copy.” Mr. Macleod, 
it was added, must be ashamed of his would-be admirers, and it asked 
“ if there was no genuine scholar in the Society to redeem its reputa- 
tion ? ” Now he was prepared to show that there was no apathy on 
the part of this Society in this matter. The reply of the Lieutenant- 
Governor was first published in the Lahore Chronicle , very few copies 
of which journal reached Calcutta, and no sooner had notices of it 
appeared in other newspapers, than he had very many applications 
from members of this Society for permission to peruse it, but copies 
of this paper could not be obtained here. A resolution, however, 
somewhat similar to that now before the meeting, was at once drawn 
up and submitted to the President of the Society : but it was thought 
that more publicity should bo given to the views of Mr. McLeod 
before any movement were made by the Society. He then had a 
copy of the Lieutenant-Governor’s reply published in a daily paper ; 
but it is known to all, that the official duties of every one in India 
are so arduous, that they have not always leisure to read all that 
appears in the daily papers, on the day that it is published, and thus, 
frequently, valuable information is lost sight of. He stated that he had 
immediately addressed several parties at Lahore, soliciting that a l^ge 
number of copies should be sent to the Society ; and that, finally, not 
obtaining them, he had addressed the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 

* The Lieutenant-Governor, a few days ago, iorwardpd twelve copies 
of the address ^nd his reply, and the memorandum which the Secretary 
had just read to the meeting ; and the following extract from his 
letter will satisfy the meeting, that the delay in placing this docu- 
ment within their reach, and in bringing forward this resolution, was 
not attributable to any want of zeal in the cause Mr. McLeod had so 
ably advocated. Here Major Lees read an extract from a private 
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letter from Mr. McLeod, stating that the delay originated in the first 
translation of the address made beftg imperfect, and defective print- 
ing arrangements. 

Major Lees said that he thought it Avould be travelling out of 
our way to notice the subject from an educational stand-point. That 
was a view of the question which, in his opinion, did not concern the 
Society. The Government of India were responsible for tlfl^ducj^| 
tion of the people of the country ; and no doubt they were fully com- 
petent to deal with any points of difference that might arise in dis- 
cussions regarding this important subject. They were undoubtedly 
the best judges of what were the proper media , through which educa- 
tion should be given to the natives of India, and whatever media they 
should decide upon adopting, it was no business of this Society or its 
members, to express any opinion on their suitability, or otherwise, for 
the purposes of attaining the object in view. 

There was a point of view, however, in which he conceived that 
the encouragement of oriental S hastens pre-eminently concerned 
this Society — their bearing on historical, archaeological, and philolo- 
gical enquiries ; to render which of value, required of the enquirer 
an accurate and critical knowledge erf the oriental classical languagos. 

# It was to these enquiries that this Society owed its foundation ; it 
was these enquiries that first created a desire for the knowledge of 
oriental literature ; and it was in this Society, and within these 
walls, that, when in 1835, the Government of India showed such 
hostility to the cultivation of the languages and literature of the East, 
as to direct that all support and encouragement should bo withdrawn 
from them, so noble a stand was made against their policy in this 
reject, by Macnaghten, the two Prinscps, Sir E. Ryan, and 
other of its most distinguished members. Nor wore the Government 
satisfied with legislating for the future. They went further, and 
directed that the printing of the long list of oriental works, which 
the Committee of Education had at the time in the Pj-ess, many of 
which were half, and some almost entirely completed, should be 
discontinued. He held in his hand a list of those works, thus 
consigned to sudden destruction, a few of which he would read. The 
first work on that list was the Mahdbharata , the Iliad of Indian 
literature ; the second was the Bdjatarangmi, that work to which per- 
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haps of all others wo were indebted for the most accurate account of 
the history of the earliest period ofthe North of India. Lower down 
in the list came the Fataica Alamgirt , an Indian work on Mahom- 
medan law and precedents, of such singular merit and such high repu- 
tation throughout every part of the East where the Mahommedan 
religion prevailed, that, some years ago, when travelling through 
iigypt^he was asked by the Sliaikli-ul-Ishim for a copy, as the most 
valuable gift he could bestow on him. The Hon’ble Justice Campbell 
no doubt was aware of the lare value of this noble work. Then follows 
the Maya, another Mahommedan law hook, a commentary on the 
Kifdyah and the great RJ^hommedau authority in India, the Hctyiyah, 
the Bdmayana , the Surya Siddhdnia, and many other equally impor- 
tant works on Law, Rhetoric, and Logie. All these valuable works, 
it was the desire of the Government of India of the day, to consign to 
destruction ; an act, to use the words of our most distinguished 
Secretary, James Prinscp, “ not far out-done by the destruction of the 
Alexandrine library itself.” Such was the opinion of this Society 
in those days ; and many members of the Society in these days will 
perhaps hear with surprise, that these valuable works were considered 
tc waste paper” by the Government of India. On the Hat for their- 
destruction having gone forth, the Society at once memorialized the* 
Governments prefer tlieir humble prayer to the Heme Government for 
a special grant to be appropriated exclusively to the support of orien- 
tal literature ; they further asked to be permitted to continue the 
printing of the works which had been stopped, soliciting some pecu- 
niary grant to aid them in carrying out the undertaking. But the 
Government of India declined to solicit any special aid from the Court 
for the promotion of the object the Society had in view ; and tlidir reply 
on this and the other points is so remarkable that I will read it to the 
meeting. “ The Government having resolved to discontinue, with some 
exceptions, the printing of tho projected editions of oriental works, a 
great portion ^f the limited Education Fund having hitherto been 
expended on ®ilar publications, to little purpose but to accumulate 
jstores of waste paper, cannot furnish pe^pniary aid to the Society for 
the further printing of those works, but will gladly make over the 
parts already printed either to the Asiatic Society, or to any other 
Society or individuals, who may be disposed to complete the publica- 
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tion at their own expense.” The Society did not, however, allow tho 
matter to rest ; but memorializeAhe Court of Directors on the sub- 
ject ; and bringing all the influence, both official and private, it could 
command, to the support of .the cause it so earnestly and so ably 
advocated, succeeded finally in obtaining that grant of Rs. 500 a 
*month which has been mainly instrumental in enabling it to print 
that large scries of very valuable oriental works, which haHs been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica . Indeed so faithfully has tho 
Society discharged its trust to the oriental world in this respect, that 
it was remarked in a late Annual Report of the Societe Asiatique y 
that never was a grant for similar purposes jjore admirably adminis- 
tered. 

“ This Society has ever been the faithful and solitary guardian of 
oriental literature and oriental studies in India, and had it not been 
for its existence, it is difficult to say to what extent they would have 
been neglected. It was the cradle, I may say, of all the knowledge 
which the West of late years has obtained from the East ; for it is to 
the early efforts of its members, that the oriental languages owe the 
important position they have now attained in Europe. It is since 
the study of the Sanskrit language has been developed, that language 
itself has attained to the dignity of science, and while such value 
is attributed to the oriental classics in the West — while scholars 
pursue their study with such enthusiasm and such success, it is 
melancholy to observe tlic decay of oriental learning in its natural 
home, proceeding so steadily and so surely that there is some fear 
that soon we may look for an oriental scholar, European or Native, 
and look in vain. Most of us sitting round this table are Govern- 
ment servants, but we do not sit here as such, but in a higher capa- 
city. We are here, rather, cautiously to watch its action in all matters 
connected with tljose high objects we have in view, and respectfully 
to express our opinions on their effects, as they appear to us to 
be injurious, or the contrary, to tho progress of ancieirt literature and 
science. It is notorious that the Government of Gre™ Britain does 
least of any of the great governments of Europe for the direct 
encouragement of science. Almost everything that is done in 
England for the advancement of science, is accomplished by private 
Societies — Societies such as that, which we here represent When 
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Government there, can be brought to move or to aid in any move* 
ment having for its object the dttainment of a scientific end, its 
cooperation or assistance is almost invariably obtained through the 
pressure of some of those numerous Societies which are the pride of 
our country ; and it is no cause for wonder, if such is the case in 
England, that the same rule should hold good in this country, and^ 
that we should find it necessary occasionally to remind the Govern- 
ment of India of the duties it owes to the important interests we hold 
in our keeping.” 

In conclusion, he trusted that he had made it clear to the meeting, 
how intimate was the connection of thisT Society with the movement 
that was now taking place in the Punjab, and how deep an interest 
it had in its success. He gave it as his opinion that the neglect of 
oriental studios in India had now reached the culminating point, and 
that therefore it was incumbent on this Society to give to the new 
movement its most cordial and most hearty support. 

Mr. Campbell said — 11 1 entirely concur in thinking that this Society 
cannot take upon itself to express, as a body, any opinion on questions 
of a properly Educational and Departmental character, and on that 
account I have somewhat regretted that, going beyond the address, 
which is the subject of the motion, other papers raising such ques- 
tions should have heen read. I would also especially deprecate our 
saying or doing anything which should seem to take us back to the 
old divisions of Anglicists and Oiientalists. I have felt that caution 
k necessary in regard to one or two of Mr. Macleod’s expressions 
which seem to point that way, the more so as the learned mover of 
the proposition before us also used some such expressions. While 
admitting that there is great foice in much that has been said by 
Major Lees, I can in no way assent to those parts of his observations, 
which would appear to make us partizans in those ancient and almost 
forgotten battles of the year 1885. As regards all that then passed, 

I would say, 1 Let the dead bury their dead.* Even supposing that the 
Government & those days wore the rude and barbarous Goths that 
Major Lees represents them to be, (the name of the chief offender being, 
it appears, that of Macaulay), he has also told us that the work of 
Oriental Publications has not been altogether neglected Barbarians 
as. they were, the Government made a pecuniary grant for the purr 
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pose to those better qualified than themselves, viz* to this Society, 
which has used it with that excellent effect which Major Lees has so 
well described. I would have it then to bo distinctly understood that 
wo neither take the part of the Orientalists against the Anglicists, nor 
make the praise of one Governor the occasion of blaming any other 
Governors living or dead. I think that we should confine ourselves 
strictly to the compass of the resolution before us, viz. to express in 
general terms our thanks to Mr. Macleod for piomoting by his ad- 
dress the study of Oriental Literatuie ; hdfting regard not to parti- 
cular expressions, but to the general tone and tenor of the address. 
I have now carefully read it, and thinking that, particular phrases 
apart, it is in the main admirablo and excellent, I wish to give my 
humble support to the motion before the meeting. For myself I 
have no doubt that the Educational movement of 30 years ago has 
resulted in great positive good. I think that the study of English, 
and of all that English unlocks to the natives, has been attended with # 
the greatest ail vantages both in an Educational and in a Political 
point of view. I believe that if Education had been left to the San- 
scrit and Arabic Colleges, wo should have been worlds behind our 
present point. No one in Calcutta can look round on the many edu- 
cated and intelligent natives : no one can see the thorough, lively, 
and healthy interest taken by the native youth in* many discussions 
in the English language, without being convinced that there has been 
an enormous gain. At the same time I think it cannot be denied 
that there are two sides to the picture — that there are certain draw- 
backs to the English system of education'. In the first place, it is 
evident that the means available in Calcutta are not and probably for 
generations will not be available in most parts of the country. For 
many a long day, the Calcutta system cannot be general ; and it is 
most undesirable that meantime the great body of the native youth 
should be shut out from European learning. Again, nothing can be 
mo*e forcibly or better put, than the argument of the learned member 
ra, in support of bis own View of the case. It seems 
if « roan must spend several years of his life in acquiring 
a /foreign language, as the mere vehicle of knowledge, the field must 
fee harrowed. So again as respects the Educational results 

of the present system, there is, I think, a gooil deal of truth in these 
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passsgos of Mr. MacleotPs address, which I will read, lie says, u Not- 
withstanding some biilliant exceptions, the great bulk of our scholars 
never attain more than a very superficial knowledge either of English 
or of the subjects they study in that language, while the mental 
training imparted is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, 
ill-calculated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous and independent 
thought and “ The youths who are attracted to our schools and 
colleges are, for the most part, those who dosiic only to qualify them- 
selves for public employer to acquire a colloquial knowledge of 
English, seldom or never including youths of those classes who are 
used to devote themselves wholly to the' cause of learning.” These 
observations very much tally with those made by another distinguish - 
ed man and great thinker, at the late meeting of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Maine. He also dwelt on the want 
of masculine vigour — on the imitative character of the present Native 
Education. He told the students that their acquisitions were too 
much an effort of memoiy, and too little an exercise of the reasoning 
faculties, and he recommended the greater cultivation of exact science^, 
as distinguished from. mere English literature. Now it seems evident, 
that the acquisition of a strange language must be in the main a 
sevore and long continued effort of memory, and that there now stands 
in the way a great obstacle to the cultivation of those European 
sciences which Mr. Maine recommends. Srn^i are the drawbacks as 
respects the natives. Another and, I think, no inconsiderable draw- 
back of the present system is in its effects on Europeans. It seems 
to me to be indisputable that, during the last quarter of a century, 
there has not been among Europeans in India the same Oriental zeal 
and learning as formerly. We have made comparatively few such 
brilliant discoveries as illustrated the generation which commenced with 
Sir William Jones : we have even to a great degree neglected to work' 
those rich mines of knowledge opened out by our predecessors, those 
splendid gold-bearing veins which we inherited worn them. Major 
Lees has justly pointed out, t£at now more than ever their labour 
hearing fruit in Europe. Now more than ever is it seen the 
key to the history of language, to the history of man, has been. 
in India. But I lament to say that progress in India itself hsi 
late years kept pace with the'yafct importance of the subject, I have 
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lately had occasion to look over many papers, and 1 could not but be 
struck with the profuseness of Oriental knowledge to be found in 
earlier as compared with later years. To take one small example ; I 
cannot believe that if, in the beginning of the century, we had been as 
intimate with Oashmir, as we have been during the last twenty years, 
we should have known so little of the language. 

“ The fact seems to be, that we have of late years to a great extent 
taken up this position, that the natives must come to us ; we won’t go 
to them. And having so entrenched oifllelves, as it were, we have 
little in common with the natives most learned after their own fashion* 
As Mr. Macleod puts it, “ The most cultivated minds amongst our 
race and yours have remained but too often widely apart, each being 
unable either to understand or to appreciate the other.” In truth, I 
fear that in some respects the gulf between the two races is rather 
widening than narrowing. The old intercom se in native fashion 
becomes less. The men whoso minds are saturated with English 
classics, justly feel that they are above intercourse on the old unequal 
footing of European ruler and Native ruled ; a$d at the same time they 
have too seldom really acquiied that substantially English tone of 
mind, that renders possible frank and cordial intercourse after the 
English fashion. 

c< Without then in any way putting it as opposed to English learns 
^ think we must all join in considering that every effort towards 
Oriental and vernacular learning, is in itself a good. So far from such 
learning being opposed to English learning, J believe that it is just* 
the contrary. As Railways have not superseded roads and carriages, 
but, on the contrary, these latter are more* than ever used as feeders to 
Railways, so also I believe that the use of the vernacular languages, 
as the medium of communicating European learning on ft broader and 
more general scale than is now possible, and the contact of English 
Oriental scholars in the use of the language of the latter, would 
appetite for those larger stores of learning which 
ouly can afford, It seems therefore to me that in the present 
UW ptfpgress, when so many natives have so good a knowledge 
. higher branches of education are so exclusively Eng* 

; $sh, fchefee is £kw> taw h room for the encouragement of Oriental learning 
14^0 whys * first, by translating iufc^e Jexnacular books of European 
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learning, science, and general information, to a very xnnch greater 
extent than has yet been done ; and secondly, by renewed efforts on the 
part of men of European learning in India to acquire both the Ver- 
nacular and the learned languages of the East, to bring themselves 
into contact with the most learned and intelligent men of Oriental 
education, and with their aid to work out the stores of knowledge 
and the passages in the history of mankind which lie ready to the 
hand of the eager seekers. 

“ In. this view then, taking Mr. Macleod’s address as a whole, I 
think that we properly owe him warm thanks for his encouragement 
of Vernacular education and Oriental literature, and may without 
fear commit ourselves to, as it were, an abstract proposition that 
these objects are in themselves excellent, without in any way pledging 
ourselves to anything opposed to any other system or to any edu- 
cational details. I shall vote for the resolution before the meeting.’* 

The Chairman said that in 1835 there had been two parties, Angli- 
cists and Orientalists, in the great Educational discussion of the day. 
Mr. McLeod was on™of the latter party, but nevertheless those who 
supported this resolution, would nq£ thereby pledge themselves to any 
partisan views. The resolution merely lecoguised the encouragement 
given Mr. McLeod to the study of oriental languages, and such en- 
couragement it was the duty of our Society also to give. We did 
not by this Resolution bind ourselves to adopt all the views of Mr. 
McLeod, but only so far as the terms of the Resolution specify. Ho 
would now put the Resolution to the vote. 

The Votes of the meeting being taken, the Chairman declared that 
the Resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Campbell then said that, though the motion had been carried, 
and he was somewhat out of order, perhaps the meeting would allow 
him to make one or two observations on a point which had escaped 
him. He had marked and read some passages in Mr. McLeod’s 
address in which ho very much coincided, but there was onsji 
passage which he had marked, in respect to which he had j 

tune to differ from Mr. McLeod, and entertaining a aomewhf£ 
opinion on thi? subject, he had wished to take the oppot^id^^iW\ 
ing so. Mr* McLeod said, 14 1 would uiige you to adh£r£ to 
models, whether in the dOsi^tion of your Institution, the degree* 
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ov honor# they may confer, or the scientific terminology thoy may 
adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms from European lands, 
which last appears to me to be as unsuitable here as would be the 
modes of dress of other nations, if substituted for the more graceful 
garments of your own.” Mr. Campbell went on - u This is the pas- 
sage from which I particularly dissent. It seems to me that differ- 
ence of language is in itself an evil, that if we cannot soon have a 
lingua franca common to all, we should at least study rather to ap- 
proximate than to draw farther apart. It is, I think, a great advan- 
tage of the vernacular languages of India, that they have a singular 
facility for adopting and incorporating useful foreign woids. Already 
many English words have been incorporated in the language of the 
country. It used to be said that if our rule ceased, we should leave 
nothing behind us but empty bottles. Wc should now leave many 
material monuments. But more than that, I believe that we should 
also leave in the language distinct traces of our presence. Well, in 
respect of scientific terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomencla- 
ture is the greatest possible object, and it appars to me that when- 
ever we would introduce into th^ vernacular languages a scientific 
term not before known to those languages, it is infinitely more con- 
venient to import the English or European term, than to invent some 
horrible new name, just as strange to natives, and quite unintelligible 
to Europeans. When a word existing in the vernacular is well known, 
and correctly expresses the required meaning, by all means retain it : 
but when there is no such word, to coin one by the use of complex 1 
Sanscrit compounds and Arabic derivatives, seems to me to be an 
affectation of Oriental purism at the expense of practical utility, and 
one, I may add, attended with no grace whatever, 'but with the most 
crack-jaw results.’ 1 

Major Lees said that at th's late hour of the evening he was unwill- 
inj^O prolong the discussion, and that as he had opened it, perhaps he 
might h 6 permitted also to close it* It had been his desire, as he 
remove the discussion altogether flora the arena of 
IdueiiifMl , policy, for reasons before stated, and because he was 
to *egards the educational question, there was a good deal 
^frcrfcy feeling ; but thgr$ ought not to be, and there could not be 
party feeling regarding this questio^^rom the stand-point from 
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which he viewed it— its bearing on the advancement of Hteiature and 
science. He bad employed no ingenuity in the lemaiks he had already 
addressed to the meeting, his object being simply to place before the 
meeting, as cleaily as ho could, the position this Society had previ- 
ously occupied with reference to the question that had come under 
discussion, and the inteiest they had in supposing to the utmost of 
their power the new impulse which was about to be given to the 
cultivation and study of the Oriental classical languages in the Punjab. 
As to the Educational views of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
they had bettei not discuss them lieie , they weie not involved in 
the Resolution befoie the meeting, and they weic foieign to the busi- 
ness of this Society. Mr. Justice Campbell however, he said, had 
fallen into eiror, in saying that if the Government of Lidia had dis- 
continued the publication of Onentnl woiks, it had done better, it 
had appiopiiated a handsome grant for the pui pose, to be adminis- 
tered by the most competent body to undeitake this work. The Go- 
vernment of India ha^lono nothing of the kind The pecuniary aid 
which had been grantea for the special purpose of publishing Orien- 
tal woiks had been obtained by persevering exeitions of this 
Society, not thiough any aid or suppoit it leceived fiom the Govern- 
ment in this country, but in spite of its opposition. 

The Chaiiman thought that such a point as that mooted by Mr. 
Campbell was quite within the piovinee of our Society to decide. 
This Society stands in a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
Fvencli Academy. It is the one body in India competent, as embrac- 
ing a knowledge of the requirements of science, together with a know* 
ledge of the genius Of the oriental languages, to give an opinion which 
cannot fail to cany weight in all quarters. The Society hag no 
immediate connexion with education, but few educationalists would 
set themselves in opposition to a view expressed by the Society on 
such a point as this* For himself, Mr. Heeley continued, he did 
profess to have studied 8ie question. He knew only that 
such as the late Dr. Ballantyne, had thought it quite possible 
a technical language from puiely Sanscrit roots, which should be 
equally expressive with the technical language derived fifth Greek 
and Latin roots which prevailed in Europe,. ajid would be jtmich mote, 
in accordance with the tl$e people.,^ 3?Jn& study* h* the ver- 
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nacular, of a science of which all the terms are foreign, would be 
almost an impossibility. He concluded by inviting Mr. Campbell to 
draw up a proposition in terms, for submission to the Society’s next 
meeting. 

Mr. Norman doubted whether it was desirable that the Society 
should be asked to commit itself to the expression of an opinion on 
two subjects brought forward this evening. The first touches a point 
of great difficulty, viz. whether learning is better conveyed to the 
natives of this country in English or the vernacular. All scientific 
wOrks are written in European languages, and it is by the medium 
of English alone, that such subjects as those of modem science can at 
present be studied. In the vernacular, there is indeed a certain amount 
of imaginative literature,, grammar, and metaphysics, which may 
theiefoie be impaited without requiting a knowledge of English, but 
that i$ almost all: and it is a great question, whether the advantage 
of opening to the Native the vast^ storehouses of European science 
does not infinitely outweigh the disadvantage of his having to acquire 
the rudiments of his knowledge in a strang*tongue. The second 
discussion is on a point on whiclgno opinion of the Society can be of 
much value, because it can havebut little effect on the result. He 
quite agreed with Mr. Campbell that a scientific terminology should 
be uniform, indeed as far possible a univeisal language } but were any 
man of mark, as a man of science, to arise among the natives, he would 
not be likely to obey the dictation, or even the lead of the Society ; 
but would probably adopt a terminology of his own, and his teaching 
would be followed by his countrymen quite irrespective of any reso- 
lutions of this Society. * 

Mr. Campbell said that he had not intended any motion on this 
bjeot, but he entirely agreed w^itli Mr. Heeley, in thinking that the 
questions of the terminolog; was one eminently within the province 
this Society. “ It may be a matter of comparatively little impor- 
tance, from what language a technology is^taken, but it is of the 
tereai&tf importance that it should be uniform. You may have half 
down eq&wly good terms for same thing, but if all are used, 
g t&d ddhffision results. What is wanted, is some authority to decide 
of one or the other. Now in India, what body is so compe- 
taftfr-fo decide on a matter of this kind as the Asiatic Society 1 What 
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body would cany one tithe so much weight ? We assume no despotic 
authority. It may be, that some Hindoo or Mahommedan greater 
than Linnceus may start up and impose on us a Sanscrit or Arabic 
technology which may scatter ours »to the winds ; but meantime I 
believe that the authority of the Asiatic Society would carry the very 
greatest weight, and would probably be respected in most public and 
private Institutions. The matter is one of very great importance, and 
it must be remembered that Mr. McLeod has distinctly, by the letter 
which has been road to me, asked our advice. On the purely Educa~ 
tional questions we cannot take upon ourselves to give advice ; yre 
have only done what we can, by expressing our admiration of Mr. 
McLeod’s efforts in the cause of learning. But as respects the 
question of a scientific terminology, I think that we may pro- 
perly respond to Mr. McLeod’s invitation, by advising him one way 
or other. So strongly do I feel on the subject, that I beg to give 
notice of the following Resolutions to be moved at the next meeting, 

“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel them- 
selves precluded from Expressing an opinion on the purely Educa- 
tional matters on which Mr, McLeod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture % express the opinion that it is 
desirable to adopt for general use, the European scientific terms, for 
which equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

The Council reported that the following gentlemen were elected 
Trustees for the Indian Museum. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge ; Dr. J. Fayrer ; W. S. Atkinson, Esq. ; H. F. 
Blanford, Esq. ; for the Society. 

Council reported that A. Grote, Esq. has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Library Committee. 

The Council also reported that Baboo Protap Chunder Ghosheis 
appointed Assistant Secretary vice Baboo L&lgop&l Dutt, who has 
resigned. 

The following letter W0read — 

From G. Furgusson, Esq., containing some remarks on the tower &<j|| 
Boodh Gya. ■* 

“ Since I last wrote you, I have looked carefully into the evidence 
about the age of the Tower at Boodh Gya, and see no reason to doubt, 
the evidence of the inscription given (J. A. S. B., Vol, III. p. 21 dj 
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that the building we now see was erected in the first year of the 14th 
century. From its architecture, as shown in the photograph you 
have sent me, I would have been inclined to make it even more 
modem ; and the evidence of the “ arches,” as explained by Mr. 
Home, is to my mind quite conclusive that it was erected long after the 
Mahomedan conquest. Had it been built by true Hindoos, they would 
not have been found there even then, but the Burmese never hated 
the arch so cordially as the true Hindoo. My impression of its 
history would be that in Asoka's time, or between that and the 
Christian era, the Bo tree was surrounded by a rail of the Saucliee type. 
At some subsequent period a “ stupa” was erected, probably of a 
tower form ; it may be by Amara, and the Lehras may be of his time ; 
but I feel nearly quite eertain that the arches were inserted and the 
tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th century.” 

The following communications received were announced : — 

1. From the Hon’ble G. Campbell “ Ethnology of India” in 6 
parts.” 

2. From Baboo Gopcc Nauth Sen, An abstract of the hourly me- 
teorological observations made in February last. 

3. From Major B. Ford. lt feeport of Committee ordered by the 
Superintendent of Port Blair to proceed to Barren Islands, to enquire 
into the practicability of thence supplying the settlement of Port 
Blair with fodder, as well as to note any other product of the island 
that may be of scientific interest, or of benefit to the settlement.” 
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STATEMENT 

Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. * 

Admission Fee9. 

Received from Now Members,.., Its. 028 0 0 


Contributions. 
Received from Membors, 

Journal. 


928 0 0 1,600 0 0 


#445 0 0 


Sale proceeds of, and Subscription 
to the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Refund of Postage Stamps, ... 

Ditto of Freight, 

719 8 0 
6 0 0 
2 9 0 

Library. 

Sale proceeds of books, ... 

Refund of Freight, 

Ditto of Postage Stamps, 

162 12 0 
29 4 0 
1 15 0 

Museum. 

Received from tho General Treasury at 
500 Rs. per month, ... 

Savings of salary, 

6,000 0 0 
87 13 0 

Vested Fund. 

Interest on Government Securities 
received from tho Bank of Bengal, . 

337 8 0 

Secretary’s Or pice. 

Sale of Postage Stamps, ... ... 

Refund of Postage Stamps, 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... ... 

Ditto of Banghy Expenses, ... ... 

Saving of salary, ... 

2 4 0 
23 13 0 

0 8 0 

5 7 6 

2 6 6 

• 

General Establishment. 

Saving of salary, 

1 14 9 

Coin Fttno. 

Sale proceeds of Gold and Silver Coins, 

236 15 6 

• 

A. C. L. Carlyle, Esq. 

Refund of tho amount advanced him 

4 on tho Contingent Expenses for the 
Museum, 

117 11 6 


Babu Poornochijnder Bysack. 

Refund in part of the amount advanced 

for tjho expenditure of the Museum, 762 15 3 


0,415 0 0 8,389 10 0 


758 1 0 610 4 0 


193 15 0 300 4 0 


6,037 13 0 6,515 11 6 


337 8 0 344 12 11 


34 7 0 16 0 9 


1 14 9 4 0 0 

236 15 6 33 0 0 

117 11 6 280 4 9 

762 16 3 


Carried over,.,. 18,854 5 0 
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No. 1. 

of the Asiatic Society, for 1865 . 


HSBUIiSEJyiENTS. 


Contributions. 

Befunded to Messrs. Colvin, Cowio and 
Co. on account of Major J. L. Slier- 
will’s Subscription for 3rd quarter 
18G4-, received in advance, . . . Its.* 


GOO 


Journal. 


18G5. 


GOO 


Printing Charges, 

1,610 

2 

9 

Drawing plans, &c. for the Journal 




and Proceed mgs, 

559 

3 

0 

Engraving diagni ms, &c. for do. do.,... 

570 

8 

0 

Coloring diagrams for tho Journal, ... 

3 

10 

3 

Freight and Banghy expenses, 

232 

1 

6 

Purchase of Stamps, ... 

130 

0 

0 

Packing Charges, 

33 

11 

0 

Commission on Sale of books. 

23 

10 

G 

Purchase of printing paper for the 




J ournal and Proceedings, ... 

59 

0 

0 

Ditto for a Copy of Journal, ... 

1 

8 

0 

Ditto for three blank books, ... 

8 

4 

0 

Petty Charges, 

4 

7 

0 

Library. 




Salary of the Librarian, 

810 

0 

0 

Establishment, . . . 

130 

0 

0 

Purchase of Books, 

255 

0 

9 

Binding Books and Mounting Maps, &c. 

39S 

2 

0 

Ext rn writer, 

118 

0 

0 

Salary for preparing a revised Ca- 




talogue of the Library, 

335 

0 

0 

Purchaso of Furniture, 

383 

0 

G 


3,272 J 3 


Printing Charges, 

Hflwaso of a blank book, 

Sraght, ... 

Landing Charges, ... 
Bearing Postage, 

Commission on Sale of Books, 
Petty Charges, ... 

Museum, 

Salary of the Curator, 

Ditto of tho Sub-Curator, 
Establishment, ... 

Salary of Taxidermists, ... 

Contingent charges, 

Furnitures, Stands, &c. <H I 

Purchaso of blank books, ... 

Advertising Charges, ... 

Freight, ... 

Photographic Drawings, 


10 

2 


21 It 
8 4 
1 8 
12 10 
28 1 


2,576 0 6 ] 


250 
1,200 
588 
978 
2,259 
56 1 
20 
7 
18 
69 


1801. 


2,2G1 3 O 


, 397 ^ 0 8 


Carriod oyer,,,, 5,955 11 0 5,85 4 13 9 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over,... Rs. 18,854 5 0 

PoTITPABTJN MlSTRY. 

Refund of the amount advanced him on the 

9th December last, 50 (f 0 

, 50 0 0 60 0 0 

Capt. J. Johnston. 

Received from him in deposit, 0 6 0 

0 6 0 

A. M. Verchehe, Esq. a 

Refund in part of the amount paid on^ 

the 31st May, 1864, 1 0 0 

— — 10 0 

E. T. Atkinson, Esq. 

Refund of the amount paid on tlio 31st 


March last, ... ... ... 

3 8 0 

3 

8 0 

Major J. G. Gowan. 




Received from him in Deposit, 

... 10 0 0 

10 

0 0 

Lt. J. Waterhouse. 





Refund of the amount paid 21st Juno 

last, ... ... 12 0 

12 0 

Government N. W. Provinces. 

Refund in part of the freight paid 

for sending Journal Asiatic Socielv, 9 0 0 

k 9 0 0 

JIURBOMOHUN SlRCAR. 

Refund of the amount paid on the 16th 

May last, 100 0 0 

100 0 0 

Bhetkh Gtjllo Taxidermist. m 

Refund of the amount paid on tho 

13th September last, ... 20 0 0 

20 0 0 

Rev. Jafbchke. 

Sale proceeds of a copy of Thibetan 

Grammar on his account, • 10 0 

10 0 

Bauvnce oy 1864. 

In thAtank of Bengal, ,,, ... 1,304 6 6 

Cash in hand, ... 5 14 7 

1,310 4 1 


.Carried over, 20,360 0 1 
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Brought over,. 

Repairing Charges, 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 
Ditto of 53 yards of Broad Cloth, 
Packing Charges, 

Income Tax on Curator’s Salary, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Rs. 5,955 U 0 


5,854 13 9 


Museum Transfer Account- 
Printing 125 Copies of the General 
Museum incorporation draft Act, 


839 

5 

6 


10 

0 

0 


102 

11 

0 


8 

0 

JO 


52 

8 

0 

6,468 




* 58 

0 

0 

58 


3 6 6,307 8 3 


0 0 


Vested Fund. 

Commission to the Bank of Bengal 
for drawing interest on the Govern- 
ment Securities, ... 0 13 6 

— 0 13 6 7,063 4 4 


Secretary’s Offtce. 


General Establishment, ... ... 

774 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Oflico Establishment, 

1,068 

0 

0 

Purchase of Postage Stamps, 

110 

5 

0 

Ditto of blank books, ... 

22 

0 

0 

Ditto of two Shoot Almanacs for 




1865-66, 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto of Stationery, ... ... ... 

161 

3 

0 

Printing and Engraving Charges, 

162 

0 

0 

Bearing Postage, ... ... 

6 

11 

9 

Petty Charges, ... 

10 

9 

6 * 


Cotn Fund. 


Puroliaso of Coins, IM , • % 

386 

11 


Building. 




Assessment, ... ... 

480 

0 

0 

Ditto for lighting, 

96 

0 

0 

^jpuring, ... ... ... 

1,764 

7 

6 

Miscellaneous. 




Advertising Charges, ... »>• 

4 12 

0 

Meeting Charges, ... ... 

75 

7 

0 

Salary of a Mally, 

57 

0 

0 

Fee to the Bank of Bengal for Stamp- 




ing Cheques, .. 

3 

2 

0 

Purchase of Receipt Stamps, 

7 13 

0 

Repairing old rattan mats, ... 

40 

3 

6 

French Polishing a large Telescope- 




Table in the Meeting room, 

45 

0 

0 

Petty Charges, 

32 

6 

9 


2,349 13 3 2,321 1 9 

386 11 9 406 2 11 

2,310 7 6 816 11 3 

♦ 

265 12 3 387 7 6 


Babu Poornochunder Bysack. * 

Paid him as advance on the Con- 
tingent expenses for the Museum, . 1,045 0 0 

1,045 0 0 


Carried over,. . . 18,769 11 6 
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RECEIl’TS. 

Brought over, . . Ita. 20,360 9 1 


Carried over, . 20,360 9 1 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over,. Us. 18,769 11 

E. B. Cowell, Esq. 

Paid Freight for sending a parcel of 
Bib. Indica to Messrs. Williams and 

Norgate, 6 0 0 

6 0 

E. T. Atkinson, Esq, 

Paid Banghy Expenses for sending a 
box EBooks with Packing Charges, 3 8 0 

3 8 


Ca.pt. J. Johnston. 

Paid back his deposit of the 4th March 
last, ... ... ... 0 6 0 

0 6 

LTEur. J. Waterhouse. 

Paid Copying Charges on three pages 

of Music, ... ... ... ... 12 0 

12 0 

Govt. N. W. Provinces. 

Paid Railway charge for sending Jour- 
nal and Proceedings to Allahabad, .. 16 6 0 

16 6 C 

Col. It. SriiACHEY. 

Paid Freight for sending his books to 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate, London, 10 0 0 

lo 0 0 

J. H. Bviten, Esq. 

Paid Ruilvvay freight for sending Li- 
brary Books, ... ... 2 9 0 

2D0 


Messrs. Williams and Norgvte. 

Paid Mrs H. Piddington as per their 
draft £39-3-7, at 2s. id. per rupee, 386 12 0 


A mRo Mon un Sircar. 

ini as advance for preparing 
three book cases, 


100 0 0 


Capt. T. Hutton. # 

Paid Banghy Expenses, &c. for sending 
a parcel of Insects to Mussoorio, ... 300 


Capt. H. H. G. Austen. 

Paid Banghy Expenses, &c. for send- 
ing Library Books to Dehra Doon,.., 3 14 0 

Lieutenant A. Pullan. 

Paid Boaring Banghy Expenses, on 
a parcel of Coins sent by him to the 
Society, IM 9 0 0 


385 12 0 

100 O 0 

3 0 0 

3 14 0 

9 0 0 


27 0 0 


5 6 0 


991 7 G 


Carried over,.., 19,310 3 6 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought over, . . Rs. 20,360 9 1 


Rs 20,3fia 9 1 


Examined, 

PitOTAF CmiNDFTt CiHOSTIE, 

OJfij. Assistant Secretary. 


Asiatic Society 1 s Rooms, 

The 31s£ Itcceinber, 1865, 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


A. G. Walker, Esq. 

Paid insufficient Postage on a parcel 
of books, 


SifATK Gullo Taxidermist. 
Paid him his Salary in advance, 


Siiaik Harry Taxidermist. 
Taid him his Salary in advance, 


Brought over, . . . Us. 19,310 3 6 


7 0 0 

7 0 0 


20 0 0 

20 0 0 


103 0 0 

103 0 0 


Balance. 

In the Bank of Bongal, 
Cash in hand, ... 


19,410 3 6 

817 3 0 
103 & 7 

920 5 7 


Its 20,300 9 1 


Audited, 

IJ. F. Blanford, 
Rajjlndra Lala Mitra. 
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STATEMENT 

' Abstract of the Oriental 

RECEIPTS. 

1865, 1864. 

Oriental Publications. 

Received by Sale of Bibliotheca 

Iridic a, ... ... ... Rs. 1,401 13 9 

Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 126 0 0 

Ditto by Sale of White Yajurveda, .. 38 0 0 

Refund of Postage Stamps, ... ... 7 8 0 

Ditto of Packing Charges, ... ... 0 4 0 

• 1,573 9 9 2,210 8 6 

Government Allowance. 

Received from the General Treasury 

at 500 lis. per mouth, 6,000 CL 0 

6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 

Vested Fund. 

Received Interest on the Government 

Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 412 8 0 

442 8 0 452 4 9 

Custody or Oriental Works. 

Savings of Salary, ... ••• ••• 10 7 -9 

10 7 9 1 14 0 

Rev. F. Kittel. 

Received from him in Deposit, 12 4 0 

12 4 0 

Velanvndoo B. Sootuah. 

Received from him in Deposit, Ml 1 15 6 

■ 1 15 6 

Rev. T. Foulkes. 

Refund of Freight, ... ... ... 2 8 9 

2 8 9 

Dr. M. IIauo. 

Received from him as advance for 

Bending Bibliotheca Indica, ... 10 0 0 

10 0 0 

R. T. H. Griffith, Esq. 

Refund of Freight, ... ^310 

3 10 

Ft ndit Chhotaram Tiwari. 

Received from him in Deposit, ... 6 0 6 

.606 

Balance of 1864, 1,424 10 2 

Cash in hand, 13 9 8 

1,138 3 10 


Carried over, 9,500 11 1 
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No. 2. 

Fund for 1865. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

18G5. 1861. 

Oriental Publication. 

Commission on the Sale of Books, Rs. 158 1 0 

Freight and Banghy, <fcc., 190 14 0 

Packing Charges, ... ... ... 48 8 6 

Purchase of Postago and Receipt 
Stamps, ... ... ... ... 22 9 6 

Printing Charges, ... ... ... 25 0 0 

Petty Charges, ... 11 G 3 

456 7 3 382 0 0 

Vested Fund. 

Commission to the Bank of Bengal for 
drawing interest on Government 
Securities, ... 118 

1 1 8 9,255 0 8 

Custody of Oriental Works. 

Salary of the Librarian, ... ... 3G0 0 0 

Establishment,... ... ... ... 216 0 0 

Book Binding, 119 8 0 

Fee paid to the Bank of Bengal for 
Stamping Cheques, ... ... ... 190 

Purchase of Furniture, ... ... 31 15 G 

Petty Charges, 17 12 9 

77 G 13 3 001 0 6 

Ltbr vry. 

Purchaao of Books, 205 0 0 

— 205 0 0 23 0 0 

Aswvlayana Srauta Sutra. 

Editing Charges, ... ... ... 480 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... ... ... ... 89G 0 0 

1,376 0 0 288 0 0 

Laltta Vista r. 

Editing Charges, ... G18 0 0 

618 0 0 

Tarikh-i-Ba douni. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 391 0 0 

391 0 0 884 0 0 

Biographical Dictionary. 

Editing and Printing Charges, ... 760 0 0 

760 0 0 900 0 0 

Nyaya Darsana. 

Editing Charges, .„ ... 308 0 0 

Printing ditto, ... 418 0 0 

756 0 0 

Taittirya Aranyaka. 

Editing Charges, 288 0 0 

Printing ditto, 221 0 0 

612 0 0 144 0 0 

Brihatsanhita. 

Printing Charges, , M M< ... 902 0 0 

902 0 0 228 0 0 


Carried over, ,,, 6,757 6 2 
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RECEIPTS. 

Brought ovor, ..Rs. 9,500 41 1 

# 


Rs 9,500 11 1 


Examined, 

Tuotap Chunder Gtioshe, 

Offy. Assistant Secretary. 


Asiatic Society 9 8 Rooms , 

The 31s£ December, 18G5. 
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Kamandakiya Nitisaha. 
Priuting Charges, 

T A ITTTRY A B tt A IT V ANA . 

Editing Charges, ... ... 

Prakrtt Grammar. 
Editing Charges, ... 

Iqbal Nam eh. 

Editing and Printing Charges, 
Wis-o-Ramin. 

Editing and Printing Charges, 


Na rada Pa ncii ah aitr a . 
Printing Charges, 


Mtmansa D vksana 
Printing Charges, 

Ayehn-i-Akrari. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Brought over,. .Its. 6,757 G 2 

221 0 0 


1 14 0 0 


28S 0 0 


95G 8 0 


96 8 0 


232 8 0 


237 0 0 


Charges for bringing Manuscript of do., 18 5 0 


Copying- MSS. 
Copying Charges, 


««• •*« 


6 8 0 


It. T. 1£. Griffith, Esq. 

Paid freight for sending a parcel of 

Bibliotheca Indica, ... ... . 310 

Pundit Ciiiiotvram Timxri. 

Paid him in part on his deposit, ... 2 8 0 


Dr. M. IT xtgti. 

The value of Bibliotheca Indica sent to 
him, ... ... . , . , , , 

m 

Balance. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 

Cash in hand, ... ,,, tlf 


9 6 0 


519 8 6 
5 8 5 


224 0 0 

141 0 0 
-4088 0 0 
95(5 8 0 

96 8 0 

232 8 0 

237 0 0 
18 5 0 

6 8 0 

3 10 

2 8 0 

9 6 0 

525 0 U 


Rs. 


... 9,500 11 1 


Audited, 

H. F. Blanford 
Rajkndra Lala 


96 0 0 

368 0 0 

1,168 0 0 

319 0 0 

11 10 G 

3 3 0 
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Shewing the Assets and Liabilities of the Oriental Publication Fund at the close of 1865. 
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Examined, Audited, 

Asiatic Society's Rooms, Protap Chunder Ghoshe, H. F. Bla>tord : 

The 31st December, 1865. Ojjg. Assistant Secretary . Kajendra Laxa 




PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For July, 1866. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 4th Instant. 

A. Grote, Esq., senior member, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and con filmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. Fiom Major B. Fold, a box of mineial and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island ; the paper announced at the last meeting accom- 
panied the donation. 

2. From V. J. Caiey, Esq. a sketch of a perforated stone found on 
a “ Chaboutra” at Jubbulporc. Plate I. 

The following letter accompanied the donation. 

“ Jubbulporc , 4 th June , 1866. 

“ Dear Sir, • 

u Since my writing to you in January, I have found four or five 
1 Celts’ of the smooth later stone age, and also two of these perforated 
^ones. A sketch of one I send you, natural size. I found these on a 4 
f Chautra’ or Chaboutra, on which they place stones for the worship of 
( Mahfideo.’ On these ‘ Chautias* I find ( Celts/ and about this part of 
the country Celts are not found except on them, or maf be a chance 
one in a temple. 

“ Several of these perforate# stones have been found by different 
members of our staff along the line. Each have their own interpreta- 
tion. I fancy they are mauls pr hammers. I had one as small as 
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this.* Kiudly let me have your idea of what they were meant for and 
oblige 

* Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) “ V. James Carey.” 

Mr. Blanford said that the sketches were those of stones similar 
in character t b specimens that had beon found accompanying the relics 
of the later stone age^ Europe ; and also those of the bronze age ; but 
the latter were frequently of a different material, viz, earthenware, 
They were regarded by archaeologists as spindle-whorls, i. e. weights 
attached to a stick to give it sufficient rotatory inertia to spin fibres, 
whether for weaving or net-making. Some arelia 3 ologists thought 
that the carthenwaie specimens were also used as weights for nets. 
It was interesting to find these in India, as well as the flint hatchets 
of the smooth type. But it was much to be desired that the circum- 
stances under which these relics occurred in situ could be ascertained. 
These early antiquities were, however, exciting much attention in 
Central India, and he hoped that before long somo evidence on this 
head would be brought to light. He had strong hopes that the 
exertions of the Nagporo Society would facilitate this ; Mr. Oarnac, tho 
Secretary, took much interest in these discoveries, and he believed that 
others besides that gentleman and Mr. Carey were giving their atten- 
tion to them. 

3. From Rally Krishna Bahadoor, a copy of a “ General list of 
native implements, &c. for the Paris Universal Exhibition for 1867. ” 

4, From S. Jennings, Esq., a specimen of an Aprosmictus scapula - 
tus (King Parrot) of Australia. 

5* From W. 0/ Taylor, Esq., 0. S., a large collection of Insects,' 
chiefly from Darjiling. 

64 From D. Waldie, Esq. some pseudomorplis of Peroxide of Iron 
after Pyrites. 

With reference to this presentation, the donor made the following 
remarks 

“ The minimal crystals presented to the Society are pseudomorphs* 
resulting from the conversion of iron pyrites or bisulphide of iron into, 
peroxide of iron, and are interestingkifrom exhibiting the change in 

* Referring to a pen-and-ink sketch of as tone of the same form as that figured ' 
On Plate I. bat measuring only Z inphegfin diameter and J inch in thickness 
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various stages of its progress. Simple oxidation would convert sul- 
phide of iron into sulphate of iron, # and the only way of accounting 
for the further change into peroxide Is by the action of bicarbonate of 
lime, or oven bicarbonate of magnesia, or of the alkalies in presence 
of excess of carbonic acid and water, by which the sulphuric acid is 
removed in combination with the earth or alkali. By such a process 
peroxide of iron would be left in combination with watef! This is 
the explanation given by Bischof in his Chemical Geology, (Cav. 
Soc. Trans., Vol. III., p. 452), in which he cites observations corrobo- 
rative of the theory, and also notices the observations of others 
(Ulhnann and Sillem) in which red hematite or anhydrous peroxide 
was found completely or partially in place of brown hematite or the 
hydrated peroxide, giving it as his opinion that the production of 
red hematite takes place«?ubsequcntly to that of hydrated peroxide, 
and not directly from iron pyrites. 

il These crystals exemplify these changes. Some of them consist of 
peroxide of iron only, with some water and a little siliceous earth : 
one crystal gave 2.0 siliceous, 4.78 water, and the remainder peroxide 
of iron. As brown hematite contains 14.76, and another hydrate 
10.36 p c. of water, the above is evidently a mixture of hydrated and 
anhydrous peroxide. Some of the crystals contain a few small bright 
specks of sulphide of iron, others a large hard nucleus of the same. 
One crystal when broken was observed to be partially hollow, and the 
matter in the centre was soft and of an ocliry appearance, very proba- 
bly in the state of subsulphate. They are in the state of well formed 
isolated cubical crystals. It would have been interesting to have 
known the particulars of their locality and probab^ft origin, and appli- 
cation was made for these particulars, but without success. I only 
learned that they were found in India, on the surface of the ground.” 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for, and elected as ordinary members. 

A. Anderson, Esq. ; M. H. Ormsby, Esq. ; J. H. Mathews, Esq. 
Letters from J. Strachey,Esq., C. S,, J. M. Scott, Esq., J.C. Sarkies, 
Esq., Baboos Jodunauth Mookerjee and Rally Prosono Dutt, intimating 
their desire to withdraw frori®ie Society, were recorded. 

* The following letter from E. Thomas, Esq. and notice of an address 
delivered by the writer at the Royal Asiatic Society, were read. 
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“ \Qth May , 1866. 

“ My dear Grote, — I enclose you a Rlip report of a small lecture 
which I gave on the $pur of the moment (in default of other papers) 
at the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ The subject is one of considerable interest, and it is singular that 
all and evety bit of e^lence should tend to the same end. The result, 
however, is only exactly what we were fully prepared for, i. e. that the 
Aryans left their early homes long after the other nations of the 
world had achieved a large amount of civilization. The only point 
of peculiar interest to us Indians is the course of the Aryan alphabets 
downwards. I am quite clear about the Bactrian adaptation from the 
Phoenician, and am equally convinced of the originality of the concep- 
tion of the Lat alphabet, which was primcfrily designed for Dravidian 
or Scythic forms of speech. I have been collecting proofs of this for 
some time past, and each fresh enquiry the more and more confirms my 
early impression ! But I am anxious to learn all that can be said 
against my position, which I am, however, quite prepared to abandon 
on proof of error. If you can elicit any discussion on the point, it 
may enlighten us all 1 and your observations will reach England long 
before I shall be in a position to print , even if I do write anything 
beyond what I have already said I 

E. B. Thomas.” 

The following is the printed extract enclosed in Mr. Thomas’s 
letter : — 

iC The following are tike positions laid down by Mr. Thomas as the 
result of his palaeo^fcphical investigations The Aryans invented no 
alphabet of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom they 
settled for their instruction in the science of writing. 1. The Persian 
Cuneiform owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian Cunei- 
form emanated from an antecedent Tur&nian symbolic character. 2. 
The Qreek and Latin alphabets were manifestly derived from the 
Phoenician* 8. The Bactrian was adapted to its more precise functions 
by a re-construction and amplification ^Phoenician models. 4. The 
DevamgaH was appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language 
from the pre-existing Indian P&U or Ldt alphabet, which was obviously 
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originated to meet the requirements of Turanian (Dr&vidian) dialects. 
5. The Pehlvi was the offspring of later and already modified 
Phoenician letters ; and 6. The Zend was elaborated out of the 
limited elements of the Pehlvi writing, butjbya totally different 
method from that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian. 
Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single point open to 
discussion, involved under the fourth head, tracing. tho*progress of 
the successive waves of Aryan immigration from the Oxus into the 
provinces of Ariana and the Hindfi Kush, and the downward course 
of the Pastoral races from their first ontry into the Punjab, and the 
associate crude chants of the Vedic hymns, to the establishment of 
the cultivated Brahmanic institutions on the banks of the Sarasvatf, 
and the elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, — connecting the 
advance of their literature with the simplified but extended alphabet 
they constructed in the Arianian provinces out of a very archaic type 
of Phoenician, and whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free use of birch bark. This alphabet continued in use as the 
official writing under the Greek and Indu- Scythian rulers of Northern 
India, until it was superseded by the superior fitness and capabilities 
of the local P£li, which is proved by Asoka’s scattered inscriptions 
on rocks and monoliths (Ldts ) to have constituted the current writing 
of the continent of India in b.c. 250 ; while a similar, if not identical 
character is seen to have furnished the prototype of all the varying 
systems of writing employed by the different nationalities of India 
at large, from Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, till the 
Indian P&li meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. 
In conclusion, Mr. Thomas pointed out the imj^ltance of the dis- 
coveries of Norris and Caldwell, derived from completely independent 
sources, regarding the Scythic origin of the introductory Indian 
alphabets.” 

Mr. Campbell said he would gladly have left the honour of the 
Hindus in the hands of the learned B£bu opposite, but in default of 
any one more competent, he would make one or two observations* 
It appeared to him that the Nagaree character was very muoh adapted 
to the Sanscrit and Hindee -^Jpuages. We found how different it 
was when we try to express these tongues in Roman or Persian 
characters. If then the Nagaree character was ncjt invented for 
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Sanscrit, it must have been adapted for its use in a remarkable way. 
He did not feel competent to take upon himself to deny that the 
character may have been borrowed from others. But as respects the 
original inventors suggested by Mr. Thomas’s theory, he felt inclined 
to protest against the loose way of using the terms ( Dravidian,’ 
1 Turanian,’ and 1 Scythia,’ as if synonymous. He was aware that 
Max Muller had classed two-thirds of the world under the broad 
designation of ‘ Turanian,’ but ho found that other great authorities 
objected to the classification as too sweeping, and as including in 
a common term several widely different families. Whoever may have 
first invented letters, ho felt great difficulty in bolieving that the 
discovery was duo to the Dravidian ancestors of the barbarous Gonds 
and Khoncls, D hangars and others, who, speaking ancient Dravidian 
tongues, were themselves to this day without a written language. On 
the whole subject, we were still very much in the dark. If lie had 
himself a half-formed theory, it inclined to this : that if in fact the 
Hindus came in contact with another civilisation already possessed of 
a Pali language and letters, the latter should rather he attributed to 
some old Western immigration by sea, in the days of the most ancient 
Egyptians and Phoenicians and their contemporaries. Max Miiller 
had made clear to us the character of the Arian religion. The gods 
of the Arians are above, and they descend to the earth in occasional 
incarnations. But there is still very prevalent in all the west of 
India, and in several forms, another religion, that worship of the 
procreative power of the Phallus or Lingani, which seems to bo the 
earliest development of the modern idea of the natural progression of 
type, and which tl^TJuddhists and Jains have carried forward by their 
system of gradual perfectibility, raising man from below nearly to the 
itoflk of a god. That belief in natural progress, from below upwards, seem- 
ed to him (Mr. Campbell) to be in opposition to the Arian beliefs in gods 
descending from above : they were two widely separate typos of belief, 
and his suggestion would be* that any civilisation and any letters which 
preceded the Hindus in India, may have been brought in from the 
West, in company with the worship ofjth e Phallus and the doctrines 
which have sprung from it. But inppth we seemed to be as yet' 
hut on the threshold of knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of the 
Worckt $*he Sqpiety must be greatly indebted to Mr. Thomas for his 
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communication, and it was most dosirable that it should be circulated 
and farther discussed. 

B6bu Rajendiftl&la Mitra said he had not well heard the paper, and 
could not therefore then enter in detail into the question involved in 
it, which was one of ^reat importance, The historical evidences 
which had hitherto been collected, all tended to show that the Arians 
were one of the earliest civilized of the human races, and that they 
brought their civilization and social arts from the plateau of Central Asia 
to the plains of India ; aud as one important element of civilization 
was the alphabet, it was difficult to suppose that they borrowed it 
from the aborigines of the south, whom they described as Dasyus, 
barbarians and monkeys, and who unquestionably were in a state of 
mental culture far below that of their conquerors. 

The Rev. Mr. Banorjea thought that the papers just read should be 
circulated. He had no great acquaintance with the Dravidian lam* 
guages, but had made several visits to Madras, and had thus gained 
some knowledge of their alphabets. He thought that Mr. Thomas’s 
thoory should have been more precisely stated. Which alphabet did 
he mean — the Tamil or the Teloogoo ? The former was as imperfect 
as the latter was irregularly exuberant. The Tamil admitted no 
sounds such as hh } gh , bh 1 dh , and had no distinctive character for g, d 7 
or b 7 the letters /c, t 7 or p doing duty for them in certain positions;. 
The Tcloogoo’s dxubemnee itself was a proof of its being a descent 
dant of Sanscrit — the additional letters standing simply for rude abo* 
riginal sounds. It is not probable that the rich Arian alphabets were 
derived from one so poor as the Tamil. The Telegoo is evidently an 
offshoot of Sanscrit. Moreover the aborigines of the Wuntry, the Goads; 
&c., have no alphabet. 

He would not, however, go so far as to say that the invaders had 
borrowed nothing from the aborigines. On the contrary, he thought 
that some portions of their worship, especially that of Shiva, hjted been 
so adopted. 

— " /*'& 

In accordance to the not 
Mr- G. Campbell moved— 

“ That while the members of the Society regret that they feel them* 
RoJyos preluded fyom expressing an opinion on the purely .Jfeeationol 


3 given at the last meeting, the Hon'bDs 

m 
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matters on which Mr. McLeod has done them the honour to consult 
them, they would venture to cxprebs the opinion that it is desirable 
to adopt for general use the European scientific terms for which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

In introducing the motion, he observed as follows : — 

“ I would beg to call attention to the exact words of my motion. 
I direct it solely and entirely to terms which are not found in the 
vernacular languages. I do not suggest the substitution of European 
for vernacular terms, where .the latter exist : I only say that when 
there is no vernacular word to express the meaning of anything or 
any idea which education and civilisation have introduced into 
India, it is better simply to adopt a widely known and easily used 
European term, than to coin an artificial and affected new word from 
the Oriental classical languages. When the subject was mentioned 
at the last meeting, it appeared that some gentlemen might doubt the 
propriety of my motion on one or other of two grounds — first, several 
gentlemen seemed to think that the subject was not one proper to be 
discussed and determined by this Society; and a smaller num- 
ber of gentlemen seemed to prefer the coining of Oriental to the 
adoption of European terms. As respects the first objection, I repeat 
that while we cpn dictate to no one, it appears to me that, to secure 
uniformity of practice, nobody is likely to exercise such moral weight 
as this Society. And it is no mere theory that I uphold. It is a 
matter of pressing practical importance. Sir D. Macleod speaking as 
Lieutenant-Governor and officially addressing the representatives of 
the founders of the first Oriental University established in India, has 
deliberately urge<TOiem to eschew European terms, and to adhere to 
Oriental models in their scientific technology. This advice is almost 
a command, and once adopted, it may long be thought necessary to 
follow it. I doubt not that, whatever may be said, the greater con- 
venience of simple and universal European terms, and the great pre- 
ference for them exhibited by the Native Public, will eventually lead 
to their adoption ; but meantime there may be great divergence and 
discordance, and much harm may result. Sir D. Macleod himself has 
our advice, and the Council {placed before us the address 
iS^ebf contains his emphatic declaration in favour of Oriental terraino- 
Ing^ WHbade it the subject of a rote of thanks. There is no doubt 
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that the addicss tends very much to the ideas of the Orientalist party, 
and that we sail very near the wind in thanking Sir Donald Macleod 
for it, without pledging ourselves to that side of the question. But 
having done so, and our advice having been asked, I think we may 
well go on to say whether we do or do not concur in certain Ultra- 
Orientalist advice on a subject, falling, as I conceive, very much within 
our province. 

“ On the merits of my proposition, it seems to me that^in scientific 
terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomenclature is most desirable. 
Ideas wholly new to India must be represented by words new to 
India. But the vernacular languages have a singular genius for 
adaptation, and the people arc most ready to adopt, and do daily 
adopt, the convenient terms which we offer to them, together with 
our new ideas. Is it not then better to permit them to do so, than 
to say f No, don’t condescend to borrow from us, don’t defile your 
language with our barbarous words, go to Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
thence concoct compounds and abstruse derivatives, and affix a mean- 
ing to them which, if people do not understand, they may be made to 
understand ?’ It scorns to me that such advice comes less becomingly 
from us English than from* any people under the sun. For what is 
our own language, of which wc are now so proud, but the most 
polyglot in the world ? IIow have wo raised it from a savage jargon 
to one of the most copious, useful and practical of languages, but by 
taking all the higher . words from foreign languages, wherever we 
have found them good, and suitable ? There are some excellent obser- 
vations on this subject in a paper published by the Society in their 
Journal since the last meeting, a paper on the Hincfustanee by Mr. J. 
Beames. As he says, “ English, by ready borrowing and making good 
use of its borrowed stores, has raised itself from an obscure low 
German Patois to the most extensively used medium of communica- 
tion between distantfleountries,” And he draws- a capital comparison 
between English which has thus freely borrowed, and German which 
has attempted to progress by combinations of indigenous words, 
rather than by borrowing. He shows us that while English*, abound- 
ing in words which, though o^Korcign extraction, are now part of the 
language, and are concise, clear and easy, uses them with facility and 
effect, Gorman has become entangled in a • mass of hobble long 
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words, which make the language a caution to the world. He gives’ 
us specimens of these terrible words which I dare not attempt even 
to approach, and which make one shudder to look at *them, and he 
compares them with their simple English equivalents. In fact the 
German language is th$ greatest possible obstacle to access to German 
thought. Radically our language is the same as German, and to- 
tally different from French. Yet how much more easy it is for us 
to learn to read French than German, and how many more of us do 
so I Why is this ? Solely because, commencing by borrowing our 
terminology from a common source with the French, it has gradually 
come about that these two languages, originally so different, have 
now all the higher and more difficult parts of their vocabularies prac- 
tically common to both — while English and German, originally so 
similar, have now wholly diverged in respect to all the higher portions 
of the languages. It is wonderful how few are the radical words of 
a language. It is said that an English ploughman uses only from 
500 to 1000 words altogether, that is the original English verna- 
cular. The language has now’ expanded, as we know, to very many 
thousand words, chiefly by dint of borrowing. It may even be that 
the question raised by Sir D. Macleod is, whether the vernacular lan- 
guages of India are to follow the German or the English course ; whe- 
ther by compounding from the Sanscrit they are to render themselves 
as impracticable as the German, or whether, by borrowing, they aro 
to become as convenient and cosmopolitan as the English. 

“ Nay more, I believe that a greater question,, lies behind, the whole 
subject of intcr-communication between the two races. I am one of 
those who believe that India will never he governed by an English 
Government to the satisfaction either of the Governors or the go- 
verned, till the two races draw together much more than they now 
do or than they now tend towards. A chief difficulty is divergence 
of language. We have discussed the great qu^lion of the use of 
English or of the vernacular in education. May there not some day 
be a compromise, — not in our day, but in those of our descendants-— in 
the use of a vocabulary in a great degree common to both lan- 
guages? The Vernacular radicals wilKj)robably never be abandoned, 
but may they not bo ^overlaid by a common language, which may 
approxitfke them to English and to one another, as English and 
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French have been approximated ? I believe that the question before 
us involves that issue. Scientific terminology may not seem so im- 
portant, but ^ is well remarked in the last number of the Quarterly 
Peviewj that we scarcely know how fai the ordinary words of to-day 
were the technical terms of another age. To whom does it occur, 
says the Reviewer, that such English words as 4 judge* and 1 guard’ 
were originally technical Norman terms? ‘Beef* and 4 mutton* and 
many others are more palpable. My hope then is that the day may 
come, when the great mass of the higher words used in the vernacular 
languages may be derived from the European sources, from which the 
natives are so prone to draw — that thus a language to a great degree 
cosmopolitan may be formed, and that then a man who desires to 
learn one of the native languages, may have but to acquire the 500 
or 1000 words used by the Coolie, with the simpler parts of his 
grammar, and, so much learned, he may find that almost all the rest 
lie knows already — that he has mastered a polite and copious lan- 
guage. Such a consummation would, I am sure, do more than any- 
thing to draw together the educated and intelligent of the different 
races. 

“ Meantime, however, my motion is confined to the advice to be 
given to Oriental Colleges in regard to theii scientific terminology, and 
in the belief that it is better to adopt than to manufacture new terms; 
and I submit my motion to the meeting.** 

Mr. Cr. M. Tagore said, — “ Mr. President, with your permission I 
should like to make a few observations. In my humble opinion, the 
history of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta powerfully illustrates and 
throws considerable light on the point under discussion. 

il If I recollect right, one of the main objects of that institution was, 
not merely to encourage oriental learning, but also to convoy a know- 
ledge of the European sciences in an oriental garb and through an 
oriental medium. The Sanscrit College in time, as you know, became 
the debatable ground between the Anglicists and the Orientalists of 
that period. Its failure as an institution for conveying a knowledge 
of the European sciences is now acknowledged by all parties, and that 
failure, in my opinion, proves the necessity of a new terminology (or 
technology if you please) upon a new basi^ Therefore the most 
important question in connectioQ with this evening’s dise^ion is, to 
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have an adequate notion of tlie basis upon which it is to be built. 
It has always occurred to me, that a new terminology cannot be 
introduced into a nation, without a strict adherence to %hat I should 
say on organic as contradistinguished from a mechanical law : that 
is to say not by a law of superposition, but by a law of incorporation. 
And the great test by which we are to detect whethor such a law has 
been observed or not in any particular case, is by an appeal to the 
consensus of the nation, or in other words, to its invisible consent. 
To explain myself : — 

“ A living language, as a great writer has said, is one in which a 
vital formative energy is at work ; and in the course of its evolution, 
it appropriates and incorporates to itself what it anywhere finds 
congenial to its own life, multiplying its wealth and increasing its 
resources, not by an evanescent and sporadic process, but by a fixed 
and an organic law, casting off from its vocabulary cumbrous forms 
and useless and uncongenial words, and by a reactive energy reject- 
ing from the body of the language the foreign and the heterogeneous, 
which through conquest or other intercourse may have been forced 
upon it. Many foreign words have been introduced into our language 
under the above process, and many also rejected. For example 
the word jahaz (which is a foreign word) is used in preference to 
nauka for a ship. The word naulca in common parlance means 
boat. I cannot do better than quote the striking observation made 
by the Rev. K. M. Bauerjea in liis Encyclopaedia Bengalensis . 

“ i Where words arc required that are not in common use, I draw 
from the Sanscrit, if that can he readily done without having recourse 
to far-fetched inventions. Where an idea can be easily expressed by 
a Persian or Hindustani word already current, I make no scruple to 
adopt it, in case no Sanscrit or IJengali word can be found equally 
apt for the purpose. Where Persian or Hindustani words have been 
almost naturalised in Bengali, I do not fastidiously reject them, even 
though there may bo corresponding Bengali words with the same 
meaning. In such cases I use the Bengali and the Hindustani, 
indifferently, only taking care not to shock my readers by disregarding 
their taste in this respect. The word thousand , for instance, I have 
sometimes translated Wf hdzar , sometimes by sahasra . It is, I think, 
an advanfc^ where foreign words may be introduced into a language 
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such as the Bengali now is, consistently with perspicuity, and without 
shocking the national feelings of the people. This is, I think, the 
legitimate way of enriching the vocabulary of such a language. 
Where a Sanscrit word, though expressing originally the idea I intend 
to convey, has, by the lapse of ages, obtained a different Signification, 
I do not hesitate to use some popular term, having the same meaning, 
though it may be of foreign derivation. I have for instance generally 
translated ship by jahaz, though this is neither Sanscrit nor Bengali, 
because the Sanscrit navlca though exactly corresponding to the Latin 
navis , is now used in Bengali to express a boat rather than a ship. 

il * Scientific terms I borrow from the English, when the Sanscrit 
fails to produce any either ready made or capable of being easily 
invented. In Geometry and Algebra, however, I have scarcely ex- 
perienced any difficulty in procuring terms, since the Sanscrit voca- 
bulary hero is very full.' 

“ 1 Then again : Rail-garry is used in preference to Lolia lea gharri/. 9 

“ In connection with the present subject, I cannot help alluding to a 
class of men who ought not to be unnecessarily dragged to the notice of 
a purely scientific Society, I mean the Indian Missionaries. They would 
have succeeded to a much greater extent in their proselytising efforts, 
and would have attracted far greater sympathy from the natives, if they 
had been careful and provident in the adoption of a proper theologi- 
cal terminology. 

Cl For exumple, if instead of naturalizing the word baptism in the 
native Christian vocabulary, they had used the far more expressive 
correlative of the word in Sanscrit namely sanskara , they would have 
found a certain meeting-place or common ground between Christianity 
and Hinduism. The introduction of a new word is often an impor- 
tant event in the history of a nation : what Milton said of books, 
might well be said of words : ‘ They contain a progeny of life which is 
treasured up in a vial to a life beyond life.’ 

c< I fully sympathise with Mr. Justice Campbell's remarks, as to the 
antagonism between the two races in this country, the Native and the 
European. I could only wish that the European members in this 
assembly could fully dive into the depth and the intensity of bis 
expressions. If by the use of a common terminology wc could bridge 
over this unnatural unchristian gulf of separation, I shouldfrwith all 
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my heart, and in the intensity of my Christian feeling, say God-speed to 
it. But I am afraid the scheme will fail, unless it were tested by and 
introduced in conformity with the consensus of the nation. And that 
last spark of liberty which this country has, will never yield either to 
the influendfc or to the tide of conquest, save and except under a 
law peculiar to itself." 

B&bu R&jendraldla Mitra said : ic I regret much the necessity that 
has placed me in opposition to my learned and respected friend, the 
honorable mover of the resolution ; but I cannot conscientiously give 
my support to the proposition, that the scientific terminology of 
England should be introduced bodily into vernacular books. Such a 
measure, in my humble opinion, cannot but prove highly injurious to 
the spread of European science in this country. The subject is not a 
new one. It has engaged the attention of Anglo-Indian educationists 
off and on for the last forty years, and many and very contradictory 
have been the opinions put forth about it. Dr. Tytlcr, who had 
charge of a vernacular medical school some time between 1820 and 
1825, maintained that European scientific terms could not be translated 
into the vernacular. He accordingly published a series of plates and 
text-books on anatomy with all the Latin names, such as mnsculi 
adductores digiti minimi , musculi crico-aryteenoides laterales } all 
beautifully transliterated, and in the process, I may add, completely 
murdered, in Persian characters. This was rebutted by Mr. Felix Carey, 
who, in a portly volume on anatomy, showed that all the Latin terms 
could be with perfect ease rendered into Bengali. Tho late Pundit 
Madhusudan Gupta at the same time translated Hooper’s Yado Mecum, 
in which all the European terms were represented by Sanskrit equi- 
valents. Certain Missionary gentlemen were also, about the same 
time, engaged in a discussion as to whether the technical terms of 
the Bible should be transliterated or translated in the Bengali, and 
a Committee, consisting of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Mill, the Rev. Mr. Morton 
and some others, reported in favour of translation, and laid down some 
definite and very judicious rules on the subject. Next came Mr. Boutros 
of the Delhi College. He would listen to no translation, and obtained 
the permission of the then General Committee of Public Instruction 
to introduce English terms in a series of Urdu school books which 
he compiled for his college ; but they all fell still-born from the press, 
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and never were touched beyond the four walls of the college pre- 
mises. Ten years after him, Dr. Ballantyne of Benares brought his 
extensive learning and ripe scholarship to bear upon the vexed question 
of Indian technical terms, and ended by publishing a treatise on Chemis- 
try, the most technical of all the sciences of the present 4&y, with the 
whole of its terms rendered into correct Sanskrit. Since then, the prac- 
tice in Bengal has been uniformly to translate foreign terms, and all 
our schoolbooks (and the Calcutta School Book Society issues a hundred 
thousand volumes every year) are produced on that principle. There 
are however, a few exceptions. I allude to the publications of the verna- 
cular branch of the Calcutta Medical College. There transliteration is 
the rule exclusively, and in some of them their authors go the length 
of bodily transcribing such words as a hot bath and a sand bath, 
and produce in Bengali letteis ha(a hatha and sdnda hatha , as if the 
native languages had not words enough in their vocabularies to 
indicate hot water or sand or a bath. To an Englishman a sand 
bath may not be an ordinary everyday thing, but there iJhiot 
a village boy in the obscurest part of India who has tasted a hand- 
ful of parched rice, who does not know what a sand bath or a 
hdlir khold is. A learned Professor of the College, himself a native 
of this country, gravely told me the other day that the hot bath 
implied a certain fixed amount of heat, which the translated word 
would not imply, as if in English or even in Medical phraseology 
the word hot implied a fixed degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
and no other. Sir, the resolution before the meeting, if adopted, 
would in a manner place the imprimatur of the Society on this folly 
of hafa hatha . If it bo desirable to encourage the study of the sciences 
and to naturalize them in India, we must make them easily accessible, 
and bring them home to every man’s mind. We must offer them 
in simple and homely forms, clothed in the easiest language and 
divested as much as possible of mystical formula and jaw-breaking 
foreign terms. By adopting the terminology of Europe in vernacular 
books, we do the very reverse of this. We offer a set of words, many 
of which, to the generality of the people, will appear in so transmontane 
an aspect, that they will he taken more for mantras, or charms and incan- 
tations for driving away ghosts and overcoming evil spirits, than sober 
terms for indicating natural phenomena and every-day occurrences and 
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objects. For the people at large to pronounce them correctly would be a 
tremendous task, and to understand them accurately an impossibility. 
And it will readily be admitted that whatever increases the 
difficulty of acquiring the terminology of a science, tends likewise 
to disgust the student and render it unpopular. This has of late 
been greatly felt in England, and attempts are being made to divest 
popular books as much as possible of hard and not easily intelligible 
technical terms. To Englishmen Greek ami Latin words twisted 
and turned and shaped on the lathe of the English Grammar, 
do not appear so foreign and difficult as they must be to the natives 
of this country, and yet to the former we scruple to offer that which 
we propose to drive down the throats of the latter. I am not 
insensible to the advantages of uniformity. 1 readily admit the 
great benefit which science would derive by having a common termi- 
nology the world over. But a universal terminology is not a 
universal language, capable of bringing together the different nations 
of (Ste earth to one brotherhood. The one is, however, as Utopian 
and impracticable as the other. The nations of Europe, all drawing 
their terminology from Greek and Latin roots, have failed to secure 
uniformity. The genius of the different languages have so masked 
and transmuted the same words, that to people uninitiated in 
the mysteries of those languages, they appear totally different. To 
an Englishman unacquainted with French, the chemical terms of 
France are as unintelligible as those of Germany. But there is 
another agency at work more potent than the genius of a language, 
to promote and maintain the divergence of human tongues. It is 
the climate. However startling it may appear at first sight, it is 
as true as the sun will rise to-morrow, that the six consonants apiece 
of the Russian and the sibilants of the English which we have to 
“ hiss, spit and sputter all,” owe tlieir origin mainly, if not solely, 
to climatic influence. That influence in India has given a soft 
flabby character to the vocal chords, which will always stand in the 
way of a correct pronunciation of English t words in this country. 
No more will English blood maintain its English character for three 
generations successively in this land, than English words maintain 
their speciality. The climate will tell as unmistakcably and as 
surely on the one as on the other. In less than a century, English 
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words in tlie mouths of the natives will be so far Indianised as to 
be almost unrecognizable by an Englishman. The English omelet is 
with the native cook a mamlct and the haricot mutton a hanri kabdb > I 
wonder what the triple phosphate, tri-ethyl- emyl-platino-phosphonium 
will sound like in a purely Punjabi mouth, even if the boasted 
perfection of the Sanskritic alphabet could reduce it to writing 
without murdering its character. But supposing, for the sake of 
argument that English scientific terms could bo reproduced by Indian 
alphabets and preserved unchanged in the vernaculars, what would bo 
the advantage gained by importing them ? We could not hold 
converse with, or convey our thoughts on any scientific subject to 
an European, on the strength of a common terminology, without 
knowing his language. A few idle teachers are all that would benefit 
by tho proposed measure, and they are the last to bo pitied. The 
primary, the great, the only object of technical terms is to systematise 
science, and thereby to facilitate fcho acquisition of knowledge ; to that 
must be sacrificed all other considerations ; and inasmuch as a littiou 
learns the terminology of a science more easily in its own mother- 
tongue than in a foreign language, tho vernacular is the best material 
with which to prepare its scientific te#as. It is true that those 
terms are mere names, and “ all names,” according to Hobbes, “are 
words taken at pleasure to serve for a mark, which may raise in our 
mind thoughts like to some thoughts we had before, and which being 
pronounced to others, may be, to them, signs of what thoughts the 
speaker had, or had not, before his mind and as such, English words 
may serve as signs to the Indians quite as well as native words. But 
scientific terms have .something more to do than serve as mere signs* 
They are not proper names, or what the logicians call “ nomconuota- 
tive” terms, arbitrarily assigned to particular objects. They do not, like 
Mr. Black or Mr. White, indicate particular individuals by arbitrary 
assignment, without regard to the power of the words as expressive 
of blackness and whitness. They are emblems intimately associated 
with their original moanings ; they are like the sutras of our revered 
$ishis, intended to convey a whole train of ideas by a few expressive 
signs. The moment they cease to convey those ideas, they cease 
to be scientific terms, and become tho jargon of the cabalists. Chemistry 
became a science only when Lavoisier and his co-labourers reduced it 
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to a uniform and most beautifully expressive terminology. Take 
that terminology away, and chemistry will again be what it originally 
was. The alchemists knew a great many facts in chemistry ; they 
knew all the principal metals and most of the nonmetallic bodies. 
They knew them and their compounds well, but they called them 
brothers of the mo6n and sisters of the sun, or some such names, 
and used them as mysteries and delusions. We designate them by 
words which at once tell us exactly what they are and of what 
things composed, and we convert alchemy into a science. Let our 
per-nitrate of iron and scsqui- oxide of manganese cease to connote to our 
minds the different components of the articles we allude to, and they 
cease to be instruments of science, and become as unmeaning gibberish 
as the “ sisters of the sun” and the “ brothers of the moon.” To the 
natives of India those words must necessarily be perfectly unintelli- 
gible, and therefore, if imported bodily into our vernacular books, 
they cannot but for us altogether destroy the beautiful simplicity 
and precision of chemistry as a science, and reduce it to the level 
of a juggler’s art. And what is true of chemistry, will bo true of 
most other sciences. Will Mathematics or Botany remain sciences 
to us, if we be called upon teftwork mathematical propositions without 
understanding such terms as line’s and angles and arcs and trapeziums *t 
or recognise plants, if we understand not what are petals and sepals 
and anthers and pollen ? 

“ But perhaps my position will be admitted, and it will be said 
that the vernaculars are not rich and pliant enough to admit of 
the formation of sufficiently expressive scientific terms. This, how- 
ever, I deny. Every experiment that has been made in this 
country 4H the subject, has proved the contrary. I am told it was 
said at the last meeting that such words as galvanism and electricity 
could not be translated into Bengali. But I can see nothing in 
them which need frighten us in the least. The word galvanism is a most 
unfortunate instance to quote. If it indicates anything it shews 
that we have not yet got a more expressive term in the English 
language to connote certain electrical phenomena than a non-connota- 
tive word, the name of an Italian physicist. As for electricity it 
simply means 1 relating to amber’ or electron * the Greek name for 
amber* It has nothing to do with the various phenomena which 
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the modem science of electricity teaches ns. We have a word for 
amber, but what could be a bettor word to indicate those phenomena 
than the native term for lightning ? Then there are other terms in 
English which are positively wrong. Oxygen was the sole generator 
of acids as long as the composition of the hydrochloric acid was not 
known. A vegetable alkaloid, on the principle I suppose of 1 Lucus 
a non lucendo,’ is called narcotine, though it has no narcotic effect 
at all. Will it be proper to perpetuate those errors when conveying 
a science from a nation who has it, to another who has it not, and 
when we have the means of correcting them without creating any 
jar on usage ? I certainly think not. I do not deny that thcro 
are certain words in English which cannot be rendered with absolute 
accuracy in any native language, and perhaps the fi : fa ; and ca : sa : of 
our English courts could not be reproduced in such short handy 
forms in Bengali. But I, nevertheless, maintain that native terms 
are preferable to foreign ones. The English terms are not always and 
absolutely correct, though they will always be unintelligible and un- 
pronounceable. The vernacular terms may sometimes prove to be incor- 
rect, but they will be intelligible and useful, and therefore always pre- 
ferable. But suppose the case were words, and that vernacular terms 
were always to turn out incorrect, still their claims would not be second 
to those of foreigners, for it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
what is sometimes correct is necessarily better than what is always 
wrong. It would be a logical position which DeMorgan has justly stig- 
matised as a gross fallacy. My watch, Sir, it may be, is always wrong ; it 
goes either a few minutes too fast or too slow.; but it is nevertheless in- 
finitely more useful than the watch Avhich does not go at all, but which 
from that very circumstance is mathematically correct in 24 
hours. My Indian terms like my watch will always be useful, though 
they may be at times somewhat inexpressive. The English terms 
may be exact, but like the watch that does not go, bo perfectly 
useless and a positive encumbrance. I bog of you, therefore* gentle- 
men, to pause before you adopt the resolution. I feel convinced that 
it will prove, if it be enforced, a grievous hardship to the people of 
this country and a serious impediment to the progress of knowledge.” 

The Secretary read *ihe following letter bearing on the discussion, 
at the request of the Rev. J. Long. 
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“ I regret that want of time prevented my sending in the paper on 
technical terms which I promised. It is a subject with which I liavo 
had to deal practically during the last twelve years, in connection with 
schools and translations into the vernacular. 

“ It is of importance to keep to-night to the point at issue, which I 
conceive to be —not whether a scientific nomenclature derived from the 
Sanskrit or Arabic should be constructed for those natives who intend 
to study thoroughly the sciences of Botany, Minerology, Chemistry, 
Optics, Anatomy ? — but whether the mass of the people, who can only 
gain an elementary knowledge of popular science, should have to study 
Latin and Greek terminology ? 

“ The upper ten thousand who study English, will of course study 
science in English, and with it they will adopt the terminology which 
Englishmen use. But it is a very different question with the masses 
of India, whose knowledge will and can be gained only through the 
vernaculars, who have time only to study the elements of popular 
science. 

“ With respect to their case, and they comprise 170,000,000 in India, 
I would make the following remarks : — 

“ (1) Should we not so then endeavour to popularise science , by 
communicating its truth in as plain language as possible, freeing the 
approaches to its temple from the thorny jungle of hard woids, and not 
imitating the Schoolmen in making a jungle of terms ? Even in 
England itself, is it not admitted by some of the leading Botanists 
that their delightful science has been rendered distasteful to many, and 
particularly to ladies, by tjie numerous strange terms which they must 
first study ? 

“ (2)$U Bengal, with the exception of medical works, for which there 
ure special reasons, all the popular works in Bengali on Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, Astronomy, Zoology and Geometry, Algebra, 
<fee. derive their technical terms from the Sanskrit. 

“ (3) As nine-ten^s of the Bengali language is derived from tho 
Sanskrit, those terms are easily understood and keep a firm hold on the 
memory. They generally define themselves thus, peduncle is rendered by 
pushpa danda , the flower stalk ; petal by pushpapatra , the flower leaf ; 
petiole by patra danda } the loaf stalk ; also by a host of others. I have seen 
myself in schools under ray superintendence peasant boys learn these 
terms with the greatest ease. 
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u 4 The terms used is Bengali are easily transferable to the Hindoo, 
Mahratta, and Telugu languages used by one hundred millions of people, 
and they are equally applicable to Bunnah and other countries where 
the Pali has been in use. 

“ 5. Throughout India with the exception of a few names, tho 
technical terms used in the Bible and Prayer Book have been derived 
mainly from Sanskrit or Arabic. 

(Sd.) J. Long.” 

The Bev. K. M. Banerjea said it had been his lot to occupy tho 
via media in the discussions which were carried on with such 
vehemence nearly thirty years ago between the two schools, one of 
which is certainly represented by the last speaker (Baboo Rajendralal 
Mittra), and with the other of which the 11011’ ble mover of tho 
resolution has been identified, not however, as it would appear, with 
much correctness. Mr. Banerjea had himself written a good deal in 
connection with Sir Charles Trevelyan while the controversy was 
raging in olden days, and like all persons who stand in the middle 
of a combat, it had been liis misfortune to receive shots from both 
sides. He differed as much from those who despised oriental learning, 
as from others who would use it as tho only or the chief medium of 
native education. As far as tho natives were concerned, the system 
inaugurated by the victorious party in 1835, under the auspices of 
Lord William Bentinck, has been fraught with inestimable advantages. 
“ It is to that system , ” said Mr. Banerjea, “ that you owe the large 
and increasing number of educated natives whose influence is now felt 
not only throughout the province of Bengal, but is fast spreading 
to the North West Provinces. It is owing to that system that you have 
now a native justice in the highest court of tho presidency^ltnd that 
you have a native bar which has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be scarcely inferior to the bar of Westminster, But for 
that system, you could not have had such efficient and trustworthy 
Sudder Amoens and Deputy Magistrates as are now the pride of the 
public Bcrvice. And — but for the same system — you Could not, this 
evening, have enjoyed the felicity of seeing the claims of Oriental 
literature itself enforced by a native gentleman with the eloquence 
and ability of my learned friend, tho last speaker. And here I must 
remind the Society that the interests of Science and History are quite 
as much in its keeping as the interests of Oriental lore. Thejatter 
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should never be allowed to interfere with the former, not should tho 
Society encourage any system which would only produce mere pundits, 
ignorant of the history of the world, ignorant of everything which 
passed or passes elsewhere than among their own countrymen, whom no- 
body would trust, and who were once detected in an extensive forgery 
of whole passages interpolated in manuscript copies of a Sanscrit Law- 
book, held as authority in tho Sudder Court. The real mischief which 
was done by the Anglicists, as they were called in 1836, was in the 
discouragement of oriental learning in the civil and military servants 
of Government. It is owing to the contempt of that learning in 
high places, that young officers take so little interest in the cultivation 
of oriental lanaguages, and that you no longer find your Colcbrookcs 
and Wilkins raised up in the service by study in India.” 

Returning to the specific resolution before the meeting, Mr. Banerjea 
said he would heartily vote for it, if the Hon’ble and learned mover 
would but add the words “ and tho classical languages from which 
they are derived,” that is to say, if the resolution ended thus : “ Found 
in the vernaculars and the classical languages from which they are 
derived.” He was opposed to the minting of new terms which no- 
body understood, and which the speculative inventor might himself 
forget afterwards, unless he daily exercised himself. The Society 
must not forget the interests of Science in its zeal for Orientalism. 
Where words are found in the vernaculars or their respective classics, 
let them not be ignored, let them be preserved by all means. But 
where tho idea is quite novel, and there is no word in tho vernaculars 
or their classics, let the foreign term which introduced the idea be 
at once adopted, without any murmur about purism. There are 
practical examples which are replete with instruction in this respect, 
and from which speculative purists may take a lesson. The records 
of the lower courts of justice are by law required to be kept in the 
vernacular languages, and yet no one has attempted to translate such 
words as u appeal,” “ issue,” t£ decree.” In the ordinary business of 
life, men use terms that are practically useful, without regard to the 
theories of any school, and no one has ever heard translations of such 
words as “ discount,” “ exchange,” “ cheques,” and a host of other 
business terms. The word “ map,” has been translated by m6n-chitm % 
but it exists only on paper : it is never uttered unless by a school-boy 
.under compulsion, and, though it has been on paper for many years 
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past, if a man went to the China Bazar and asked for a m&n+chitm oi 
Europe or Asia, no one would understand that he wanted a “ map.*' 
The word “ naksa” might be understood, but that is equally foreign 
to the Bengali with “ map.” The Society should never encourage a 
speculative coining of terms when it has not the power of enforcing 
their use, and it would only throw the Society into ridicule to contend 
for what may prove an impracticable theory. The last speaker, 
said Mr. Banerjea, has referred to the Medical College and to its 
dogged adherence to English terms, unwilling to translate even such 
words as “ hot water.” I think the fact speaks volumes. The 
medical profession has to deal practically with science and human life, 
and its practice, as my learned friend himself has described it, adds 
force to the resolution. The experience of such a profession is not 
to be despised. And there may be many reasons for not translating 
even the words 11 hot water.” The words are of course translateable, 
every community has a word for heat and one for water. But there 
may be occasions in which a Doctor may do much harm by translating 
them. And this reminds me of a case in which harm was done. 
Many years ago a person (a native) was taken ill of the cholera, and 
and there was congestion of the brain. A sub-assistant surgeon 
ordered the application of hot water bottles to the feet : ho translated 
the order to the female who was attending on the patient. How did 
the lady understand the order and how she executed it ? She had 
water wanned and then cooled and putting it in bottles, applied them 
to the feet. Cold water bottles were thus applied instead of hot } and 
the patient died ! Speculative purism must not be fished to the 
extent of sacrificing everything else before the shrine of oriental lore. 

On the other hand, he would not proscribe terms existing in the 
vernaculars or the classics. He himself translated the elements 
of Euclid into Bengali twenty years ago, and with a solitary exception 
or two, he found all the necessary terms in Sanscrit, and freely 
adopted them. The Hon’ble mover of the resolution, he thought, 
would not wish the ignoring of such terms, and under this im- 
pression and with the slight alteration he had suggested, he would 
cheerfully give his vote for the resolution. 

Babu Kajendral&la Mitra begged permission to say a few words 
with reference to the amendment suggested by the Rev, Mr. Barierjoe. 
He did not care whether names of foreign things were taken from 
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foreign languages or coined in the vernaculars. He would in such 
cases rather borrow than coin. But in regard to compound terms 
which were not only to denote a thing but also to connote an attribute, 
he thought the process of borrowing would be highly objectionable. 
If ii*be strictly followed, it would put an end to all scientific termino- 
logy, and the beauty of classification would be entirely gone. There 
was in Bengali a word for iron, and also one for the oxide of 
iron, but none for oxygon or an oxide. Now in treating of the 
oxide of iron in Bengali, he asked whether it should be called oxide 
of iron , or, oxide of lohd ) or morchyd 1 The first would bo perfectly 
unintelligible, the second an intolerable mongrel, retaining an English 
preposition and an English affix in connection with a Bengali word, 
and the third utterly mjscientific. In Botany again there was a word 
for leaf in Bengali, but none for lanceolate, and ho left it to the 
meeting to decide if the words lanceolate leaf or lanceolate i)dld would 
be the most appropriate way of teaching Bengali mallies the pecu- 
liarity of a particular kind of leaf. Ho was no purist, ho said, 
and had some experience in the preparation of vernacular works for 
liis countrymen, and he begged most earnestly to assure the meeting 
that there could not be greater monstrosities in language, than terms 
made up partly of European and partly of native words, held together 
by a random sprinkling of English prepositions and English affixes, 
and to them the meeting would drive the people of this country if 
it would insist upon their terminology being transliterated, and not 
translated and adapted from the English language. 

On the motion of Major W. N. Lees, the discussion was then ad- 
journed till Wednesday the 18th Instant. 

The Council reported that they had elected Dr. J. Ewart, a 
ttiemberof their body, vice Major W. N. Lees who had resigned. 

The receipt of the following communications will be announced. 

1. From Baboo Goopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly 
Meteorological Observations taken in March, 1866. 

2. From the Officiating Secretary Government of Bengal, Public 
Works Department, “ Report of the Superintending Engineers of 
Bengal on particulars of the Earthquake of the 15th December, 1865.” 

<3. From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, “ Notes on the Pangong 
lake, District of Ladakh.” 



ADJOURNED MEETING— JULY. 


The adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
18th July. 

A. Gkote, Esq. senior member, in the Chair. 

The chairman read the proposed resolution. 

The Chairman then called upon Major Lees as the%iover of the ad- 
journment, to reopen the discussion. 

Major Lees said ho regretted that he could not for many reasons 
support the motion. First , Because he felt certain, that if any such 
resolution as that before the meeting was passed, it would be wholly 
inoperative ; and it did not, he thought, become Societies, founded for 
the investigation of scientific subjects, to waste their time in discussing 
a resolution, which, when passed, would be a dead letter. Secondly , This 
Society, composed as it was of a mixed body, some who professed ono 
branch of knowledge, and others who professed another, but the great 
majority of whom professed none, was not the kind of Society whose 
opinion on such a subject would carry any weight with the public. 
An opinion on this subject, to be of any value, should emanate from a 
literary Society, the majority at least of whose members had some 
acquaintance with the principles of comparative philoljgy and the genius 
of a variety of languages. The question of terminology was surrounded 
with difficulties in the West, and when wo came to the East, those 
li faculties were increased fourfold. Thirdly , He must oppose the motion^ 
because, if it were passed in its 2 >resent form, it would certainly excite 
the ridicule of all men of science, and especially of those German 
philologers, to whom the whole world is so deeply indebted for their , 
able researches into the principles which regulated the philological 
structure of languages, and for those labours which had laid the found- 
ations of the science of language. In adopting technical terms for 
employment in translations from English into the vernacular languages 
of India, to exclude the large body of terms which already exists in 
the classical languages of India, would be very like excluding terms 
derived from Latin and Greek from our terminology in Europe. 
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The whole subject, as it appeared to him, was one of extreme 
difficulty, and one for which we ought not to lay down any rules ; 
for if we did, no one would be bound by them. It was a subject which 
must be left to time and experience, and the time past and the experience 
alreJiy gained went some little way to show that, if let alone, the 
matter would right itself; It was a subject upon which coercion would 
do harm rather than good. People, if left to themselves, generally 
adopted that which appeared to them the easiest mode of settling a 
difficulty ; and in this matter experience taught that, though in- 
dividuals might ft so eccentric, where a nation had a new science 
or new sciences to learn, they did not invent or coin new technical 
terms, when they had old ones convenient for use ready at hand. Thus 
the Arabs, when they translated all the Greek works on science they 
could obtain, did not invent now terms, though they did not as a rule 
import the Greek terms. They translated the ideas when possible. 
The Persians, when they commenced to study those sciences, many of 
which the Arabs had elaborated from the Greeks, took over bodily the 
whole terminology of the Arabs. European astronomers again did not 
reject the whole of the astronomical terms they found in use with the 
Arabs ; they adopted some and translated others. There is no rule. 
Each nation, no doubt, adopted the course that appeared easiest and 
most in accordance with the peculiarities of its language ; and such 
will be the case here. There are difficulties in the application of both 
methods, whichever be approved ; and no resolution of ours will 
remove or simplify them. Thus, if to translate purely technical terms 
be impossible (as it really is), to introduce words which are not such, 
%nd which are easily translatable, is a very great mistake. It only 
increases the difficulties of acquiring knowledge, which no one can 
approve. It will be admitted that one of the gravest objections to the 
chevaux de f rise of technical terms with which the approaches to all 
Westerm sciences is guarded, is that they deter many from acquiring 
them at all. This cannot now be mended ; but hero foreign words are 
often introduced quite needlessly, which not only hinders progress, but 
actually leads to the commission of ludicrous errors. Many of the terms 
mentioned the other evening as instances of the impropriety of using # 
foreign terms are of this class. They afford no ground for argument, 
for they are not technical terms at all. Again, the learned Baba 
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instanced the word derived from^Xc/crpov, amber , as an unhappy 

instance of indenting on Greek sources ; but true technical terms come 
to be identified with the things or ideas they represent, and in ordinary 
use, seldom, if ever, retain anything of their derivative meaning. In a 
treatise on electricity published in the Birgisi Baris } or the fans 
Jupiter , an Arabic newspaper published at Paris, chiefly for circulation 
in Algiers , but which is also taken in by some natives in India, the term 
used, if I recollect rightly, is precisely the same, viz. kahruhah , which is 
the Persian for amber, and no doubt conveys its moaning equally 

well. Here the telegraph is the only illustration of the power of the 
electric fluid generally known, and it is called tar-i-barqie by educated 
Mahomedans, and bijli ki tar by the Hindus, both meaning “lightning 
wire.” The one serves the purposes of those who use it quite as well as 
the other, and as electric wire , and both are equally scientific. The 
uneducated natives or common people generally call it teeleegaraf 
which in Hindustan can have no scientific value, and to native earn 
must sound somewhat harsh if not barbarous. As illusttative of the 
errors likely to follow the abuse of terms not properly technical, he 
mentioned a curious circumstance. “ In reading a native petition 
to Government last week,” he said, “ my attention was attracted by 
the words Government parmeshiuari lote } for 4 Government Promis- 
sory note/ Now Parmeshiuari means relating to Ishwar , i . e. the 
Supreme Being, or, as we would probably say 4 divine’ or 4 holy/ 
I pointed the word out to my native secretary as a curious coincidence. 
The Maulavi , however, informed me that it was no coincidence : that 
the lower order of natives had an idea that these notqp were very 
solemn things ; and that the Governor- General or some great 
State Officer, in issuing them, was obliged to take a solemn oath, that 
they would be cashed on presentation.” But this, or the very numer- 
ous similar instances which could be adduced, are no arguments for 
or against the introduction of foreign technical .terms in translating 
scientific treatises. Such blunders are made by the common and 
uneducated people in all countries ; and he would be far from Wishing 
to exclude new terms taken for a foreign tongue, from scientific works 
in India, because the masses would probably change them into any 
familiar terms which happened to be similar in sound — wh&t he chiefly 
contended for was, that we should avoid, as mucli as possible, raising 
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tip new difficulties, or increasing the difficulties which already beset 
the acquirement of almost all sciences. To pass any resolution which 
would exclude from the Vernaculars the great body of technical 
terms which already exist in Sanscrit and Arabic, in theology, 
law, logic, mental and moral philosophy, philology, mathematics, 
astronomy, &c., would Come with a very bad grace from this Society. 
He had brought with him a weighty tome, which lay on the table 
before him. It was nearly a foot thick. It was called the Kashfal- 
Zonoon , and was a dictionary of tb|| technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Moslims. This book was published by this Society 
a few years ago, at a cost of some Rs. 7000 or Rs. 8000, and was 
edited under the superintendence of Dr. Sprenger and himself, and if 
this resolution was passed in its present form, it would be tantamount 
to saying that that sum of the Society’s money had been wasted, 
or, in other words, would be to pass a vote of censure on ourselves. 
“We have here, it may readily be understood, a great mass of technical 
terms, and there are very many more in other dictionaries, which 
have been published elsewhere.” To reject all these terms ; or, as 
one half of them no doubt are to be found in some translations which 
have already been made, to take one half and to reject the other half, 
would doubtless not be a very wise thing to do. Indeed, to reject 
any terms which, being accurate and, as existing in a cognate 
language, more easily and more generally understood, can be more 
readily incorporated with the language into which the translation is 
made, would, in his opinion, be a very foolish thing. And to this latter 
point considerable attention must be paid, as the genius of languages 
differs materially. Of those we have to deal with, in this part of India, 
there are two great divisions ; one which delights in compounds, the 
other which abhors them. The two cannot be said to be equally 
well adapted for receiving or absorbing, as a portion of the language, 
new terms derived from a foreign source. Again in the West, the 
Roman alphabet is in universal use. Here we have languages with 
very different alphabets, some having more, and some having fewer 
letters. Thus the Arabic language has not the letter and in 
different countries where , that language is spoken, the letter j is g- 
pronounced as J, G & h . Pew Asiatics can pronounce foreign words 
beginning with two consonants, though the sounds may not be un* 
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known in their own language, and these distinctions and differences 
of sounds and letters could be multiplied almost ad infinitum. It is 
thus often that true sounds are lost, especially when words are 
transliterated back into the original language, or any other foreign 
language. The Arabs, as before mentioned, translated nfbst of the 
Greek technical terms where they were translatable, but they retained, 
of course, proper names. Some of these latter might be recognized 
if rendered into Greek or Roman letters, as Sokrdt for Socrates, 
Fisdgaroos f for Pythagoras, Af^totilis for Aristotle ; but others, such 
as Jalinoos for Galen, would certainly become Jolly Nose in English, 
and Jiukrdt for Hippocrates, might with equal probability become 
Big Bat. “ I trust then that from these hurried and unprepared re- 
marks, I have made it clear that there are difficulties on either side 
of this proposition, and that this meeting will see that they will best 
consult the intent of science by letting it alone.” 

Mr. Dali favoured the passage of the resolution, provided the phrase 
“ technical terms” be used in its stricter sense. At least there was a 
class of terms applied to recent facts and the discoveries of modern 
science, for which he conceived that no corresponding term could be 
found, even in the bulky quarto of Arabic and Sanscrit terms now on 
the table. IIe doubted if his friend Major Lees would find there any 
term answering to the chemical elements of bodies as at present 
recognized. As new facts and combinations occurred, or resolutions of 
bodies, once held to be simples, into yet simpler substances were accom- 
plished, names were selected for them which partook of the nature of 
proper names of persons, and were, like our own names, untranslateable. 
Either an entirely new name must be invented, other than that which 
had obtained general acceptance among scientific men,— or the term 
must be transliterated. It could not be translated. 

Mr. Blochmann read the following remarks : — 

“ I agree entirely with the last remark made by Major Lees, that 
the record of the opinions of fke members of this Society regarding 
the resolution before us, will remain inoperative. The chief argument 
against a Sanscrit and an Arabic terminology has been already clearly 
stated by Mr. Justice Norman. I intend mentioning a few other 
reasons, which may be perhaps of interest, as they are based on facts. 

“ The possibility, or otherwise, of inventing technical terms is by no 
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means a modern question. We know that among the Romans, Cicero 
was very often in great distress for the want of Latin equivalents for 
Greek scientific terms. The terms he required were for the most 
part metaphysical ones, and the Disputationes Tusculanae and De 
Officiis afe full of words coined by him. In many cases, however, 
Cicero retained the Greek terms, evidently despairing of the success of 
Latin equivalents. How Cicero succeeded in passing off his new 
coinage, is a historical fact. Notwithstanding his great authority as the 
first of the Latin classics, he could scar^^ prevail upon his countrymen 
to Accept a single one of his coinages. Language is the immediate result 
of thought ; you may call it thought itself : and hence no man will 
suffer his language being dictated to. Plutarch relates another curious 
example. A freed slave of the name of Carvilius, who was the 
first writing master in Rome during the first Punic war, wished to 
make a difference in form between the letters C and G. For up to 
his time and for several centuries after him, the Romans employed the 
C alike for C and G. Although a distinction like this would have been 
of the greatest practical benefit, Carvilius could not prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt it. Three hundred years after, he found a votary 
for his proposed change in the Emperor Caligula, who was an amateur 
philologist, and it appears that, soon after, the distinction proposed by 
Carvilius was at last generally adopted. Here we have an example of a 
practical and necessary change requiring more than three centuries to 
become generally adopted. 

The examples of modern times are also striking. The French Aca- 
demy, with its magnificent Dictionary, was not able to fix the classical 
character of many phrases proposed and sanctioned by that learned body. 
The French language has since progressed independently of that diction- 
ary. In Germany, about twenty years ago, a Society of respectable scho- 
lars was founded in Potsdam, whose object was, to substitute for every 
foreign word in the German language ajjood German equivalent, and to 
do away with the apparently useless foreign terminology. The scheme 
seemed to stand a good chance ; for the power of the German language 
of forming compounds is, as It is the case with the Sanscrit, almost mar- 
vellous ; although these compounds are by no means so formidable and 
unutterable, as the Hon’ble Mr. Campbell, and some time ago Mr. 
Beames in an essay in our Journal, represented. The Potsdam 

4 * 
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scheme appeared also the more promising, as being suitable to the 
German mind, so fond of epeculative theories. The Society went to 
work right earnestly. Even for the names of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, German equivalents were substituted. But what .was the 
end ? The people of Germany would not accept the proposals Ha learned 
Society ; the invented compounds were laughed at, notwithstanding 
their general excellence. The fact that the language could form the 
compounds was no proof that they would become naturalized. The 
whole scheme is now-a-days fqjjottcn, but it ought to be a warning to 
the whole world, and especially to Englishmen, who justly boaj^of 
looking at the practical side of every question. 

With such examples before us, I cannot say why the case should 
be different here in India, as, I speak with all due deference, the 
pundits here will not be able to form more acceptable compounds 
than German savants. 

I have to mention a few other facts. My learned friend, Babu 
Rajendralala Mittra, was very enthusiastic in speaking of Sanscrit 
compounds. But are the Hindus the only class, for which a new 
terminology is intended ? 

We have a large proportion of Maliomedans in this country, will 
they accept Sanscrit compounds ? The answer will be, No ; yon must 
take them from their classical language, Arabic. Now I maintain — 
and I know that every Arabic scholar will be on my side — that the 
formation of compounds is altogether against the genius of the Arabic 
language ; so much so, that our largest Arabic dictionaries do not 
contain a single compound, not even a coined compound. It is only 
in the very modern Arabic, that a few compounds have been attempted, 
but they are not yet generally received. Thus I may mention the 
modern Arabic word for rosewater, for djj) I bo. The position 

of the article before the word bo shows plainly that ^U|is a compound. 
Under these circumstances, we would have to take words which are 
not compounds, i . e. we shoultf have either to give new meanings to 
existing Arabic words, or invent new roots. Both things are im- 
possible, especially the latter, as all languages on earth which are not 
absolutely savage, have long ago lost the power of creating new roots. 
This explains the fact that numerous foreign terms have been intro- 
duced into every living language. The Arabic is no exception to 
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this rule. For, rich ami immense as the resources of this language are,, 
a very large number of Greek and Persian terms were adopted, even 
from the time before the Hijra, which in some cases seem altogether 
useless. Thus we find even in classical works eiUuojLo or p. 

hospital, #r A. to cast up an estimate, from the P. 

for the g<5od^!*&3 a tax, tribute, the Greek ra&s for the 

A. £lj£> and hundreds more. The Arabs have certainly a large number 
of indigenous scientific terms, as is shewn in the grand dictionary 
published by Drs. Sprenger and Lee# for our Society. But these 
tefljtoical terms are altogether insufficient for modern science. It is 
a well known fact that the Arabic and Sanscrit possess a large number 
of metaphysical technical terms ; and I think that every modern work 
on metaphysics could be easily translated into Arabic and Sanscrit, 
without the use of a single Western technical term. But this is 
the case with every language. For in metaphysics we have as yet 
not general terminology, as in Natural Science, nor do even the 
technical terms of one English philosopher in every case agree with 
those of another. I mention this, in order that the immense number 
of Sanscrit metaphysical terms, which are more oi less accepted, may 
not induce some of my learned friends to extend their expectations 
to the technical terms of other sciences. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra mentioned among others, the fact, that 
useless words, like 1 hot baths’ for garm gosl , had become accepted by 
the vulgar. I would not call this a technical term, but view it rather 
as an adoption neiessary to avoid ambiguity, like posynan, ofis, slece , 
cldk , stlwaran , for postpone, office, slice, clock, sale- wan ant, <fce. 
Europeans have not recommended their use. The vulgar lias got hold 
of them and refuses to let them go now. But Babu Itajendralala Mitra 
mentioned also Botany, and said that the Bengali or Sanscrit^ had 
beautiful words for petal, stalk, &c. and that the introduction of these 
English words would be mischievous. But the introduction 0f such terms 
even is not intended. We do not care whether the English, French, 
German, Bengali, &c. have the same or different words for things 
like petal, stalk, &e. : we could not call such words technical terms. 
For they existed in the language before tho science of Botany was 
cultivated. But all European savants give to the plants the same 
scientific name, and in this respect it is desirable, that India . 
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should adopt the same. All European languages have the same word 
for locomotive, electrophorus, astatic needle, isotherms, <foc. These 
and similar words may be often differently pronounced in different 
countries. The English pronounce locomdtive, the French locomotive 
and the Germans ldcomotivay. My learned friend fears *that the 
Indians might imitate the word, and perhaps pronounce lakmadip 
and lokhyodibh. There is no harm in that. Only let them spell 
it as the Western nations do, that treatises written in future by 
Bengalis, on improvements on locomotives, may be easier understood 
in Europe. # 

The fact that every country speaks a different language, is a for- 
midable obstacle to the rapid interchange of scientific ideas and 
facts. A radical difference in terminology would only increase the 
obstacle. Nor are translations of technical terms here of any use. The 
Potsdam Society recommended for Jupiter the translation, “ Tagcs- 
vater,” i . e.tfather of Day. It was smiled at. What would a Person 
gay, if you recommended to him for locomotive because 

5^0 means loco and moves ? He would laugh. I am told the 

Punjabees, on seeing the first locomotive in Amritsir, called it “ the 
iron horse,” just as the Roman army fighting in Lucania against 
King Pyrrhus called the elephant Bos Lucanus , Liicanian ox. But I 
have no doubt that the iron horse will soon give way to locomotive 
or Railgari , just as the Bos Lucanus has given way to Elephas 
Africanus” 

We have then the following additional reasons against a Sanscrit 
terminology of compounds. First the useless, I might say ludicrous, 
attempts made in ancient and modern times against the natural 
development of a language, by dictating to it coined terms. Secondly, a 
terminology from the Arabic is impossible, as being against the genius 
of the language. Hence Sanscrit technical terms would suit a portion 
# of India only^Thirdly, modern languages have lost the power of forming 
new roots , (I do not mean derivatives) for new things. New things 
in our times are invariably expressed by foreign terms. 

Then, in my opinion, we may retain for the purposes of vernacular 
education the use of those technical terms which the Indian classical 
languages already possess, but we might fairly recommend the 
introduction of our Western terminology for such terms as do not 
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exist at all in Sanscrit or Arabic. Should the languages of India 
adopt even in many cases English terms, for which good native terms 
exist, we ought to remember from the past, that the severity, or 
authority, of no linguistical purist is powerful enough to arrest such 
a phenomenon. 

u I am under the impression that science has long ago established the 
correctness of the resolution before us. But I cannot see what benefit 
would arise,. if our Society should record an opinion on a settled matter. 
For this reason I cannot support the resolution.” 

«Mr. Blanford spoke to the following effect 

“ With many of Mr. Blochmann's remarks 1 am entirely in accord. 
As I remarked on the first occasion on which the present matter was 
discussed, I do not think that any decision that the Society may come 
to, will in any way affect the ultimate practical result, which will be 
determined by the convenience the natives may find ifi adopting the 
oM or the other course now under discussion. All we din do is, to 
endeavour to ascertain which of the two courses pointed out will pro- 
bably prove most convenient, and by endeavouring to convince others, 
save them, perhaps, some misapplied labour. Sir D. Macleod has given 
his opinion, an opinion which, being at present unopposed, will doubt- 
less carry much weight with those to whom it was addressed ; but he 
has asked us for our opinion also, and I think therefore we are bound 
to give it. 

“ The question at issue is, I take it, purely one of convenience, and 
we may fairly set aSide all supposed preference on national grounds 
for one or the other course. Science is cosmopolitan, and nothing 
tends more to raise men above small local partialities, than the study 
of Science in a scientific spirit. I must, however, point out at the 
outset, that all my remarks are intended to bear on the study of 
Science 9 which alone deserves the name, — of that body of systematized 
knowledge, which has methods, as well as a languag^of its own 
and I in no way refer to such scattered fragments of its results as are 
imbibed as dogmas, and with a view to their practical uses, by those 
who have little or no conception of scientific method. For the educa- 
tion of the masses, it will probably be found here, as in England, that 
much useful practical knowledge may be conveyed, with the assistance 
of a very small amount of technology, and that words in common use 
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may, with very few additions, suffice to convey as much knowledge as 
the people generally either require or are capable of acquiring. 
Scientific technology and nomenclature are chiefly required because 
Science deals with new and rigorous conceptions, and because she 
recognises distinctions which are not recognized in popular language ; 
since the masses who use that language, do not find it necessary to 
draw such distinctions. When these new conceptions and rigorous 
distinctions are learned and recognised, a scientific language is re- 
quired to express them with precision ; but the acquisition of the 
ideas and knowledge of things is the essential and really difficult part 
of the process, and the sounds which denote them are very easily 
learned, when their meaning has once become familiar, I have found 
in my own experience at the College, that students learn technical terms 
much more readily than they acquire the ideas they are intended to con- 
vey. The error, which, as I conceive, has pervaded the greater part of 
my friend Babu Rajendralal Mitra’s eloquent address, affords an illus- 
tration to the point. He has frequently used a very technical term, 
‘connotation/ a term certainly not much used in ordinary conversation 
or writing, but he lias used that term — not in its rigorous technical 
sense, — but as if it were synonymous with ‘ descriptive etymology. 1 
Indeed his main argument rests upon the assumption, that as a general 
rule, the root-words of which a technical term is compounded, inform 
us of the meaning of the term itself, (the 1 connotation’ or posses- 
sion of certain distinguishing characters which the term implies.) 
This, as I shall endeavour to shew, is by uo mean# 1 a common character 
of the nomenclature of science, of the naming of objects ; equally little 
is it the ease with scientific terminology, or the technical terms by 
which objects and their relations are described ; and if this be so, I 
think the whole argument that has been based on the assumed identity 
of ‘meaning’ and ‘etymology,’ by confounding them under the unfamiliar 
term ‘ conndfltion,’ falls to the ground. That so erroneous an idea should 
ever have been adopted, is, I imagine, in great part due to the method, 
by which, in a measure perhaps unavoidably, it has been attempted 
to teach Natural Science in ^this country. As I have elsewhere 
observed, this has been mainly a book teaching of names and words, not 
of things, or of the ideas which the knowledge of things suggests ; and 
it is no wonder therefore, if, in the absence of the objects and visible 
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phenomena, the custom has grown up of endeavouring to collect the 
meaning of technical terms from that of the elementary sounds com* 
posing them. 

4< Let us see now how far technical terms are really descriptive. In 
Zoology and Botany, to begin with, a very large number of names. are 
simply the names of places or individuals, with a slight alteration or 
addition of the terminal syllable. When any fact at all is recalled 
by the name, it is usually nothing more important than that the 
animal or plant or fossil so named was first noticed at such a place, 
QT first collected by such a person. Even this last is quite ex- 
ceptional, and more frequently the name is given as & mere verbal 
monument of some friend’s merits. In the Physical Sciences, in 
which the mere nomenclature is less copious, and therefore less ex- 
haustive of our resources, terms of similar derivation are also frequent, 
and thus we have Magnetism , Galvanism , Leyden jar, Frauenhofer's 
lines , Boyle's law, NiclwlVs prism , Ammonia , Magnesia , Andalusite , 
Silurian or Cambrian systems , &c., a list that might be extended 
almost ad infinitum. Among these, we frequently find two or more 
terms of totally different technical signification, derived from the same 
source, as e. g. Magnesia and Magnetism , Ammonia and Ammonite . 
Another class of technical terms are based on some fanciful analogy 
or erroneously supposed relation. Such are anode and cathode in Elec- 
tric Science, Hematite, Topaz , Blende, and Crystal and its derivatives 
in Mineralogy, Porphyry and Trap in Geology, and a host of others. 
And in Zoology or Botany, even when the name used has some de- 
scriptive meaning, it would be frequently as applicable to those 
objects which it counter-indicates, as to those which, by convention, it 
denotes. Thus such names as formosa, splendens, magnus 9 similis , 
dubius, problematicus are of constant occurrence as specific names, 
when they would greatly mislead, were they supposed to be descrip- 
tively distinctive. Lastly, to take those cases in whidPwell known 
vernacular terms are used in Science, we frequently find them used 
with a distinct or specially restricted meaning, so that it is a question 
whether, in such cases, their use is nofca.pt to foster that very vagueness 
and confusion of thought,* which it is the chief condition of Science to 
avoid. Such are fault, joint } rock , cleavage in Geology ; current , pole, 
positive , negative, salt , atomic weight, acid, base , &c. in Physics and Che- 
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mistry ; and in Zoology we use such terms even as fish, reptile , and insect 
in a more special sense than in ordinary language. These, however, and 
a large number of words constantly in use in vernacular languages, are 
generally translated in European languages, and tho same will doubt- 
less be the case to a great extent, when scientific books are written or 
transited in the Indian vernaculars. But these words are expressly 
excluded by the terms of the. resolution. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra's argument that chemistry, without its 
systematic nomenclature, would relapse into the confusion and mys- 
ticism of Alchemy, affords a salient proof of how much he has 
misunderstood the real state of the case. In answer to this, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the chemical systematic nomenclature only applies to 
a small part of the science, the inorganic branch ; but he will scarcely 
assert that organic chemistry is not as much a science of law, and 
weight and quantity, as the inorganic branch. Science, as I have said, is 
characterized by its precision of idea and rigorous definition, and 
whether tho etymology of the words it employs to denote ideas and 
things, have a vaguely descriptive etymolpgy or not, is a matter of quite 
secondary importance, so long as the things are well known and the ideas 
are clearly conceived and accurately reasoned upon. I think then, that in 
popular vernacular teaching, where scientific exactness is not aimed 
at, and cannot be attained, the less technology is employed, the better ; 
and the fewer the Greek, Latin or Sanscrit terms introduced, the 
better probably for teachers and pupils. When now objects previ- 
ously known only to science become familiar to the people, experience 
shews that they have no difficulty in learning the names, however 
unfamiliar their etymology may be. Rhinoceros , Hippopotamus 9 
Astronomy , Astrology , Geography , Aniline , Paraffine , Iodine , and a 
host of other terms originally esoteric, are now familiarly used by 
thousanda. who have no idea of their etymology* and by classes to 
whom they^Woro originally as strange and unfamiliar as they would 
now be to the mass of the people of India. But, for science , techno- 
logy is indispensible, and as the students of science must have re- 
course to works in other languages than their own, it is a great 
advantage to them, (I speak from my own experience) to have to learn 
the vernacular vocabularies only, and to find in those languages the 
same terms, (written, if not pronounce^ the same,) as are already familiar 
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to the eye. In reply to Major Lees, I would say, that in my opinion 
the whole question is not one for Literary Philologists to decide, 
but rather, in so far as any decision is possible, for those who are 
practically familiar with the demands of their own sciences. 

Dr. J. Anderson thought that the onus of the debate rests on Sir 
D. Macleod. He had said in his reply to the address of the ifetive 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsur, “I would urge you to 
adhere to oriental models, whether in the designation of your 
institutions, the degrees or honors they may confer, or the scientific 
technology they may adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms 
from European lands, which last appear to me to be as unsuitable 
here as would be the modes of dress of other nations, if substituted 
for the more graceful garments of your own and in his memoran- 
dum read at the meeting of the Society in June, he had invited the 
aid of the Society’s advice and encouragement, with reference to the 
subject of this address. Two matters quite distinct from each other 
had been discussed by the meeting. One was the mode in which 
educated natives could best fie inducted to a knowledge of European 
science. The other was that of a dogmatic imposition of a technical 
language. This last was of course impracticable, but with reference 
to the former he thought the only way of attaining the object in 
view would be, to use the language of European Savans which had 
been specially invented to convey their ideas. He thought, however, 
that the terms of the resolution, as it stood, were too dogmatic, and 
he would move the following, as an amendment — 

“That while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu- 
cational matters on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, 4or which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.’* m 

Mr. Ganendro Mohun Tagore said, 

“ I beg to second Dr. Ancierson’s amended motion. You will pardon 
my observing that there is considerable difference between encouraging 
the use of a foreign technology, and the amended form of the resolution, 
not to discourage the use of a foreign technology. The former would 
have been a direct interference, whereas the latter is only the suggestion 
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of a co-operative measure that may tend towards the enrichment of 
the Indian vocabulary.” 

The Rev. K. M. Banerjea said that ho understood Mr. Bl(&timann 
to concur with most of the other speakers on the essentials of the Re- 
solution now before the mooting— only, he was opposed to the carrying 
of tltat resolution, because he thought there was no occasion for it. 
If the Hon’ble and learned mover had asked the Society, uncalled 
for, to commit itself to the sentiments contained in his resolution, he, 
Mr. Banerjea, would have joined Mr. Blochmann in deprecating this 
motion. Mr. Blochmann has shown with great ability and learning 
that the resolution is correct in its essentials , and that the arguments 
which another learned member had put forward a fortnight ago in 
opposition to it, were not weighty. But Mr. Blochmann thinks that 
the Society is not called upon to pass the resolution, though correct 
in itself. He, as it were, moves the provious question, without directly 
contradicting the resolution. Mr. Banerjea cannot concur with him 
in this. The society has already committal itself. The Society has 
expressed a sort of q nasi- appro bat ion of a scheme calculated to stop 
the progress of historical studies and scientific researches on the part 
of the natives of the Punjab. For how could they study, purely by 
means of the oriental languages, subjects not contained in those 
languages ? The Society is pledged to consult the interests of Science 
and History no less than those of Oriental lore. Its anxiety for one of 
its trusts has already led it to overlook the other. An expression of 
opinion is therefore necessary in the interests of Science, which have 
inadvertently been compromised y what has passed. Besides, Mr. 
Macleod has asked for the Society’s opinion. If nothing more be said 
than what has already passed, Mr. Macleod will have no data for con- 
cluding that the sentiments of the Society are anything like those 
which ar^ontained in Mr. Campbell’s resolution. The Society being 
already committed, it is too late now to move the previous question , 
as it were. The previous question might have been originally moved, 
when Mr. Macleod’s scheme was first br#u£ht to the notice of the 
Society. ‘ The Society might have abstained in toto from an expression 
of opinion on the Punjab scheme, as it never took any notice of a 
measure at its own door — viz. the resolution of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by which the. study of San^ri^^ Arabic was made compulsory 
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pn the part of Indian graduates not taking up Greek or Latin. The 
Society might therefoie have refrained altogether from interfering with 
educational movements — but having already interfered, it is too late at 
this time of day to say that it has no business with a motion of this 
kind. It has already entered into the business — it cannot now back 
out. It must face the resolution. Let it negative the resolution 
directly if it can — but while approving it in its essentials, let it not 
throw it ovei board by something like a motion of the previous question . 

Mr. Banerjea then moved an amendment in the wording of the 
resolution, which he said ought to conclude with the words “ for 
which equivalents are not found in the Indian vernaculars or the 
classical languages from which they are derived.” He thought that 
while elaborate fabiications of new compounds, quite as unintelligible 
as any European terms, and much more so than current European 
terms, were to be deprecated, no terms already existing in the clas- 
sical languages of the country should be ignored. 

Mr. D. Waldie said : — ^ 

“ I do not intend to object to any modification which the honorable 
mover of this resolution may make upon it, but I confess that I 
should have preferred Mr. Campbell’s original motion. Sir Donald 
Macleod’s proposal on this subject appears to me very objectionable, 
for it seems to give encouragement to a spirit of nationality. Now, 
science knows nothing of nationality : science is cosmopolitan in 
its spirit, and it is of the greatest importance that its language ,should 
be as universally undei stood as possible. Major Lees has said that 
the chief advantage and necessity lor scientific nomenclature is, that 
it may be universally understood. This, it is true, is a highly impor- 
tant point, but it is not its primary object: that, as lias already been 
indicated by Mr. Blanford, is precision of definition. Etymology is 
of subsidiary importance ; in giving a name, though it b^^> his dog 
or his horse, a man always has some reason, but the name becomes 
arbitrary, and its origin is often forgotten. For instance in the case 
of the chemical element* Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine \ though these 
names were derived from Greek words, indicating certain qualities of 
these bodies, the large majority of people acquainted with these bodies 
and their properties, will much taore readily remember the Greek 
words from the knowledge of these properties, than they 
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• 

will such properties from the origin of the names. The names in fact 
become arbitrary terms. 

“ I do not seethe force of the objection raised by Major Lees from 
the largo volume of native scientific terms he has referred to. As 
regards words which are suitable for their purposes, there is no reason 
for changing them, and we do not desire to do so; but there must be 
many also, more particularly those connected with the natural and 
physical sciences, which cqm only be of interest or use in the history 
of antiquated science. We make no objection to preserving them for 
such purposes, but the question at present is with reference to the 
introduction of modern science : we are endeavouring to introduce 
the knowledge of new things, facts and ideas, for which there are no 
native words in existence ; and what we contend for is, that the names 
given to these things by those who have first described or created them, 
should be accepted by those to whom they are impartial, and not be 
superseded by others needlessly invented for the purpose. If the plea 
of nationality and peculiarity of language is a good one, then in propor- 
tion as scientific knowledge is extended to different races, we should 
have new terms invented not only on the basis of the Sanscrit, but on 
that of Arabic, Chinese or other leading language, producing difficulty 
and confusion greatly to be i egret ted. 

“ European cultivators of science do not confine themselves to words 
of Latin and Greek origin : there arc many instances of terms derived 
from other languages ; and it appears to me that it would be a course 
much more redounding to their honour, if the Hindoos, in cultivating 
the modern sciences, instead of setting about inventing new terms to 
replace those already accepted and used by scientific men throughout 
the world, were to apply themselves to the discovery of new facts, and 
the evolution of new ideas. In* giving names to these, should they 
derive thc» from tjio Sanscrit or the Arabic, there can be no doubt 
but that European men of science would readily adopt them.” 

Major Lees said that he was very reluctant to prolong a dis* 
cussion which, he had already stated, ho thought profitless ; but he 
must protest against the turn that had been given to the debate, lest 
it should be inferred that the principle against which the arguments 
of many of the gentlemen who this evening wore levied, 

was embodied in the reply ofcfho of the Punjab to the 
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native nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsnr. It was sought 
to be shown that Sir Donald McLeod had said something conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to the use, under any circumstances, of Western 
scientific terms in oriental translations ; but he had read his reply very 
carefully, and nowhere could he find any grounds whatever for such an 
assumption. What the Lieut.- Governor does say is, that he would prefer 
to see the promoters of the Lahore College adhere to oriental models 
“ in the scientific technology they may adopt, rather than unneces- 
sarily import terms from European lands.” And he would draw special 
attention to the word unnecessarily , the force of which seems to have 
been entirely overlooked, or the sense of the passage misunderstood. 
But it appeared to him, that if the Lieut. -Governor’s impression 
was to be interpreted in the sense, words in the English language 
ordinarily bore, what he had said, had very nearly if not quite the 
same meaning as the last amendment to the Hon’ble mover’s motion ; 
and having been in communication with llis Honor, since notice of this 
motion was given, he was not at all prepared to say that, were he here 
present, he would offer any very strenuous opposition to it. Such being 
the case then, it seemed strange to him to propose a resolution evidently 
intended to express dissent from a particular view, which was almost iden- 
tical in substance, if not in the terms of its expression, with the resolution 
brought forward to condemn it. It must be borne in mind that Sir D. 
McLeod was addressing a body of gentlemen whose special object was to 
found an Oriental College, in which the subjects mainly studied will be 
the classical languages of India; and though the Lieut- Governor himself 
is opposed to anything like exclusiveness, and desires “ to disseminate 
as far as possible the knowledge supplied by all lands,” yet no doubt 
the wish and intention of the founders is to revive the knowledge 
of their own ancient classics, which has almost disappeared. Possibly 
very little science may be studied in this College at all, winch, it may 
be the intention, should bear the same relation to Government Colleges, 
as a very few years ago Oxford did to Cambridge, when an Oxford 
student’s knowledge of any branch of science might have been set 
down as nil. It had been said of the students of Oxford, that though 
ignorant of science, there was an odour of Plato and rose-water about 
them, and possibly that is th^d^le^ thing our friends of Lahore 
prefer to chemistry, botany, ^ndTotbe^: studies which bristlo with 
technical terms. 
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Mr. Campbell, as the mover of the resolution, replied as fol- 
lows : — “ I must remind the meeting that this discussion came 
about in consequence of the submission to the Society of an address 
of Sir D. Macleod to the Oriental University, and a memorandum 
of that gentleman asking our advice on the subjects there mooted. 
A resolution of thanks to Sir Donald for his address was proposed 
and voted ; but at the same time, to guard against the construction 
that we shared the more extreme Orientalist views contained in the 
address, I gave notice of the present motion. It appears to me that 
Sir D. Macleod, in words as plain as words can be, urged the managers 
of the new University not to adopt European scientific terms, but to 
take them from Oriental models. Major Lees now seeks to show that Sir 
Donald meant nothing of the kind. His argument is ingenious, but 
savours somewhat of special pleading. I can, however, well believe 
that on re-consideration, Sir Donald would not maintain so extreme 
a view, and am glad to suppose that both ho and Major Lees may 
now to a great degree concur in my motion. I sought to express 
dissent from the view contained in the passage of the address, by 
voting affirmatively, that when we have to express a new thing or a 
new idea, not known to the vernacular languages, it is better to adopt 
the cosmopolitan term expressing that idea or thing, rather than coin 
a new one, or drag into the seivice from a dead oriental language a 
term wholly unintelligible to the people. But I am extremely ready 
to defer to the feeling expressed by several members of the Society, 
that it is desirable to avoid any appearance of dictation in the matter, 
I am perfectly content to leave the matter to the free and unbiassed 
choice of the natives themselves, who, in all their relations with us, 
show so decided a tendency to the adoption and adaptation of Euro- 
pean terms. I have no doubt that whatever we may resolve, they 
will in the end us<^hose terms. My only object is to express dissent 
from the strong disrouragement of and warning against that course, 
which the passage in Sir D. Maclcod’s address to which I allude, 
seems to convey. Therefore, when I came ? to the meeting to-day, I 
thought that my object would be quite sufficiently served by the 
negative form of the resolution, which I sought to substitute for 
that which I had placed b$fo^the 4 J|geting, and which Dr. Anderson 
has now been good cnUgt]^ ^Dr. Anderson’s amendment 
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simply expresses that it is not desirable .to discourage the uso 
of European terms. We would leave the natives free to use them 
if they find them most convenient. We think that from us Euro- 
peans, at any rate, there should come no discouragement of such a 
course, which in fact most of us would, I believe, rather actively en- 
courage, so far as in us lies, though we cannot and would not dictate in 
the matter. I propose then to withdraw my original motion, and to 
support that in an amended form, as moved by Dr. Anderson. 

“ I cannot consent to the amendment of the Reverend gentleman op- 
posite, because I think that it is not desirable to adopt obscure and far- 
fetched Sanscrit and Arabic words. Sanscrit is not in this country the 
language of education as Latin is in Europe. Ordinary educated na- 
tives know nothing of Sanscrit, and Sanscrit compounds arc as bad as 
German ones. Arabic is a language wholly foreign to this country ; 
all very well when the Mahomcdans were masters, but not suited to 
these days. The first result of this proposition would be, that wo 
must all make a commencement by getting up the whole of the terri- 
ble great book which Major Lees has placed on the table, a book 
which the Society has printed, but which I doubt if any membci lias 
read. The speech at our last meeting of the learned Babu Rajendralala 
was most able and excellent, and my only objection to it is, that it was 
not to the point. He seemed to represent me as seeking to force down 
the throats of the natives English words for the commonest terms, 
for ‘ hot water’ for instance. Such an idea I never entertained for one 
moment. I have all along said that, wherever a vernacular word 
exists to express the required meaning, and is u>ed by the people, they 
must continue to use it. I have been asked what I mean by the ver- 
nacular. I mean simply the language used and understood by de- 
cently educated natures. Of course I do not suggest that a word is 
not vernacular, because it is of Sanscrit origin. “ water was men- 
tioned, that is an elementary vernacular word. As respects the words 
“ general use” in the propot Ition before the meeting, it is now only pro- 
posed that we should not discourage the use of English words by those 
who choose to use them. I would say, Let the more learned fow uso 
European words which theyfinciconveftient, and let the millions also 
use those European words wl|rf6^^ f ftMjE^nvenient, whether scien- 
tific, technical, or any other. T<m to con options : in all 
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adaptations there must be corruption, but a very little practice onables 
us to recognise one word a little modified. We hear every moment 
natives around us using such words as “rail,” lt map,” “ receipt, ” 
“ claim,” “ court,” “ decree,” “ warrant,” “momlet,” “ boot,” and many 
others. I hope that they will long continue to use them, and increase 
their stock. At any rate I say do not let us discourage their doing so.” 

The chairman, in putting the motion to the meeting, observed that 
lie did not understand Major Lees as having qualified and retracted 
tile remarks which he had made in opposition to Mr. Campbell's 
motion, and in all which remaiks he (the chairman) cordially concu rred 
Jfor could he read that passage of Sir D. Madeod’s reply to which 
Mr. Campbell had just referred, as asking for the Society's opinion 
on the question of scientific technology which had been discussed at 
such length. Sir D. Maclcod seemed to wish for advice only on the 
subject of the relations to be established between the new Oriental 
College and existing Government institutions, a subject on which 
the text .of Mr. Campbell’s resolution very properly declares the 
Society to be precluded from expressing an opinion. 

Major Lees had anticipated the chairman in calling attention to 
that passage in Sir D. Maclcod’s reply which had given rise to the 
resolution before the meeting. The advice therein given was ( not 
unmrcssarily to import terms from European lands.' Dr. Waldie 
had poiuted out instances, in which it would be absolutely necessary 
to import terms from some source, and to cases such as tjiese. Sir D. 
Macleod’s warning would not of course apply. If the chairman 
rightly understood Mr. Campbell’s closing remarks, the latter gave his 
assent to the view of the question expressed by Dr. Waldie, and iu 
that case he thought that his motion in the negative form, which 
it had assumed as Dr. Anderson’s amendment, might well be with- 
drawn. m 

Mr. Campbell had at the last meeting referred to Mr. Beamcs’s 
paper just published in the Journal, but the chairman did not there 
find any disposition to advocate the object of the resolution. Mr. 
Beames strongly recommended the indenting on Arabic rather than 
on Sanscrit roots for supplying in official Hindustani ; 

but his objections to would apply to the intro- 
duction of terms Indo- Germanic languages. 
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As the hour was late, the chairman would now put to the vote the 
several amendments which Irad been handed to him. Mr. Campbell 
had, with the permission of the meeting, withdrawn his original motion, 
and had adopted the amended form of resolution proposed by Dr. 
Anderson. He would now read the latter to the meeting. 

“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu- 
cational matters on which Sir D. Maclcod lias done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for which 
equivalents arc not found in the vernacular languages/* 

To this the Rev. Mr. Banerjea proposed to add as a rider : — “ or the 
classical languages from which they are derived ;** and the following 
amendment had been handed to him by Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra ; — 

“ That all terms intended to denote attributes should be invariably 
translated and adopted ; but simple names of things may be taken 
from the languages of Europe, if their equivalents be not found in 
those of India.** 

The amendment and rider having been put to the meeting and nega- 
tived by shew of hands, Dr. Anderson’s resolution was submitted to 
vote, when there appeared — 

For the resolution : Against it : 

11 G 

and the resolution was declared carried. 
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Foi? August, 18GG. 

The moUfthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 1st instant, at 9 p. m. 

The Hon ’bio J. B. Phear in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and comfirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From the Government of Madras, a copy of lithographed 
sketches of the Shevaroy, Pulni and Anainullcy Hills, by Lieut.-Col. D. 
Hamilton. 

2. From Major B. Ford, specimens of Crustacea, Echinodermata , 
Centipedes and snakes from the Andaman Islands. 

3. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., Specimens of Gallus Sonneratii, 
Gallopenlix lunulosa , Euligula rujina , Antilope quadricornis {two 
heads), and fore and hind leg of Bos Gaurus. 

The following gentlemen were proposed for election at the nex| 
meeting : — 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. proposed by Mr. seconded by 

Mr. H. F. Blanford. Captain F. S. Sherer, Deputy Commissioner, Gow- 
liatty, proposed by Dr, J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

The Council reported that they have elected the Hon’ble G. Camp- 
bell, as Vice-President, vice Mr. W. L. Heeb&y, who has resigned ; 
also that Mr. A. Mackenzie has been ad^pta their body in his place 
as a member of the Council, 

The Council reported that they have appointed two provisional 
Committees to determine the eo^paej of action of the proposed 
Ethnological Congress,, aa^J |i yi|fe|^ronftted the following gentle- 
men as mombers, with their number. 
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Physical Committee . 

A Grotc, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

II. F. Blanford, Esq. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewait. 

Dr. J. Anderson, Secretary . 

Linguistic. * 

The Hon’blo G. Campbell. 

II. Blochmann, Esq. 

Babu Ilajendralala Milra. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

J. Beanies, Esq. 

II. Beverley, Esq , Secretary . 

The following communications received since the last meeting were 
then announced. 

1. From J. Beanies, Esq., on the Arabic Elements in official 
Hindustani, No. 2. 

2. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal : some Re- 
ports on tho earthquakes felt at different parts of India. 

3. From W. II. Johnson, Esq., through Col. J. T. Walker : Re- 
port of the Survey operations of the Cashmere series beyond and to 
the noith of the Changclienmo valley. 

4. From Col. E. T. Dalton : The Kols of Chota-Nagpore, with 
jNotes on tho Oraon language by Rev. F. Batseh. 

5. From the Punjab Auxiliary Branch of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal : two Notes on visits to Cashmere, by Major D. F. Ncwall, R. A. 

6. From F. S. Growse, Esq., C. 8. : some objections to the modern 
style of official Hindustani. 

The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. Johnson’s report on the 
Survey Operations of th Cashmere scries, giving an account of the 
writer’s visit to Ilehf in Khotan. The following is a brief abstract of 
some portions of the paper 

The author’s route to Ilchi in Khotan was from Lch by the end of 
the Pangong lake and ovei theM&simik Pass to the Changchenmo 
valley. Thence crossing lie proceeded in a nor- 
therly direction on high which might be called 
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plains in comparison with the rugged ranges of the Himalayas, for 
they have a greater extent of level than of hilly ground, and the hills 
are low, and have such easy slopes that a horse may be galloped over 
them everywhere.” These plains are at an elevation of from 15,300 
to 17,300 ft. and extend up to the foot of the Kfun Lun. To the east 
and south-east, the author noticed other plains of considerable extent, 
which are believed to meige -into the CMngth&ng plains of Rudok. 
To the west there were no plains, but a series of deep valleys, in which 
are the sources of one of the principal affluents of th$ K&r&k&sh river. 
Proceeding northwards from the plains abovementioned, the author 
struck the*K&rakash river at a point six miles west of the G. 
T. station on the Kiuii Lun, E. 57, (lat. 35° 53' 36" ; long. 79° 
28' 32", height 21,767 ft.) and 25 miles to the N. W. of its source ; 
which is in a spur of the Kfun Lun, separating the valley of the 
Karak&sh from the plains crossed by the travellers. The author 
learnt from native information, that the Kiun Lun stretches in an 
easterly diiection for about 100 miles from the source of the K&rdkdsb, 
and then terminates in an extensive plain, which communicates with 
the Chang-th&ng plain : further, that by skirting the Kiun Lun 
range, wheeled conveyances might be taken easily from Ilehi to the 
Changchenmo valley near Leh. 

After a stay of some days on the Karak&sli, which the author em- 
ployed in visiting several peaks and fixing* points for the continuation 
of his survey across the Kiun Lun, he proceeded, on the invitation of^ 
the Khan of Khotan, to Ilehi, a journey of 16 days due north, and 
by very difficult roads. The wliole^ountry of Khotan north of the 
Kiun Lun range, including seven pergunnahs of YSrktod, which had 
submitted to the Khan of Khotan during the author’s stay in Hchf, 
is an immense plain, sloping gently downwards to Aksti, fifteen long 
marches north of Ilehi. The entire plain is watered by numerous 
streams and some large rivers, which principal affluents of the 

T&rim or Argol river, which in itp turn disembogues irrto the great 
Lake of Lob Nur. The whole connianr^.mlfigated by canals from 
these rivers. Six miles great desert of Takl& 

Mak&n (Gobi), the shiftl^l^^^feli^^ are said to have buried 
360 cities in the space tea is dug out of one of 

these cities in largo finds a ready sale in Khotan, now 
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Khotan, which was formerly a province of China, is now indepen- 
dent, the Mahomedan population of Yarkand, Khotan, K&shgar, 
and other provinces of Central Asia having, in 1863, massacred all the 
Chinese in those provinces, except a few who adopted the Mahomedan 
religion. The population of Ilchf is about 40,000, and that of the 
whole country of Khotan about 250,000, the females preponderating 
over the males to the extent of 20 per cent. They have a slight 
Tartar cast of features, and speak the Turki language ; they appear 
to be very strkt Religionists. 

The chief grains of the country arc Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
bajra, jowar, buckwheat and rice, all of which are superior to the 
Indian grains, and of fine quality, the climate being mild and equable 
in temperature, with moderate rain in slight showers occasionally. 
The country is described as being superior to India, and equal to 
Kashmir, over which it has the advantage of being less humid. 
Cotton of good quality, and raw silk arc produced in large quantities. 
The principal forest trees arc the poplar, willow and tamarisk, and 
between Khotan and Aksii, for a distance of twelve marches, there is 
such a dense forest of them, that travellers are said to have lost 
themselves in it. The whole country is very rich in soil, and pro- 
duces splendid grass, but the greater portion is waste, for want of 
inhabitants, and the present produce is more than suflicient for the 
wants of the population. * 

The Khan of Khotan has an army of 6,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry; and a large artillery force, commanded by the Kh&n’s sons 
and a Pathan from India. 

From Ilchf the author visited Kirid, about 40 miles east of Ilchf, 
and the site of an old city near Urangkash, from which the brick tea 
is exhumed. He met with great difficulty in taking observations 
for fixing the latitude, as the Kh&n, although he offered no objection 
to the use of the plane-tabl$ was decidedly opposed to astronomical 
observations, saying that his courtiers considered it might be prelimi- 
nary to the country bcipg taken possession of by the British Govern- 
ment. The author was, l&^ver, invited to visit Ydrkand and take 
possession of it in the name Irtish Government, and was in- 
formed that the inhabitants ha^cl^be^ ^ogether and collected three 
lakhs of rupees and khilats as a present, if he would take up the 
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governorship of Yarkand, as they were tired of anarchy, confusion, 
and constant warfare with one another, and oppression at the hands 
of the Khok£nees. 

After a stay of sixteen days, the author was allowed to take his 
departure, and after a rapid march to Luk in the Yarkand territory, 
and about 36 miles east of the city of that name, he returned to Zilgi6, 
and thence proceeded via Sanju to Shadulft, the guard house on the 
frontier of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and so southwards to Leli. 

The paper was illustrated by a sketch map, shewing the author’s 
route, and was accompanied by several Itineraries, partly derived 
from native information. 

Extracts from a note by Colonel Walker on the subject of the above 
paper were read, as follows : — 

“ The position of Yarkand as assigned by Montgomerie differs by 
about 200 miles in longitude from that assigned by the Schlagintweits. 
I think Montgomerie’s value is a full degree in longitude too much 
to the cast. We know the distance between Yarkand and Kashgar 
pretty fairly, and we know the position assigned to K&shg&r by Rus- 
sian officers. If Montgomerie is correct, the position of K&shgar 
must be considerably altered.” With reference to Mr. Johnson’s 
paper ho remarks, “ It is the most valuable contribution to the 
geography of Central Asia, that has been made, for several years, by 
anybody in India.” 

The Chairman, in proposing that the thanks of the meeting bo 
voted to Mr. Johnson, observed as follows : — 

“ The paper which has just been read by our Secretary, Mr. Blan- 
ford, seems to possess very considerable merits. The country which 
Mr. Johnson describes certainly exhibits many remarkable features. 
Whether we consider it in reference to its contiguity to three distinct 
kinds of civilization, that of China on the one side, of the Russian 
Empire on another, and of England or rather British India on the 
third, that is to the south and south- wetjfc: 0% whether we look at its 
somewhat isolated position on the hi^^^eau of Central Asia : or, 
again, if we turn to the character^f|| g&od looks and personal beauty 
which the author gives to th$ inhabitants, so little to have been anti- 
cipated a priori in a people sai&J to have a close connection with the 
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Chinese and the Turanian races ; or to the singular fertility (unequal- 
led in this part of the world, unless perhaps by that of the valley of 
Cashmere,) which is displayed on one side of Kliotan, contrasted on 
the other by that phenomenon, which is, I believe, in some respects 
still a puzzle to geologists, namely, the growing desert ; or lastly, to 
the important political questions which are proposed by the author : — 
in whichever of these aspects wc regard the subject of Mr. Johnson’s 
paper, it appears to me to afford us many topics of unusual ‘interest, 
and I have great pleasure in now inviting discussion upon them.” 

Mr. G. Campbell and Mr. W. T. Blanford offered a few remarks on 
the paper, and the thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to 
the author. 
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For September, 186(5. 

The meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday the 5th September. 

The Ilon’l^e G. Campbell in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced — 

1. From A. Grotc, Esq., two specimens of Enhydrina Bengalensis : 
one specimen of Lepus Rujicaudatus : one newborn foal of Equus 
Caballus : thi^e eggs of Colotes vei'sicS&r ; four specimens of live 
Geckos : and one of a Python. 

2. ||om Mrs. II. Mackenzie of Bangalore, through Mr. Grote ; an 
abnormal skull of a dog from North China. 

3. From Lieut. -Col. J. E. Gastrell, a map of Central Asia, com- 
piled in 1866. 

4. From A. M. Fergusson, Esq., a chart shewing a summary of 
information regarding Ceylon. 

Skins of the Bos Oaurus and the four-horned antelope were ex- 
hibited by Mr. W. T. Blanford, who offered some remarks on these 
specimens and on the distribution of the animals frequenting the Sal 
Forests. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were 
ballotted for and elected as ordinary members : — 

Capt. F. S. Sherer. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, 0. B.v^w. 

A letter Raja# Apurva Krishna, intimating his desire to 

withdraw from the Society, was recorded. 
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The Chairman read a communication from Mr. Temple, with an 
enclosure from Col. T. Spence, regarding the collection of aboriginal 
specimens of the human race, at the approaching Jubbulpore Ex- 
hibition. He said, — 

“ I am glad to be able to inform the Society that our efforts for the 
establishment of a' system of Ethnological exhibitions are likely 
soon to bear practical fruit. In these things, the first step is the 
most difficult ; and if we once make a commencement, the rest will 
follow. Knowing that Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, proposes to hold an Exhibition at Jubbulpore next 
Christmas week, and believing Jubbulpore to be the centre of a country 
abounding in the most interesting aboriginal races, I suggested to 
him the advantage of adding a human department to his exhibition. 
Mr. Temple is a man always ready to take the lead in any movement 
in advance : he acts, while others only think. The lexers which I 
will now read will show that he has accepted our suggestion. 

“ They run as follows : — 

u The Residency , Nagporc , 

6th July } 186G. 

u My dear Campbell, — IS reference to your Ethnq|pgical sugges- 
tion : I enclose an extract copy of a note from Spence. 

“ I have told him to get the Exhibition Committee to see \^jtlier a 
little lucre may not tempt these wild creatures to come into the 
station and be clothed, and shewn off for the edification of their more 
civilized fellow-humans. 

( Extract from Col . Spence's letter.) 

11 ‘ With reference to the proposal for getting up an Ethnological 
Exhibition as an addendum to the Exhibition at Jubbulpore, which 
forms the subject of your letter of the 20th instant, there is no doubt 
that there are many interesting races in various parts of this division : 
but I fear it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to get speci- 
mens of these races collected at Jubbulpore, for they are as wild as 
the jungles and hills which they inhabit ; and are so suspicious, that 
they would be sure to think we must have some mysterious object 
in view. If we could manage to bring some of them in, we should 
be obliged to provide clothing for most of thSm : at lorat I can say 
that when I was in the Mundlah District in January and February 
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last, one of the most characteristic specimens of the Bygah race I 
saw there, boasted of nothing more in the way of clothing, than a 
green tassel, and a powder-horn, vhich, however cool and airy, was 
scarcely sufficient for decency ! I shall do what I can, to have men 
belonging to as many different races as possible collected at the 
Exhibition ; and should any scientific men desire to make an examin- 
ation of the heads and general conformation of any of these specimens 
of the human family, our Committee will give all the assistance that 
can be rendered without risk of causing annoyance or apprehension, 
which we must, of course, be careful to guard against.’ 

4 A. Bloomfield.’ 

True copy, # 

** You will see that Col. Spence, notwithstanding the difficulties 
suggested, hopes to get some very interesting specimens ; and Mr 
Temple proposes to get over Col. Spence’s difficulties by a little 
judicious bribery. Of the existence of races of the wildest and 
most curious typos, there can be no doubt. The Bygahs men- 
tioned by Col. Spence are new to me. In those parts, the Gonds are 
a sort of superior and dominant aborigines, perhaps conquerors ; and 
the Bygahs aqfji other extreme savages £ro no doubt the vestiges of 
more primeval races, and must be of the very greatest interest. 

44 Wjjjh respect to the clothing, I would only suggest that I think 
we should piefcr to have them in tlieir native and characteristic 
shape without it. As cleanliness comes after godliness, so I think 
that decency must come after science ; at any rate I would only satisfy 
the most inevitable demands of decency. 

“ I would then strongly recommend all those members of the Society 
who take an interest in the subject and have the leisure, to arrange 
to be at Jubbulpore at Christmas, and to be prepared to make the most 
of the aboriginal gentlemen whose acquaintance they will have an 
opportunity of making. I propose that the Society communicate to 
Mr. Temple and Col. Spence their warm thanks for the way in which 
they have taken up this matter.*” « 

This proposition being put to the vote was carried unanimously. 

# The morning after the Society's meeting, Mr. Campbell received a 
communication^ this same subject from the Secretary of the Jubbulpore 
Exhibition, dflfthe opportunity is taken of publishing it with these Pro* 
feedings, to show that the matter is actively going forward. The aboriginal 
classes mentioned by the Jubbulpore Committee include all the most important 
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The chairman then read a letter from the Rev. Mr. Jacschke com- 
municated by Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., regarding the languages of the 
North Himalayan Frontier, which ho introduced with the following 
remarks : — 


aboriginal families of Central India. Mr. Campbell has only boen able to 
suggest the addition of some * Bhooyns’ and some of the wildest Kol tribes 
from Sumbulpore. The Gonds from beyond Belaspore and Chuttoosgurh aro 
much more savage and primeval than those of Jubbulpore. Mr. Campbell 
has also asked whether search could be mado in a westerly direction for the 
* Sherrias* of the sources of the Chambul, mentioned in a paper read to the 
Society last year, and also whether some of the purer specimens of Bombay 
Kolees could not be brought up for comparison with the others. 

Mr. Campbell has farther suggested that, situated as Jubbulpore is in the 
very contre of India, it would bo very interesting to place in a conspicuous 
position characteristic specimens of the different civilised and somi-civilised 
races found in th^ Central Provinces. Jubbulpore and tho country to the 
north would supply tho Hindustaneo tribes and castes. In Nagporo proper 
and the country to the west and south aro tho Mahratta races — and in the 
extreme south-east districts, down the Nerbudda, is a Telinga population. 

Nag pare, 1 bt September, 1866. 

My dear Mr. Campbell, — I think it was at your suggestion that the Jub- 
bulpore Exhibition Committee first decided to collect 'ethnological specimens 
at Jubbulporo this Christmas. You may therefore like to see what they pro- 
pose to do. 

If you could offer any suggestions for improving the human show, they 
would bo gratefully received. 

I hope you are to be there yourself to see. 

* Your’ s sincerely, 

C. Bernard. 


Hon. Geo. Campbell, 

Extract from Exhibition Committee’s letter. 

“ Our othnological arrangements may at present be told in a sentence. Dis- 
trict Officers were addressed in a circular, a copy of which was furnished you 
Tho only replies received are from Dennjft, Deputy Commissioner of Sooneo, and 
Troyford, Deputy Commissioner of Baitool. Dennys can bring some wild speci- 
mens perbapB, but asks us to pay lls, 5 each for them, a question we put on one 
eido, till we see what other Deputy Commissioners will do. T have been talking 
over the matter with Pearson. He thinks we might get specimens of the 
following wild tribes without much difficulty. 

Gonds. 

Koorkoos. 

Bygahs. 

B heels. 

Kols. 

“ Are there any other wild tribes we can lay hands on P 

** The value of single specimens would, I presume, be small. We will try and 
get a family each. 

“ The Gonds could be got near at hand. But it may perhaps bo worth while 
fetching a family of them from Belaspore, and another from the upper Godavery, 
in order to mark diversities, (supposing they exist). Koorkoos from Hoshunga- 
bad, Bygahs from Mundla and Belaspore, Bheels from Nimar, and Kols from 
Bigerajoogurh. 

“ I will ask the Deputy Commissioner of these Districts, if they can get us a 
family of each. We shall have to feed our biped specimens, doubt. And*, 
when they are here, we will photograph them. The scientiflo^(pervation part 
must be done by visitors. Cumberledge will be asked to send some speoimeqs 
ftom Sumbulpore.” 
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“ I have received from Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., resident in KashmetflJ a 
communication from the Rev. Mr. Jaeschlce, Missionary in Lahoul. 
He does not seem to have* any personal acquaintance with the Kash' 
mere countries, and his criticisms on our Proceedings are principally 
derived from books. He advocates the claims of the snowy peaks 
North of Almorah and north-east of Lahoul to be the great and small 
Kailas of the Hindoos, but eventually ho comes to a conclusion in 
which I am much disposed to agree, viz., that the word was applied 
vaguely and generally to 11 unknown heights.’ * If so, the snows of 
< Nanga Parbat’ and the surrounding country wcs£ of Kaskmcrc may 
properly, claim the name without interfering with rival claimants. 
Mr. Jacschko is, however, certainly wrong in assuming that there is 
no modern country of 1 Chilas,’ because ho says ho finds from the 
map that * Chilas’ is only a single village. He admits that his great 
authority, Cunningham, applies the name Kailas to the whole range 
covering this part of the country, but lie adds ‘ only as a scientific 
proposal, from want of another name.’ This is quite a mistake, 
General Cunningham rightly applied the name, only correcting Chilas 
to Kailas. I can testify from personal observation that the country 
up there is just as well-known as 1 Chilas’ as ‘ Bengal’ is known 
down here. 

11 Mr. Jaeschko advocates the claim of the ancient name ‘ l>ardeo’ to 
be applied to the languages of ^sc parts. If it is preferred, I have 
not the slightest objection. I only wish to get the language, by 
whatever name we call it. 

“ More important are Mr. Jaeschke’s remarks regarding the country 
which he himself knows. He says — 

i All this does not affect the usefulness of the proposal of Mr. 
Campbell for the sake of philological science in general, and it would 
undoubtedly be a great gain to it, if all these dialects and languages 
were thoroughly explored by competent scholars, and more especially 
those which may be supposed to be of unmixed AryaS^ descent. As 
for myself, I am greatly obliged to you for the sending of the papers 
concerning this project, but my aid to the object in view will neces- 
sarily be very scanty, or nothing at all, as my principal study is 
confined t^Tibetan; and the two or three hill dialects of this 
neighborhood, whiQh have little or no affinity with Tfbetaji, have, 
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asrfar as I know, not any more with Kush mere, or the Dardee dialects. 
.1 intend to make 6ome more accurate enquiries into the Balte dialect, 
which seems to be Tibetan mixed up with \ great deal of Persian and 
other foreign words, as well as into the above non-Tibetan languages 
of this valley, as far as my other duties leave me time for it ; but I 
don’t think this to be in any connection with the desires of the 
Asiatic Society, as defined in the papers before me. Proceedings, 
6c., p. 48.” 

“ Now Mr. Jaeschke is quite mistaken in supposing that the non- 
Thibetan language 1 ? of his neighbourhood do not come within the 
scope of our inquiries. We did not specify them, because we did not 
know of their existence. But nothing can be more important than 
the existence in these most remote valleys, secluded among the 
eternal snows, of non-Thibetan languages. Those must be among 
the most ancient traces of the world’s history, and whether they prove 
to be Arian in their character, or whether they are allied to any 
aboriginal tongues of India, they will mark one of the earliest forms 
of human Speech. Sir Donald Macleod expressed to me in conver- 
sation a suspicion that the name of Kooloo (the valley south of 
Lahoul) came from the old aboriginal word ‘ Kol,’ ‘ Kolee’ or c Coolee/ 
but I do not know if this lias been confirmed. At any rate tho 
exhumation of those fossil languages of the valleys, separated for 
thousands of years by snow and e^rmous mountains from all the 
rest of the world, would be the very greatest service to science, I 
propose that we thank Mr. Jaeschke through Mr. Cooper for his 
communication, and express to him our earnest hope that he will 
communicate to us information regarding the non-Thibetan languages 
alluded to by him.” 

The receipt of tho following notes by Mr. J. Beames, on the San- 
scrit <£ Om” and Hebrew “Amen” and Prof. Blochmann’s reply 
to the above was announced and ordered to be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings. ^ 

Mr. Beames writes as follows : — 

“ I do not think there is any connection between the Sanskrit om 
and the Hebrew a men, for : — 

1st. The word amen, which is found in all Semitic la^juages, is a 
verbal participle of the verb dtnan (Arab. Syr. Eth. the same), 
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meaning originally “to support or prop;” then, “to carry a child in 
the arms,” in which sense it occurs in Numbers xi. 12, where the 
words are “ caasher yissd hd-om6n eth-hd-yonek” i. e. “ as a foster- 
father carries a child.” Our authorized version renders the word 
omin (the present participle) by “ nursing-father,” and Gesenius aptly 
compares the use of the Greek word 7rai8ayu>yos. 

The cognate word in Arabic is uL* to nourish, and we are thus led 
to seek the original biliteral Semitic root in the syllable man , and to 
regard the a initial as a later addition. 

Although, as Mr. Blochmann says, an accessary n may be traced 
in some biliteral roots, yet a prosthetic aleph is far more common ; 
and in treating of a point so far removed beyond the historic period 
of language, we must not confound grammatical with radical pro- 
cesses. Mr. Blochmann seems to be doing this ; he seems to bo 
thinking of verbal derivatives in on or something of that sort. 

The Arabic root mdna leads us to bdnah 4 to build/ whence ben 
i a son/ and the original signification is thus closely connected on- all 
sides with the ideas of erecting, supporting and confirming. 

Thus although the Sanskrit compound oman and the Hebrew un- 
compounded word amen , have at first sight some surface similarity, 
yet it is evident on a little enquiry that in the Sanskrit word tho 
idea of confirming lies in the syllable ao or o the syllable man being 
merely a grammatical addition ;-^wliilc in the Hebrew word the idea 
of confirming lies in the syllable man or men , the syllable a being 
merely prosthetic. To connect the two words then pliilologieally, 
we should have to establish a community of origin between ao and 
?ncm, which is a difficult, if not an impossible task. 

2nd. The word amen is found in its sense of “ samust it be,” as 
early as Numbers v. 22, in the description of the ordeal by holy 
water as applied to women suspected of infidelity. 

The priest repeated the curse, and the woman answered “ amen, 
amen ;” meaning, 44 If I be guilty, may the curse take Effect on me.” 

Again in Deuteronomy xxvii. 15, where, in the hearing of the whole 
nation, curses were pronounced on those who should break the law, 
at the end of each curse, “ the people answered and said, 4 amen,” i. e 
“so mote it Jbe.” * 

Now whatever antiquity we ascribe to the Pentateuch, we cannot 
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well put it later than 1200 B, C., and I suppose Sanskrit scholars 
claim a still higher antiquity for the Vedas; but the word om being 
a corruption of oman, the origin of this latter word must be put 
further back still, just as the use of the Hebrew amen in a work 
dated 1200 B. C., points to its existence at a much earlier age. If 
then we have succeeded in shewing the improbability of the two 
words having a common philological origin, we must next have 
recourse to the supposition that one nation borrowed the word from 
the other, and the idea of the Beni Israel at, say, B. C. 2000, having 
any means of communication with the authors of the Veda is out 
of the question. 

That at an extremely remote pre-historical period, the ancestors of 
the Semitic race were identical with those of our own Aryan family 
is possible, nay, probable ; but Hie acutest modern scholars, Gesenius, 
and Renan for instance, fail to find in Hebrew, more than the vei*y 
faintest traces of a common origin. When the scholars quoted in 
Babu Rajendra Lal\s note render om by amen they do so evidently 
merely as to sense, and do not imply that there is any radical affinity 
between the two words. 

3rd. There is no authority for Mr. Blochmann’s assertion that 
the initial a in amen is a softening, through an intermediate 'ain, of a 
h initial. The whole process of derivation given by Mr. Blochmarm 
appears to me to be fanciful and unsupported. 

The word dinar , ‘ to speak,' is by Gesenius, who is followed by most 
scholars, held to be another instance of an aleph prosthetic ; so that 
the root is mar, which is a softening of bar £ to bear mar therefore 
means * to bear,’ * to bring forth,’ 1 to bring out words from the mouth,’ 

1 to speak hence in Arabic we get the sense 1 to command,’ which is 
derived from the earlier Hebrew sense, and is not, as Mr. Blochmann 
suggests, the original meaning : for, not to lay much stress on the 
improbability of the process by which the idea of c establishing, com- 
manding’ is made to change to the idea of simple speaking, it may 
be noted that, in Hebrew, the idea of words as something carried or 
brought out of the mouth, is very common. Instances are the ex- 
pressions ndsd hoi , ** he lifted up his voice” applied to weeping or 
singing, (Nunf. xiv. 1 and passim ) ; also shouting ; and lest it should 
be urged, that these expressions refer to raising the voice to a loud 
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pitch, I would refer to Exodus xxiiL 1 ; “ lo tissd shemi shdvi” thou 
shalt not utter a false report/’ where uo idea of raising the voice can 
be entertained. 

4th. The reference to the misty mea of the Rabbis proves nothing. 
The jugglery of those quasi-learned persons has long been looked 
upon by scholars as unworthy of attention. If the word amen were 
really a compound of u Elohim melek n'eemdn” which is, I suppose, 
what the Babu (or his authority rather) means, then any philological 
connection between the syllable am looked on as a radical Semitic 
syllable and ow, falls to the ground at once. - 

“ I think, therefore, that from a Semitic point of view, any connec- 
tion between the two words is impossible, and the Babu’s idea, that some 
mysterious importance was attached to amen , is a mistake. Amen is 
the Hebrew for “yes” and nothing more. The Evangelists often 
leave a word or two of our Saviour’s native Syriac, when translating 
his sayings into Greek, and this is one ; and from its being retained in 
the Gospels, it has come to form part of modern Christian ecclesiastical 
phraseology, but never had, or has, and probably never will have any 
mystic moaning. 

John Beames. 

Mr. Blochmann’s note in reply is as follows : 

“ Mr. Beames in his paper endeavours to correct a remark made 
by me some time ago on the word “ amen,” which Babu Rajeudr^ 
Lai Mitra had compared with the Sanscrit om. 

“ Mr. Beames and I agree in three points : — 

1. That there is no connection between amen and om , as proposed 
by the learned Babu. 

2. That the original meaning of the biliteral root in aman is 
supporting, 

3. That the ultimate roots of the Shemitic languages are biliteral. 

“ The point of difference between us is that Mr. Beames says, that 

of the triliteral aman the original biliteral root is man , the Aleph 
being accessory, whilst I still maintain, that the biliteral am is the 
ultimate root, the final n being the accessory. 

“ Mr. Beames does not appear to have seen this, because he misun* 
derstood altogether the term “accessory.” He advisfcs me not to 
confound grammatical processes with radical ones, evidently under th$ 
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erroneous idea, that I considered the final n in aman as related/, e. to 
the n in uUjJL», Gib'ow (root gaba ; ), ul from the root jb*, or in 
ruh6wo from riih. But to mix up the etymological n in derivatives 
with the 3rd radical n in triliteral roots is a monstrosity, of which I 
certainly never thought. By an accessory, I mean that 3rd letter, 
Which Mr. Beames and I do not consider as belonging to an ultimate 
biliteral root. I might have called it the modifyer of the idea of the 
root. Thus the ultimate root hi, which people quote so often, has 
yielded many trilitcral roots as JUii, ^JaJ ? gks. In calling the 
£ accessories, I do not consider {hi as a compound or gram- 
matical process (?) of the biliteral hi, but I maintain, that the syllable 
hi contains the general idea of cutting and that the accessories reduce 
the general idea of cutting to a particular kind of cutting. Thus the 
letter f, which we pronounce by closing our lips, superadds to every 
Shemitic verb ending in f , the idea of closing. The syllable hi means 
cutting generally, and ^hi must combine the meanings of cutting and 
closing. On referring to the Dictionary we find that j*hi is applied 
to cattle tearing off grass with their lips. (Freytag : extremis dentil 
bus yreiiendit et gustavit). 

“ I trust Mr. Beames will now understand the term accessory or 
modifyer. I need not here explain the modification produced by the 
Accessory n in 1 araaw,’ as Mr. Beames holds a different view. But I 
rtiust ask Mr. Beames, to let me know the meaning of his prosthetic 
Aleph. For if it be a true axiom that language forms nothing use- 
lessly , and if the syllable man be the ultimate biliteral root of aman, 
the first Aleph must exercise some influence on the general meaning 
of the biliteral man, which Mr. Beames will now have to explain. 
To call it a prosthetic Aleph merely, implies nothing, and is besides, 
to say the least of it, a misnomer. For the term prosthetic is given 
to the Aleph in for Plato, eshJcol a grape for shkol } &c., and is 

purely euphonic. But the syllable man is so easily pronounced, 
that no language on earth would put a prosthetic Aleph before it. 

“ Mr. Beames calls my proposed etymology, “ fanciful” and “ unsup- 
ported.” I pass in silence over the former epithet, but I shall prove 
that the latter was applied too hastily. If Mr. Beames will kindly 
refer to the root j&S in Gesenius’ Lexicon, he will find it 

compared with, and of similar meanings as, and 
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♦. «. the syllable hash with the accessory r traced by Gesenius himself 
over an/ain and a y<5d to an aleph, the same as I. did with 

He may also compare "UN, “1^ 1JTD and in general the remarks 
made by Gesenius under the letters D, y, n &c. Mr. Beames* 
knowledge of Shemitic languages will also suggest to him examples 
like ttHN and and ^ f 

and even, dialectically, Ilcnce my views are not only* not 

unsupported, but even supported by Gesenius himself. 

“ Mr. Beames will now fall back on another remark made by him, 
viz. that the prosthetic Aleph is a far more common,” than a final 
modifying n. In this case I would invite Mr. Beanies to look into 
an Arabic Dictionary like the or the or the nice <( Dic- 

tionaire Arabe” by Farhat, where thc^roots are arranged according to 
the last of the three radicals. lie will be able to judge with his 
own eyes, that the number of roots ending in n is at least sixty times 
as great, as the number of the roots commencing with an Alif as 
given in Frey tag, 

“ The question whether the ultimate lnliteral root of aman be 
am or man involves the more important question of the value 
of the consonants in Shemitic roots, and the reduction of the 
latter to simple ideas arising from perception, or to onomatopoeias. 
There is a probability even, that the root aman in its meaning 
“ nursing ” ought to be traced to DN mother, so that we would h%ve 
an onomatopoeia with an accessory n, whilst the other meanings might 
belong to the biliteral am. 

“ I pass over Mr. Beames’ peculiar views regarding the age of the 
Pentateuch as a wnole, which he places as far back as 1200 B. C., 
from which idea however modern critics have good reason to differ.’* 

II. Blochmann. 

29lh July , 1866. 

The roceipt of the fallowing communications was announced. 

From C. Campbell, Esq. Notes on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Delhi. 

2. From P. Carnegy, Esq, through the Honorable G. Campbell ; 
Notes and Queries on the past history of different clans and races of 
“ Chide,” 
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8. From Lieut -Col. J. E. T. Nicholls, Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department. Further communi- 
cations on the Earthquakes of the 23rd May last. 

4 . From Baboo Gopinath Sen “ Abstract of the Hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations for April and May, 1866.” 

5. From D. Waldie, Esq., experimental investigations connected 
with the water supply to Calcutta. 

6. Contributions to Indian Malacology; No. VII. A list of species 
of Unio and Anadonta described as occurring in India, Ceylon and 

JBiirma. By William T. Blanford, Esq. A. R. S. M. 

Mr. Waldie read some extracts from his paper on experimental in- 
vestigations connected with the water supply of Calcutta, of which the 
following is an abstract. * 

Mr. Waldie commenced with some introductory remarks on the 
attention given of late years by civilized communities to subjects bear- 
ing on the preservation of health, and among these to the wholcsome- 
ness and purity of the water required for domestic use; also of the spe- 
cial interest taken in this subject at the present time by the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, in connection with the supply of water for the town; 
observing that though 1m himself had engaged a considerable time 
ago in an analysis of the water of the Hooghly, it was not at all in 
connection with this subject, but only as a contribution to general 
science ; but that some of the results obtained had induced him, on 
amount of their local interest, to bring them under the notice of the 
Society. He then referred to Dr. Macnamara’s report on the Hooglily 
water to the Municipality, stating that, in general, his own results went 
to confirm those of the Report : in some particular not of small impor- 
tance, they differed ; and that in others he probably had added to the 
stock of information on the subject. 

After glancing at the influence of the seasons on the river, the 
author referred briefly to the variations of the mineral constituents of 
the water at the different seasons, and the influence of the tides 
during the hot season. His own observations had been chiefly made 
on water from the river about two or three miles above the entrance of 
the Circular canal at the north of the town. They agreed generally with 
those of the Report referred to. For particulars and observations he 
referred his hearers to the paper, which would be published in extenso 
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in the Journal. He remarked on the great difference between the 
quantity of bait brought up by neap tides and by spring tides, the 
former bringing only about one-fourth of the salt the latter did : also 
on the difference depending on the time of tide, that being also great. 
The smallest quantity of salt was found at about the last two hours 
of ebb, and the first one or one and half of flood tide. Excluding the 
period of three or four months when the influence of the tides pre- 
vailed, the river water was on the whole purer, or contained less 
saline matter than that of any of the water companies supplying 
London as represented by the latest reports. 

■ Attention was then directed towards the organic constituents of the 
water, which, with reference to sanitary considerations, were the most 
important irifjmritics. Some remarks were made on the very incor- 
rect processes which had been frequently employed by chemists for 
ascertaining the quantity of these, and the very unsatisfactory nature 
of the results. The process, however, had been improved of late, and 
with the aid of a fine balance, patience and care gave very fair results. 
By such means the author had determined the amount of organic 
matter in the river water at various seasons, but the results obtained 
were very different from those given in Dr. Macnamara’s report, being 
very much smaller, more particularly in the case of the water in the 
hot season. On-account of the difficulties attending the correct deter- 
mination of organic matter by weight, a new process had of late come 
into favour, which was much simpler and easier of execution. This 
depended on the oxidising properties of the permanganate of potash. 
A weak solution of this, of known strength, was added with certain 
precautions to a measured quantity of water, until a slight shade of 
pink colour remained for a certain time. The purer the water, the 
less of the permanganate solution is required ; the greater the quan- 
tity of this solution required, the more impure is the water ; so that by 
delivering the solution from a graduated tube, the quantity required 
can be ascertained, and consequently the amount of impurity estimat- 
ed, or rather the quantity of oxygen required to destroy it. This test 
does not indicate all the organic matter, only some kinds of it ; but it 
acts on those kinds of organic impurities which have an offensive 
smell and destroys them. The results of the estimation by weight of 
the organic matter and of the amount of oxygen required by this test 
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were in pretty fair accord, and agreed in indicating most organic 
impurity in the water of the rainy season, decreasing continuously 
after the rains, as the season advanced. This decrease was not so well 
observed in the weight, which was indeed greater during May and 
June, but only to a small extent ; and this, it was considered probable, 
might be rather apparent than real, and owing to practical difficul- 
ties in the process and the large quantity of saline matter from the 
eea mixed with the water. At all events, according to the author's 
results, the amount of organic matter in the river water on the 14th 
f June last, at flood tide, at the extreme height of the hot season, 
was only from 1 to 1J grains per gallon. These results were very 
different from those generally received, which supposed a minimum of 
organic impurity during the rains, gradually increasing^ and during 
the hot season rising to eight, ten, or even more grains per gallon. 
But they were quite in accordance with the latest results of the exa- 
mination of the London waters by Professor Frankland, who found 
that “ the waters in question are much purer in dry than in wet 
weather, even if the drought occurs during a very hot summer.” And 
on consideration it is found to be in accordance with what may be 
expected. During the whole dry season, both cold and hot, the pro- 
ducts of vegetable and animal decomposition have remained in the 
soil and accumulated, but when the rains come they are washed off 
into the river, both in solution and suspension. When the rains cease, 
the impure mud subsides, and the oxygen, freely absorbed by running 
streams, oxidizes the organic matter in solution and purifies the water. 

The nature of the organic matter was then enquired into, — namely, 
its vegetable or animal origin. The latter was considered tho most 
dangerous kind, and the means of judging of its presence considered. 
The presence of Ammonia was considered a good indication of the 
existence of animal matter, and some examinations for determining its 
proportion had been made; the proportion in the Hooghly water 
was small. Other means of estimating the amount of animal matter 
indicated the same thing. 

The question as to the extent of contamination of the river water 
during the hot season under tidal influence, by the sewage of the town 
was considered, and tljg author had come to the conclusion that at tho 
very height of the hot season the water was no worse, as regards 
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organic impurities, or not so bad as it was during the rainy season. 
This conclusion, he considered, was supported by the result of some 
examinations of the tank waters, of which several had been subjected 
to partial analysis, and all of them, even the best, found to contain 
more organic impurity than the river at its worst. Their stagnant 
water was not subjected to the purifying influence of atmospheric oxygen 
as that of the running stream was. 

The general conclusion arrived at by the author was that, if his 
results were correct, the river was a better source of supply than the 
tanks, and that probably the principal advantage of taking the water 
from Pultah was the avoidance of tl*e sea water brought up by the tides 
during the hot months 

The follo\#ing Books have been added to the Library sinco the 
meeting held in May. 

Library. 

Presentations. 

The names of Donors ill Capital. 

Rig Veda Sanhita, by Professor Max Muller, Vol. IV. 

— The Bengal Government. 

Erster uml Zweiter Jahresbcricht des Vercins fur Erdkunde zu 
Dresden. — The Geographical Society op Dresden. 

Erster Jahresbericbt des Naturwissenscbaftliclien Vereins zu 
Bremen. — The Society of Natural Science of Bremen. 

The Introduction of Chinehona cultivation into India, by C. R. 
Markham, Esq. — The Author. ^ 

Address of the native nobility and gentry of Lahore to the Hon'ble 
F. D. McLeod.; and his reply. — The Punjab Government. 

The Punjab Educational Magazine, Vol. I., Parts 11 & 12. — The 
Same. 

The Isothermal and Meteorological Chart of India and High Asia, 
by Profr. H. de Schlagintweit. — The Inspector General Medical 
Department. 

Annual Report (Fifth) of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Oudh. 
—The Society. 

. Gayd Mah&tmyam, by Tdr^cWn|jSharm4.— Babu Isha'n 

Chandra Bosu. 
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Census Report of Calcutta, for 1866. — The Bengal Government. 

Sketches of the Shevaroy mid Pulni hills, by Lieut.-Col. D. 
Hamilton. — The Madras Government. 

List of vertebrated animals living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. — Babu Ra'jendralala Mitra. 

Selections from Papers on Indigo cultivation in Lower Bengal. — 
Babu RajendralXla Mitra. 

Catalogue of the Central Library, Roorkee Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, by II. B. Medlicott, Esq. — The Roorkee College Library. 

Ajunta Inscriptions, by Dr. Bliaudaji. — The Author. 

Sail or Rudra Duma Inscription on a Rock at Junagur ; also of 
one of Skandagupta on the northern face of the rock. — The Same. 

Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India. — The Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India. 

The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, compared with History and mo- 
dern Science, by S. Hardy, Esq. — The Author. 

Summary of Information regarding Ceylon, (a chart,) compiled by 
A. M. Fergusson, Esq. — Tiie Compiler. 

Veiviser ved Geologiske excursioner i Christiania Omcgn, von Profr. 
L. T. Kjerulf. — TnE Author. 

Om Yeegtlodderne i Nummelandsfundet, af Profr. C. A. Holmboe. — 
The Author. 

Om guul og rod Jord i Gravhoie, af Profr. C. A. Holomboe. — The 
Author. 

Om de i norge Forekommcnde fossile dyrelovning fra quartaerperioden, 
af Dr. M. Sars. — Tiie Author. 

Norges Ferskvandskrebsdyr, von M. G. 0. Sars. — TnE Author. 

Norges Mynter i Middelalderen, von Profr. C. A. Holmboe. — The 
Author. 

Maps of Jamo, Kashmir and adjacent Districts ; North Eastern 
Frontiers of Bengal ; District of Jhelum and Rawal Pindee ; and 
the Central Provinces. — Tiie Surveyor Generals Office. 

Statements of Weekly Meteorological Returns in the District of the 
North Western Provinces. — The Government of the N. W. Provinces. 

The Indian Musemn and the Asiatic Society of Bengal.— B abu 
JRajendralIla Mitra t 



PROCEEWNGS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

For October, I860, 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd October, at 9 r. m. 

A. Grote, Esq., in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentation was announced: — 

From Professor R. Schlagintweit, 100 copies at the Chart of the 
Meteorology of India, for distribution. # 

The following report of the Philological Committee recommending 
the publication of the Ayin-Akbary, was read ; and adopted by the 
meeting. 

Report. 

The Council beg to report that they have made arrangements for 
the publication of a new and carefully collated edition of the Ayin- 
Akbaiy in the new series of the Bibliotheca Indiea. 

The materials available for the work consist of nine MSS., viz. 

1. A MS. belonging to Nawab Ziyauddin 

2. A MS. belonging to Colonel Hamilton. 

3. A copy of the lithographed Delhi edition. 

41 A copy forwarded by Mr. Ward. 

5. A copy (parchment) belonging to the Asiatic Society, 


6. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

7. 

Do. 

dn. 

do. 

8. 

Do. 

ito. 

do. 


9. A copy belonging to Sayyid Faqiruddin. No. 2, is an old and 
very valuable manuscript, supposed to have, at one time, belonged to 
the Emperor Shah Johan. 
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The cost of printing the work has been estimated at Rs. 9,000, 
more than half of which will be covered by a special grant of 
Rs. 5,000, which has been sanctioned by Government, on condition 
of the Society placing at its disposal 250 copies of the book when 
completed. 

It will be edited by Mr. II. Blochmann, under the superintendence 
of the Philological Committee. 

By order of the Council, 

Rajenoralala Mitra, 

Phil. Secy. Asiatic Society. 

21th August , 1866. 

The following gentleman was nominated for election as an Ordi- 
nary Member at the next meeting : — 

Kumar Ilarendra Krishna Bahadur ; proposed by Balm R&jendra- 
l&la Mitra, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Babu Rajendr&l&la Mitra read the following remarks on the papers 
by Messrs. Beanies and Blochmann on “ Om” and “ Amen,” submitted 
at the last meting. 

(< I had expected to have been present at the Society's meeting 
in September last, and to have made a few roinarks on the 
papers, then submitted, from Messrs. Beanies and Blochmann, on 
the etymology of the word Amen ; but I was unavoidably prevented 
almost at the last moment; I take this opportunity, therefore, of 
noticing a few salient points in the discussion raised by those gentlemen. 

In my observations on the subject in March 1865, I said that the 
facts then stated, led me u to the conclusion that the two are the same, 
or dialectic varieties of tho same word, which the Hindus and tlio 
Hebrews either had in common before they separated into the two 
races, or which one of them borrowed from the other.” The facts to 
which I then alluded were the identity of the meaning of the two words ; 
their strong similitude in sound ; their origin (as it seemed probable 
to mo) from the same roots ; and the mysterious importance attached 
to them by the races who u^e them. Mr. Blochmjjn, commenting on 
Uiy observations, at the time, was not disposed to question the position 
I had assumed, and stated that * the Sanskrit 11 Om ” may have had 
originally a final n , and also the meaning of an affirmative par- 
ticle. If so, the syllable om alone would express this fully, so that we 
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need not lay a particular stress on the final n in amen and the n of the 
original form of the Sanskrit om .’ (Proceedings for 1865 , p. 48 .) In 
his remarks on Mr. Beames’s paper, he has, however, so far changed his 
opinion as to state that he agreed with Mr. Beanies in thinking that 
“ there is no connection between Amen and Om as proposed* ' by me* 
(Proceedings for 1866 , p. 195 .) 

“Mr. Beames’s arguments against me are based on tho etymology and 
the meaning of tho word Amen, which, he says, are not what I assumed 
them to be ; and if so, my conclusion must be wrong. According to 
him, the original Semitic biliteral root man with a prosthetic a forms 
amen, and as that is very different from the Sanskrit av of Oman, the 
two cannot be said to have come from tho same root. This would no 
doubt have been a strong argument, had the derivation given by Mr. 
Beames been not open to question. Such is, however, not the case. 
The original of a men, says Dr. Johnson “ has given rise to many 
conjectures,” and even at the last meeting, two such distinguished 
scholars, as Messrs. Beames and Bloehmann, were diametrically 
opposed to each other, one maintaining am, and the other man to be 
the original root. The Rev. J. Wenger, the most learned Hebrew 
scholar in Calcutta, and the Rev. Professor K. M. Banerjea wrote to 
me, when I consulted them in 1865, that Am was the root of Amen. 
Scaliger assigned to it an Arabic origin, and took ^1 to be its 
radical. But the great body of Biblical commentators and lexicogra- 
phers give the Hebrew as the root of the Greek afirjv , and 

consequently of the English Amen. Kitto, in his Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, and Calmet, in the Dictionary of the Bible, are 
positive on the subject. None of them has attempted to go beyond 
the triliteral root. Anxious as I am to avoid confounding accidental 
phonetic similitude with radical connexion proved by strict grammatical 
analysis, I must observe that as regards Amen , everything beyond its 
triliteral root appears dark and undefined, — certainly not in a condition 
to justify any positive deduction. Under the circumstances, the question 
at issue must be ctecided by other than grammatical evidence. So 
far as mere sound is concerned, seeing on the one hand, that the triliteral 
root aman is as old as tho Pentateuch, which, according to Mr. Beames, 
dates from at least 1200 B. 0., and that a great many Semitic roots are 
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triliteral ; and on the other, that the oldest jorm of the Sanskrit om is 
Oman , and that the “ Un&di Sutras” which make av to be its root, 
were designed to explain the origin of such words whose radicals could 
not he explained by the ordinary rules of grammar, leaving it thereby 
very doubtful whether av or any other syllable was the root of it, 
I cannot but think that there is sufficient similitude between the two 
words to justify the conjecture I have made. 

The next argument in favor of a common origin of the two words 
is their meaning ; and in that respect there is perfect identity. I 
have already shewn in my remarks in March 1865, that the Sanskrit 
om is a particle of assent and means “ be it so,” “ be it confirmed,” 
“ so be it,” from the original etymological meaning “to confirm,” 
“to support,” to uphold,” &c. It also means “true,” “truth,” 
“verily,” “yes,” and “God.” Amen in*Greek and Hebrew has 
exactly the same meaning. Glass, in his Philologica Sacra, says of it : 
“radix in Niphal 1DNJ significat firmum , fidum, stabile esse, 
verificari, confirmari , in Iliphil TENil credere , fidere” (p. 396)* 

All the other authorities which I have consulted, supply the same mean- 
ing. Buxtorfius, in the Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, has “ 
veritas Jes. 65-16, inde transit in Fidentis et assentientis particulam 
amen, Deut. xxvii. 15, quasi dicas, c Firmum, Rite est, Vere, fiat.' In 
Novo Test, ubi in principio sententise adhibetur, transit in naturam 
adverbii, et notat asseverationem, reique confirmationem.” The differ- 
ent passages from the Bible quoted in Cruden’s “ Concordance” point 
to the same meanings. 

The circumstances too in which the two words are used are 
identical. The use of the word 1 amen’ after imprecations in Num, 
v. 22 and Deut. xxvii. 15, et seq. has its counterpart in the om in 
the Bhuteah malediction against the English, the translation of which 
led me to notice the identity of the two words. It would be easy 
to point out many other instances of the use of om after imprecations. 
After prayers, om is as universally used by the Hindus, as amen by 
^the Christian ChurcM&s. 

“ As to the mystic importance attached to the two words, it is well 
known that the Hindus hold their om in the highest veneration as an 
emblem of the Deity, and in Isaiah lxv. 16, the expression, “ God 
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Amen,” or “ God of truth” has as close a resemblance to “ Om the 
God” or “ God Om” of the Sanskrit as possible. 

“ Mr.Beames emphatically declares that Amen c never had, nor has,' 
and probably never will have, any nr.>tic ‘meaning.’ The fact, however, 
that the Rabbis did derive the word from the initials of Adonai 
JHelech Neeman , and did assign to it the moaning Dominus Hex fidelis , 
is sufficient evidence to shew that it once had been used in a 
mystic sense. The use of it bodily in all translations of the Bible is 
another proof that more is assigned to it than could be expressed by a 
translated term. 

“ It has been said that the translators of the Bible left a few Hebrew 
words, such as Hosannah , Hallelujah , untranslated in the Greek, and 
amen w T as one of them. But that would not sufficiently account for 
its presence in translatioriSin the modern languages of Europe, and in 
Bengali, Uriah, Hindi, and a host of other foreign languages. If the 
word meant simply “ yes,” or “ be it so” and no mysterious or uncommon 
theological importance was attached to it, it would be strange to suppose 
that none of the many hundred dialects into which the Bible has been 
translated could find an equivalent for it. No word could be more 
universal than that which implies “ yes,” and if it were sought, it 
would be found most easily in every language on the face of tho^ 
earth. It is worthy of note also that amen , when used adverbially 
for “verily,” or as an adjective, is always translated, and that 
only when used after prayers and imprecations it is allowed to stand 
in its original form. Nor is a reason wanting for this diversity. The 
Greek and Latin Churches admit that they observed more energy in 
the word than they could find in any other, and St. Jerome says, 

‘ that at Rome, when the people answered Amen, the sound of their 
voices was like a clap of thunder.’ In similitudine calestis tonitrui 
Amen reboot . The Cabbalists too, 1 according to their usual manner 
of finding a hidden meaning in words which they call notaricon t out 
of the letters of amen found the whole phrase Adonai Melech Neeman . 
(Rees’s Cyclopaedia, s. v. Amen.) No doubt the word existed long^ 
before the Cabbala and the Cabbalists, but as I allude to them to 
shew that it was at one time used in a mystic sense, and not in 
support of anything as to its etymology, the whole of the argument 
contained under the 4th head of Mr. Beamos’s paper is thrown away. 
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The question at issue is, whether or not the two words had ever been 
used in a mystic sense ; and it is abundantly evident that at one time 
in their history they were. 

44 The argument embraced in the remark that 4 the idea of Beni 
Israel at, say 2,000 B. G., having any means of communication with 
the authors of the Vedas is out of the question/ is equally thrown 
away. My hypothesis is, that at a time anterior to history, when Beni 
Israel and the Aryans lived in a common home or were next door 
neighbours, that they got the word, and the more primitive times we 
go to, the more favourable would it be to my theory. To meet it by 
saying that it was 4 out of the question/ is not to meet it at all. 

44 1 admit that my hypothesis is thrown out as a mere conjecture, for 
of times before B.C. 2000, we can have, in a matter of this kind, nothing 
butconjcctures, only more or less probable according as they are based on 
premises more or less consistent; and I shall not deny that as yet philolo- 
gical researches have not found more than a few faint traces of a com- 
munity of origin between the Semitic and the Aryan ; but Bunsen, Max 
Muller and a number of other distinguished philologists are in favour 
of the theory which would assign a common origin to the two langu- 
ages, and therefore the fact can no more be used as an argument on the 
h one side than on the other.” 

The following communications were announced : 

1. From the Assistant Secretary Government of Bengal further 
communications on the Earthquakes of India. 

2. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at Calcutta for June, 1866. 

3. From D. Waldie, Esq., Supplementary Observations to experi- 
mental Investigations connected with the water supply to Calcutta. 

The Report on Barren Island received from Major Ford, and acknow- 
ledged at the meeting held on the 4th July, 1866, was read, as follows: — 

In accordance with instructions received, we embarked on board 
iH- M.’s Steamer 44 Prince Arthur” on the evening of the 18th April, 
steamed towards Barren Island, and were lying off it by daybreak 
next morning. We at once landed the coolies we had brought with 
us, as also their rations, water, &c. and proceeded to examine the 
Island. 
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Fodder. — We found an abundant supply of good fodder : grass of 
two kinds principally, (somo Andropogon and Pogonatherum crinitum ) 
growing generally over the Island, excepting the parts covered with 
lava and scoriae from the volcano. Arrangements were at once made to 
cut down and take on hoard as much as possible, and with the sixty 
coolies we had, we were able, during the two days we lay off the Island, 
to ship what was estimated to be about a month’s supply for the whole 
of the cattle in the Settlement. 

****** 

General Description of the Island — The Island is of an 
irregular ciicular form, the greatest diameter of which is about 
two ' miles ; in the centre of the Island is a regular cone of grey 
ashes, which from a distance looks quite round and smooth, with 
no vegetation of any kin# on its surface ; and from its apex, during 
the whole of the time we were there, clouds of white watery and 
sulphurous vapours were evolved. Around the base of the cone is 
an annular valley enclosed by a circular wall, the inner sides of which 
are smooth and regular, witli a slope of from 30 J to 40°, but the outer 
sides are more rugged, and send irregular spurs towards the sea. Tho 
height of the surrounding wall varies : towards the south-west, it is a 
little higher than the cone, but throughout the most of its circuit it is 
lower, and towards the western part of it, there is a gap, through which 
the lava seems to have flowed into the* sea and formed a small Bay, 
which we found the only practicable landing-place Across the small 
Bay, there issued, from underneath the lava, a series of hot springs 
mixing with the water of the sea, which at many places was quite 
hot ; at low tide, in one place where vapour was arising, tho temper- 
ature of the water, where it was seen to bubble up, was found to be 
163° F. and at another 158° F. Surrounding the base of the cone, the 
valley is filled with black irregular masses of lava, which seem to have 
run in a stream towards the gap, through which it found an exit. 
Between the black masses of lava and the qjiter wall, the valley is 
covered with long bamboo grass, and the soil seems to be sand mixed 
with ashes, while the slopes of the outer wall afford the other descrip- 
tion of grass discovered (Pogonalherum crinitum ). 

Water. — No water of any description could be found on the 
Island. An attempt was made to dig a well, but by the time they had 
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got six feet deep, the men could not stand the heat ; so we were 
obliged to give up the attempt. It seems doubtful whether any cold 
water .could be procured, but we have no doubt that hot springs of 
fresh water might be discovered, especially as the sea water at the 
part where the hot springs issued, was only slightly brackish. 

Rocks. — The whole of the rocks of the Island seem igneous 
basaltic rocks of different colours* of which several specimens have 
been brought ; and the lava is composed of the same material as the 
substrata of the Island ; the only difference that could be discovered 
being caused by the action of fire. 

Vegetation. — No trees of any height were discovered, but the 
slopes and ridges afford an abundance of shrubs and brushes, some of 
them rising to the height of about twenty feet. We had no time to wan- 
der into the wooded part of the Island, so that we were unable to 
collect specimens of the shrubs, but after being accustomed to the one 
tinted jungle of the Andamans, we were very much struck ^with the 
beauty and variety of the foliage of the shrubs and brushes, the different 
shades of green varying from a very dark almost black to a very pale 
yellow, having a very fine effect when the setting sun shone upon 
them. 

Animals. — The great scarcity of animal life on the Island was noted ; 
no trace of any mammal was discovered, except a few Rats, which 
some of those who slept on tin? Island saw, but were unable to catch. 

Birds were rare — a few Sea Gulls, Sea-hawks and Swallows 
were seen, and one or two small birds were noticed perched on a 
shiub, but wo could not get near enough to sec what they were. 
Even amongst insects, the only ones seen were ants and moths. 

Cone. — Nearly the whole of our party attempted to ascend the 
cone, the inclination of whose sides is about 40 °, and it was with some 
considerable difficulty that we were able to reach the top. The lower 
part of the slope is loose ashes mixed with large stones, which rolled 
down on being touched^ and these constitute the chief danger in the 
ascent, as great care must be taken that they do not fall on any one 
coming up behind. The north-west side of tlio cone was found to be 
the easiest of ascent, and became easier as we got higher, the loose 
ashes becoming less, and the stones becoming adherent by the lava 
or gypsum poured between them. For the last lOO’foet or more of 
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the ascent, the surface was quite hot, and the quantity of gypsum had 
increased so much as to give the surface a whitish appearance ; and at 
several places were deep fissures, from which a whitish vapour was 
evolved and sulphur deposited around the openings. 

On arrival at the top, we noted, under the shade of an umbrella, 
the change in an Aneroid Barometer^ and a Thermometer we had taken 
along with us ; and the following was the result, from which we deduce 
that the height of the cone is as nearly as possible 980 feet. 

Time. Thermometer. Barometer. 

At level of the Sea 6.30. a. m. . 82° F. 30.126 

At top of the C9he 7.45. a. m. 88° F. 29.145 

The top of the cone presented on a minor scale the appearance 
of the outer wall of the Island : so after we had reached the top, we had 
again to descend about 20 feet into the circular crater forming the 
centre of the cone, in which two white crystalline masses were dis* 
covered, which appear principally to bo composed of sulphate of Lime. 
These, as well as a few bags of sulphur, we brought down with us. 

Sulphur. — The quantity of sulphur was very small, and only 
found around the mouths of the deep fissures, from which the vapour 
exuded, and far too small in our opinion to be made of any practicable 
use. 

After wc had descended the cone, on the morning of the second 
day of our stay, it was determined to steam round the Island to look 
for an anchorage, and in the evening to take on board what fodder 
had been c#, and then to return. 

We brought from Fort Blair with us a number of cocoanuts, 
plantain trees, and pineapple cuttings, and these we planted on the 
ground from which the grass had been cut, in hopes that they might 
be of use to some future visitors. 

Anchorage. — In steaming round the Island, the lead was kept 
going, but from the deep dark blue appearance of the water it could 
be judged that there was but little probability* of obtaining an ancho- 
rage. The only place where there seemed any chance, was on the 
south-west, where a small sandy beach, with a heavy surf running, was 
discovered, above which four old cocoanut trees were ,seen. A boat 
was sent towards the shore, and got bottom at 35 fathoms, but as we 
had not much time to spare, the whole of the ground could not be 
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gone over, and if any use is to be made of the Island, the soundings 
around the south-west part might be moro minutely examined. 

Burning Grass. — Before leaving, we set fire to the grass which 
was uncut, but unfortunately, immediately after, a heavy shower of rain 
fell, which must have extinguished the fire in the valley, although we 
saw it running up the hill sides long after we left. 

By evening of the 20th, all had re-embarked, and we steamed 
slowly towards Rose Island, on which we had determined to land on 
our way back, for the purpose of planting some cocoanuts, as well as of 
seeing the Island. 

Rose Island. — We anchored off the Island next nftrning, and went 
on shore after breakfast ; and while some of us were employed plant- 
ing cocoanuts, the others examined the Island. 

The Island lies low, and is but thinly covered with jungle ; the 
soil is sandy, or a gravelly clay loam, not unlike the soil in some 
places on Barren Island. On wandering along the beach, we discerned 
growing here and there patches of grass of the same kind as grows in 
the circular valley on Barren Island, and it at once occurred to us, 
that if the Island was cleared, it would soon be covered with grass, 
and would make a good depot for the cattle of the Settlement. 

If the above idea should meet with little approval, we would 
suggest that the whole of the Island, except a circular belt around the 
Coast be cleared : and to assist the growth of the grass, which we have 
no doubt would be natural, a quantity of seed procured from Barren 
Island might be scattered. Good anchorage is found alfr round the 
Island, and as it is only twenty miles from Port Blair, we think it might 
be turned to advantage. 

List of Specimens accompanying tiie Report on Barren Island. 

No. 1. Grass found in valley, a species of Andropogon , no flowers 
found to show species. 

No. 2. Grass found on the slopes of the Hills ; Pogonatherum 

crinitum. 

No. 3. Twelve specimens chipped off from various rocks which 
seemed to differ somewhat in colour. 

No. 4. Black lava found around the base of Cone (4 pieces). 

No. 5. Sand mixed with ashes thrown up by volcano. 
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No. 6. Six specimens of a mixture of gravel and sulphur found 
in top of Cone. 

No. 7. Crystalized sulphur. 

No. 8. Sulphur as found around fissures near crater. 

No. 9. Several specimens of lava or gypsum, found on top and 
sides of cone. 

No. 10. Two white masses found in the centre of the crater ; sup- 
posed to bo principally composed of sulphate of lime. 

No. 11. A sample of a reel earth found on the Island. 

No. 12. Samples of conglomerate. 

No. 18. Stones thrown up by volcano. 

No. 14. Specimens of shells found on rocks. Shells (excepting the 
common rock cowrie) were rare, on account of the steep dip of the rocks. 

No. 15. Coral found near hot water springs, having a yellowish 
colour when taken out of the water. 

Signed A. Gamseks, M. D. 

Arthur F. Laughton, Lieut. 

Sub- Assistant Commissary General. L Members of Committee . 

J. N. Homfray, 

Harbour Master . J 

(Signed) J. H. Fraser, Captain, 

Port Blair 23 rd April, 18G6. Assistant Superintendent in Charge . 

(True Copy) 

W. Ford, Major . 

Supdt. Port Blair. 

On the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Medlicott undertook to 
report upon the specimens forwarded with the lie port. 

Mr. D. Waldic read his supplementary note on the composition of 
the water of the Hooghly. The following is an abstract. 

Mr. WSldie began by reminding the Society that in his paper read 
at last meeting he had pointed out a very considerable discrepancy 
between his own results respecting the amount of organic matter in 
the river water, more particularly during the hot season, and those of 
the Report to the Municipality then referred to, and it was a matter 
for consideration how they were to be accounted for or reconciled. It 
had been suggested that a difference might havo been occasioned by the 
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length of time the water had been kept after collection before the 
analyses were made, as high chemical authority could be adduced for 
the necessity of commencing the analysis without delay. Now he 
could not but admit that there had been more or less delay in com- 
mencing the analysis of the greater part of his samples, as he was not 
aware that such conclusions had been anived it ; and he had himself, 
from consideration of the great exposure that surface waters supply- 
ing a river had already undergone, rather formed the opinion that the 
decomposition of the organic matter would probably have pretty well 
reached the maximum, so as not to leave much room for further decom- 
position. His own observations had confirmed him in this so far as ex- 
tended keeping was concerned ; but as there possibly might be a certain 
amount of rather rapid decomposition during the first week or two 
which he had overlooked, it appeared clesirable to endeavour to ascertain 
the truth of this or otherwise, if possible. With that view he had, during 
the last month, made a considerable number of experiments and analyses. 

The plan of testing by the oxidising action of permanganate of pot- 
ash offered the readiest means for doing so, and this certainly indicated 
a distinct diminution of the amount of oxidizable matter, and a ra- 
pid one too, occurring even within the first twenty-four hours. But 
though the diminution was considerable, sometimes one-third or one 
half of the whole amount, yet the absolute quantity was small ; and 
besides, this mode of testing gave no reliable information respecting the 
quantity of all the organic matter, which was the point at issue, and 
which could only he determined by ascertaining its weight. 

As the question principally had reference to tlio water of the hot 
season, and of course no recent water of this kind could be procured, 
mixtures were made to imitate it, from samples of hot season water 
which had been kept, with additions of portions of sewage water. 
Such were prepared and the organic matter in them determined imme- 
diately, and afterwards at an interval of 12 or 14 days. A diminution 
was found to have taken place, but to a comparatively small extent, even 
though it was found that . considerable degree of putrefaction took 
place in them. But these mixtures, though containing from to | of 
aewage, contained only from 1£ to 4^ grains organic matter per gallon ; 
and yet, from their smell and other properties, it was quite impossible 
that the river water could be at ail like the two worst of them. Be- 
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sides, comparing the sewage of Calcutta with the volume of water in* 
the river, its proportion must be insignificant. An examination of 
some tank and river waters immediately after collection, and at about 
two weeks interval or longer, indicated the same thing, a loss of from 
about 10 to 25 per cent., which would not increase the author’s esti- 
mates more than about half a grain per gallon. 

Mr. W. further observed that perhaps a quotation of other results 
than his own might have more weight, and again referred to Dr.. 
Frankland’s analysis of the London waters for the largest amount of 
organic matter, — about 2 J grains per gallon, — found in the worst case ; 
and to the general observations of tho Metropolitan Medical Officers 
of Health agreeing with Dr. Frankland’s. He further referred to Messrs. 
Lawes and Gilbert’s analysis of the sewage of Rugby &c., (in the paper 
formerly quoted,) who found in the river Wandle, after it had received 
the sewage of Croydon, little more than 2 grains per gallon of organic 
matter, and in the liquid part of the sewage of Rugby only from about 
7 to 8 J grains of organic matter per gallon. So that if the riyer water 
in May and June contain about 8 grains organic matter per gallon, and 
this excess derived from the Calcutta sewage, it must be as bad during 
these months, in regard to organic matter, as the liquid part of the sewage 
of Rugby, a supposition in the author’s opinion altogether incredible. 

He further observed that there was no way of reconciling tho dis- 
crepancy, (if there was no considerable error in the analyses,) but by 
supposing, during the hot season, the presence in the wator of a con- 
siderable quantity of organic matter, possessing no bad smell, but capa- 
ble of undergoing rapid decomposition. He could not deny the possibi- 
lity of this, but had seen no reason to believe it, while he had reasons 
for thinking it highly improbable. The point could only be decided 
positively by further examination at the proper season. He intended 
to prosecute the investigation, and hoped at another opportunity to lay 
the results before the Society. 

Dr. Smith regretted that Mr. Waldie had not favoured the Society, 
at the close of his communication, with an epitome of the exact con- 
clusions ho had arrived at. The paper had been read on two different 
occasions — or rather two distinct essays had been read, with the 
interval of a month between them. Dr. S. hoped therefore Mr. Waldie 
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would excuse him if he asked : 1st. What was the exact result ar- 
rived at from all Mr. Waldie’s analyses ? 2nd. If Mr. W. felt satis- 
fied that the observations now described, corroborated those detailed 
in his former communication ? 3rd. What was the largest quantity 
of organic matter Mr. Waldic had at any time, either during the past 
month or previously, been able to detect in Hooghly water ? 

Mr. W, replied, 1*4 grs. of organic matter per gallon was the largest 
quantity he had detected. 

Dr, Smith then expressed his opinion on certain parts of the paper. 

He stated his belief that, to have accurate and precise knowledge 
of the quantity of organic impurities in any water, such water ought to 
be analyzed without delay after being drawn. lie believed the fact 
was an accepted one among cliemj|ts, that hy keeping the foulest 
water, its organic impurities in time disappeared to a great degree, 
if not altogether, by the action of the oxygen of the water itself. 

Mr. Waldie’s specimens had some of them been kept so long as 
four months, and none (?), had been examined within less than a 
fortnight of the time that they were drawn from the river. This 
might be regarded as a most serious objection* to the value of the 
analyses that had been instituted by Mr. Waldie, and of the conclu- 
sions drawn from such analyses. 

Again, if Dr. S. was right in understanding that Mr. Waldie had, 
during the past month, analyzed mixtures of various kinds of water 
which he himself had artificially produced, and that from these (as 
being certainly more tainted than our river water) he had arrived at 
the conclusion that our river water was comparatively pure, and indeed 
much more so than had been laid down by Dr. Macnamara — if Dr. S. 
was correct in these premises, he could not but regard such experi- 
ments as very inconclusive, inasmuch as what was wanted was 
simply an analysis of the river water recently drawn, (whatever 
might be its qualities) and not a table showing the composition of 
mixtures which Mr. W. had made up in his Laboratory — by adding 
to certain ordinary water a certain quantity of offensive fluid taken 
from a drain in town, and again a certain quantity of water from the 
impregnated Salt Lake. 

Mr. Blanford had stated that he was led to understand that a gource 
of fallacy might be attributed to the faulty manner in which Dr. 
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Macnamara had caused the specimens of the river water to be drawn, 
upon which his experiments had been made. 

Dr. Smith said he had Dr. Macnamara’s Report before him, in which 
^|he preliminaries of his operations were most plainly laid down. 

“ The water was taken monthly, from the centre of the stream , at six 
feet hcloio the surface , a ad from three stations , namely, from opposite 
Cossijjore , Pultah Ghaut and Chinsurah 

Dr. Smith thought the Society ought to be glad that so important 
a subject had been brought forward, one not of mcro abstract scientific 
interest, but related to questions of very great practical importance. 

It was note- worthy that the largest quantity of organic impurity at 
any time detected by Mr. Waldic was 1.4 of a grain per gallon, 
whereas the following was the result which had been arrived at by 
Dr. Macnarnara with Cossipore ^filter : — 

“ As might be expected, the water during March, April, May and 
June, is largely intermixed with tlie saline matters of tlic sea-water 
,and the sewerage of Calcutta, and during that time is unfit for human 
consumption . ***** T he saline contamination is not of 

such importance with regard to the u*c of Cossipore water for drinking 
purposes, as is the pollution which the water derives from the sewage 
matters, which the tide sweeps along with it. * * I found during 

last April, as much as 10 and 12 grains of organic impurity in the 
water.” * * The organic impurity of Cossipore is highly nitro- 

genised, and while burning, evolves a strong and disgusting ammonia- 
cal smell.” 

Here is a grand discrepancy, the true cause of which it would be 
well that tlic Asiatic Society should try to discover. Dr. S. was inclined 
to believe that the fact of Mr. Waldic’s experiments having been post- 
poned after the drawing of the water to weeks and even to months, was 
sufficient to account for the difference in the results now contrasted. 
Dr. Macnamara’s observations had extended over fourteen months, and 
he had used water freshly drawn. 

The conditions under which Mr, Waldie had gone to work were quite 
dissimilar to these. 

Mr. Waldie had said he thought it simply impossible that the water 
of the Hooghly could be impregnated with so much as from 5 to 8 
grains of organic impurity in the gallon. Dr. Smith was disinclined 
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to regard this as an impossibility, the more so because Dr. Macnamara 
had actually succeeded, by most conscientious manipulation, in dis- 
covering at one time of the year, 12 grains to the gallon in 
the water at Cossipore. Dr. Smith observed that when he onlj 
thought of all the possible and actual sources of impurity in this 
river, the impossibility alluded to by Mr. Waldie vanished entire- 
ly from his mind. We must remember, he said, the incalcula- 
bly vast sources of vegetable and animal adulteration occurring in 
the whole previous course of so large an Indian river. We must 
think of all its tributaries, and of the thousands of nullahs that carried 
into it pollution of every conceivable kind — dead and putrid animals, 
decaying vegetation and waste matter from populations covering vast 
areas. We must think of the contamination arising from the shipping 
alone, at and near Calcutta. We nntst recall the fact of there being, 
at the present moment, such things as floating Latrines for thousands 
of our famine-stricken paupers who find shelter close to the river bank. 
We must think of the twenty-two sewers that disgorge themselves into, 
the river between Chitpore and Hastings’ Bridge, and this within a 
tidal influence by which much of the impurity is kept in a state of 
oscillation and not effectually carried away by the current. Besides 
this, we must remember that very vast quantities of night-soil are de- 
posited daily in the Hooghly, the quantity being 180 tons daily.* If 
we think of all these impurities and couple them with the tropical condi- 
tions of heat and moisture in which they are found, it appeared to Dr. 
Smith not only not impossible, but even highly probable that there should 
be as much as 5 grains of organic impurity in each gallon of the water. 
Indeed the possibility might be said to resolve itself into a certainty, when 
we remember that Dr. Macnamara actually succeeded in discovering 
twelve grains to the gallon. Dr. Smith thought we were also justified 
in holding to a belief in such possibilities by collateral knowledge. 
Ho said it was well known that where organic impurities abound, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Epidemic Fever and Cholera likewise abound. 
Here on the banks of the Hooghly they are rife ; and much careful 
observation went to prove, beyond a doubt, that the excess of 
sickness from the diseases named arose from the fact of excessive 

* In the actual discussion Dr. Smith had erroneously stated the amount 
at 160,000 tons. Bence Bubu liajeridra Lai Mi ter ’ b remark see page 225. 
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and unusual organic impurity in the water of the river itself. The 
products of fcecal decomposition were known to be there in vast 
quantities, because the foecaf matter was systematically and daily 
deposited there, so as, if possible, t > poison the stream. 

Why this should be carried put above the town instead of below it 
was, Dr. Smith observed, a puzzb to him. He thought it a very 
unjustifiable Municipal arrangement and highly objectionable. * 

Mr. Waldie had also described “crops and forests of vegetable 
matter’ * in some of his specimens. Were not these enough in them- 
selves to account for a vast and unusual amount of organic adulteration ? 
Dr. Smith thought this must be so, quite independent of similar 
impurities derivable from sources of animal decay. 

Dr. S. said he could not help observing that Mr. Waldie himself 
had expressed very considerable uncertainty as to the value of his own 
results, and even as to the processes adopted, by which he had arrived 
at them. 

This, Dr. S. was prepared to allow, was evidence of great candour 
on Mr. Waldie’s part, who indeed, it must be allowed, had judged 
his own experiments very critically and severely. All this, however, 
was not capable of affecting the Tables now about to be published by 
the author of the present paper, and the relation of these to the 
remarkably different figures found in Dr. Macnamara’s Report of the 
same analyses, conducted at the instance of the Calcutta Municipality. 

Dr. Smith said he was not himself prepared to disprove that tank- 
water was less pure than Hooghly water ; this was not the point he 
cared to discuss. On the other hand, he was quite ready to allow 
that water drawn from Pultah Ghat ought to be and is purer than 
that obtained under like circumstances at Cossipore, which is a good 
many miles lower down the river. But if he did not greatly mistake 
Mr. Waldie’s meaning, the Society was now asked to accept these two 
broad facts : — 

1st. That the water of the Hooghly is not so impure as it is usually 
believed to and as has been stated by Dr. Macnamara. 

2nd. That it is fit for town consumption at all seasons of the 
year without greater danger than attaches to the impurities of the 
Thames, for example. 

- Dr. S. believed the Hooghly to be a most unusually foul and tainted 
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stream. We hail proofs of this, already alluded to, in connection with 
the amount of prevailing disease — quite independent of difficult 
chemical analysis. 

Dr. S. said he should like to see placards and sign-boards put up all 
along its banks, bearing the words Poison — unmistakable active poison ; 
and he would even be glad to' kn^r that it was rendered penal for a 
persdh to drink of it, exactly on the principle of its being deemed 
advisable to punish tl^ose who might attempt to poison themselves 
with a solution of arsenic, or any other deleterious substance, which 
was likely to lead to fatal results. 

With all due respect for Mr. Waldie’s patient observations — to his 
unquestionable fairness and good faith in trying to place truth before 
the Society ; with all proper regard also for those traditions of the 
Hindoos that would establish the sanctity and life-inspiring properties 
of the Ganges, Dr. Smith expressed the conviction that it is an inde- 
scribably unclean and rcvoltingly contaminated river, that it is a vehicle 
for every variety of excrementitious abomination — not only accident- 
ally found in it, but wilfully deposited in its waters, and that its 
hygienic qualities are of the lowest possible standard. 

He thought it very important that this fact should be acknowledged ; 
otherwise the result of Mr. Waldic’s experiments would go to prove that 
it is by no means an unusually tainted river, but, on the contrary, that 
it is one from which a sufficiently wholesome water-supply might be 
obtained on this side of Cossipore, an opinion strongly negatived — not 
only by all past Medical experience in the city, but also by the careful 
observations and published analyses of Dr. Maenamara. Two-thirds of 
the admissions into the Hospitals of Calcutta for cholera, Dr. S. remarked, 
came from the river. This in itself is enough to condemn the Hooghly 
as a most obnoxious vehicle of poison, because we cannot now evade the 
Conclusion that, where we have excess of cholera, we have an unusual 
amount of organic impurity in the water used by the persons so affected, 
— this conclusion being in the present day considered irresistible , as a 
result of all the study and analyses gone into and publishecf of late years 
in England, on the subject of cholera and its invariable association with 
organically unwholesome water. 

Dr. S. said that the experience of man had gone, generally, to 
prove that the water of rivers near great towns was always unwhole- 
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some. It was this that had driven the Romans to bring water 
from the hills of the Campagna. It was this that had led the citizens 
of New York to conduct the river Croton from a distance of forty 
miles, through works which evinced great engineering talent and 
skill. It iras this # that had led to the last proposition that had been 
gravely made in England regarding the water supply of London, viz. 
that it should be brought from Ullswater— on the borders of Cumberland 
— two hundred and forty miles distant from tlfe Metropolis. It was this 
that led Sir Hugh Rose, shortly before he left India, to throw out the 
suggestion that it might bo advisable to supply certain of the larger 
Military stations of Upper India with water brought down from its 
clear and uncontaminated sources on the Himalayas. 

The same experiences ought, Dr. S. thinks, to lead us to reject the 
notion that Hooghly water can in any sense or with any justice 
be said to be comparatively pure — when in point of fact it is absolutely 
impure from a mixture of vegetable decay, common salt from the 
sea brought up by the tide, and foecal decomposition resulting from a 
thousand impurities of which we have direct knowledge. 

In conclusion Dr. Smith begged to reiterate his objection to expe- 
riments and analyses conducted for the determination of organic im- 
purities of water which had been kept for months or even for weeks. 

He believed he was right in saying that such a mode of procedure 
would not be accepted as a reliable one by any Chemical Society in 
Great Britain or Europe. 

Mr. Blanford said : — “ There is a method of deciding the merits of 
rival and mutually discrepant statements of fact, well known in another 
arena of discussion, though I believe it is not common in Societies 
which busy themselves only with Science. It is to assume that the 
one, usually the more dogmatic statement, is absolutely and necessarily 
true, and to carry to the discredit of the opposite view, any admission 
of possible error, which may be made by a philosophical opponent* who 
considers tl^t the best way to arrive at truth is to treat his own view 
as critically as that which he rejects. I cannot but think that it is 
somewhat in this manner, that Dr. Smith has discussed Dr. Waldie’s 
paper. Dr, Macnamara's report being prepared for the information 
of legislators, who wish for results, and not for a critical discussion of 
the means pursued to obtain them, is necessarily somewhat dogmatic 
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in form, and omits a great number of details, which he would no 
doubt have given, had his paper been prepared, like that of Dr* 
Waldie, for a scientific body. But it by no means follows that his 
rosults can therefore lay claim to greater confidence. I think indeed 
that, as a general rule, one would rather be inclined to attach most 
weight to that statement which made most cautiously, and dis- 
plays most sense of possible error. And in the particular case under 
discussion, if I rightly dlderstood some remarks made by Dr. Macna- 
mara, at the close of our last meeting, there is an important part of the 
evidence adduced in Dr. Macnamara’s report, upon which further infor- 
mation is necessary, before we are in a position to form opinion on the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Waldie’s and Dr. Macnamara’s results respective- 
ly. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Dr. Macnamara stated, that he could 
not hold himself responsible for the sampling, but only for the analyses. 
The statement in Dr. Macnainara’s report, quoted by Dr. Smith, must 
not therefore be taken as expressing more than that, at the time of 
writing, Dr. Macnamara had no reason to question the accuracy of 
statements that had been made to him. But now that there is a dis- 
crepancy, and a very important one, to be cleared up, before we can 
pronounce any opinion on the amount of organic matter in the 
Hooghly water, we should I think be informed whether Dr. Macna- 
mara’s specimens were taken from the river, in scrupulously clean 
bottles, and by a conscientious and careful sampler in the manner 
stated ; or whether, by a bare possibility, some lazy cooly or chap* 
prassee, having received his instructions, may not have found that 
time and trouble as well as certain pice entrusted to him for boat- 
hire were saved to him, by taking the water from the edge of the 
muddy river bank. I do not of course state that such was the case. 
I merely suggest the point as one on which more evidence is desirable* 
before any decision can be arrived at. 

M Dr. Smith attaches great weight to the fact that 180 tons of night- 
soil are poured daily into the river, and thinks Mr. Waldos analyses 
quite irreconcileable with this h«et. I cannot myself see that the facts 
as stated, would in any way prejudice Mr. Waldie’s results, nor would 
they do so, were the quantity of night-soil ten times as great. The 
question is one of proportion, and until we know the volume of water 
discharged by the river, we are quite unable to found any argument 
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upon the mere quantity of night-soil discharged into it. Even if there 
be 180 tons a day, 10,000 times that amount of water does not seem 
an improbably excessive discharge for such a river as the Hooghly. 

“ I do not see that any other argument of Dr. Smith’s is by any 
means conclusive. There is no a priori improbability in the water 
being bad and not fit for human consumption, even though it contain 
no more than 1-4 grains of organic matter per gallon. The un- 
healthiness of the water is one question to decided by evidence, 
that of the number of grains of organic matter per gallon is quite an 
independent question, which can best bo decided by means similar to 
those adopted by Dr. Waldie.” 

Dabu R&jendralala Mitra said that he did not wish to take a part 
in the discussion as regards the merits of the different analyses of the 
Hooghly water by Drs. Macnamara and Waldie, but he could not 
help observing that the line of argument adopted to impeach Di\ 
Waldie’s analyses was not a fair one. The great disparity between 
the results of the two learned chemists was certainly startling, and 
suggested the necessity of further enquiry ; but that enquiry should 
be conducted solely and exclusively through carefully conducted 
rigid analysis, and not by a, priori arguments which proved nothing. 
No doubt the sewers of the town discharged a large amount of filth 
into the river, and there were other sources of contamination equally 
or more potent ; but the river was not a closed vessel, and the law of 
proportion could not apply to it in any way. Mr. Blanford had very 
correctly pointed out (the Babu said) that, notwithstanding the oscil- 
lation caused by the tides, the river discharged an enormous volume 
of water every minute into the sea, and as long as the relation it bore 
to the total quantity of filth daily thrown into the river was not 
ascertained, the rule of proportion suggested by Dr. Smith could only 
serve to mislead. Then a large quantity of filth was being constantly 
changed by exposure to the atmosphere, and tho pure oxygen contained 
in the water, and its ratio had to be ascertained. Then again the 
fishes, the molluscs, the Crustacea, and the infusoria — the myriad mil* 
lions of animals — which inhabit the river, live and fatten mainly on 
the sewerage of the town, and as long as the quantity consumed by them 
was not ascertained, one most important element in the calculation 
would remain undetermined. The fact, however, was that rivers were 
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the great natural drains of a country, and designed expressly to carry 
away its surplus waters and its sewage to where they became the 
least offensive, and at the 6ame time, most useful in the economy 
of nature. The Hooghly in this respect was not worse off than the 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, or the Meuse in other countries. They 
were the best of sewers, and they served their purpose most effectually. 
To expect that masonry drains would do it better, is to expect that 
irrigation from wells w r ould supersede the rain3. Their waters were 
no doubt foul, and they could not be otherwise ; but Dr. Smith was 
evidently misinformed as to the quantity of night soil daily thrown into 
the river before Calcutta. It could not possibly be 180,000 tons, for 
that would be equal to forty-eight lakhs of maunds a day, or taking 
the population of the town at four lakhs, the number ascertained by the 
last census, it would be twelve times the number or over sixteen times 
the weight of the whole population. Admitting, however, that there 
is a large amount of filth in the waters of the Hooghly, resource should 
be had to chemistry and not to argument, to ascertain its extent. 

As to the unwholesomeness of the Hooghly water, Dr. Smith had 
(the B£bu thought) drawn a rather high coloured picture. The ex- 
perience of ages had convinced the Hindus that the water of the 
river for most part of the year was infinitely more wholesome than 
that of tanks, and they generally incurred heavy expense in bringing 
river water from a distance for drinking purposes, rather than take 
the water of tanks from their doors. Had that water been so loaded 
with the seeds of cholera and dysentery — so potent as an active poison, 
— as Dr. Smith would make us believe, they would have certainly 
suffered more severely than they do. The death rate of Calcutta 
was no doubt high, but it was not higher among the Hindus, most of 
whom drank the river water, than among the Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians who eschewed that source of supply. This fact was the other 
day most pointedly illustrated at the Small Pox Hospital at 
Chitpur, where Dr. Chuckerbutty found that his Hindu patients who 
obtained their water from the foulest part of the river opposite Chitpur, 
suffered less from diarrhoea and dysentery than his Mahomedan 
patients for whom he obtained water from a tank called Bdbu’s Tank, 
the best in the neighbourhood. These were facts which could not be set 
aside by allusion to the prevalence of cholera among sailors, for Jack 
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ashore was exposed to many sources of disease a great deal more 
powerful than the waters of the Hooghly. 

Mr. Waldie gave explanations and replies to the several speakers, of 
which the following were the princi pal ; — 

The principal difference between stagnant and running waters was, 
that in the former the fermentative or putrefactive process tended to 
be the prominent one, and yielded products which exercised a deoxy- 
dating influence, and therefore required a greater quantity of oxygen 
when tested by the permanganate. In running streams again the 
process was more of an oxydating one, from the much larger amount 
of surface exposed to the air. 

But the question at issue was, the amount of organic matter by 
weight. He did not consider that the delay in examining some of 
his samples could materially affect the correctness of his results, except 
possibly in the case of the December and February waters, which had 
stood over three or four months ; though even in these, judging from 
observations he had made, there was not probably any great error. 
But he would put these aside, as the point in question had reference 
to the water of the hot season and of the rains. The formation of 
vegetable growth in the bottles was very striking, and illustrative of 
the excess of organic matter, in the earlier part of the rains more parti- 
cularly, which very decidedly exceeded that in the water of the end 
of the hot season. There was no great delay in examining the hot- 
geason water : that of 14th June, at the very end of the hot season, was 
examined only nine days after collection, and gave only 1 T 4 ^ grains 
organic matter per gallon, being the largest amount found in the 
water of the hot-season. The water of the rainy season stood about 
a month in the earlier samples, waiting till it settled, as the presence 
of the finely divided clay, which could not be separated by filtration, 
was a great difficulty in the way of estimating the organic matter, 
and though this could be removed easily, the processes required 
made the subsequent determination of organic matter of doubtful 
accuracy. v 

He would not c^ter into the conclusions drawn from medical 
statistics. His business at present was simply to state his results, 
and leave it to the medical men to drawn conclusions from them. 
His object was to supply correct data. 
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Mr. W. further remarked that in this evening’s paper, he had sub- 
jected his own results to a very rigid scrutiny : he had given dates, 
while he knew nothing of the time at which other analyses were made, 
except that probably they were made “ as soon as possible,” not a 
very definite expression. But he intended to prosecute the subject, 
and should be quite ready to correct anything in his past result, which 
further investigation failed to confirm. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited a large sories of worked agates, of the 
early-stone period, from Central India, and offered the following remarks. 

11 The specimens of agate implements now exhibited were collected 
by the late Lieutenant Swiney, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
and we are indebted to Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac for the very fine and 
interesting series before us. Two specimens from the same collection 
were exhibited at the meeting of this Society in April 1865, and a 
note upon them, by Lieutenant Swiney, was read at the same tfme. 
(Proc. As. Soc. Bengal for 1865, p. 77.) 

“ Mr. Rivett-Carnac has now very kindly given us an opportunity of 
examining the bulk of the collection, and of figuring some of the 
specimens. They belong to two classes, one of which exactly repre- 
sents the flakes so frequently found associated with human remains of 
great antiquity in Europe : the other is, I believe, comparatively rare, 
although specimens have been found, especially in the Kjokkenmod- 
dings of Denmark, and at the April meeting of last year, my brother 
pointed out the resemblance of the first two specimens received from 
Central India to some of these cores , as they have been termed. 

11 The flakes are, for the most part, similar in form to those found in 
Europe. Some are pointed, others blunted at the end, and it is pro- 
bable that the former may have been designed for piercing, the latter 
for cutting. Besides the lengthened oblong flakes, there are others 
of much broader form, but judging from the relative proportions in 
the present collection, they must have been much rarer. (PI. III., 
fig# 1, 2, 3.) 

“ The cores are by far the most interesting portion of the collection. 
They are of two principal forms, subconical and subprismatic. Irre- 
gular blocks, from which flakes have been split, also occur in consi- 
derable numbers. They may always be identified by having a num- 
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ber of faces nearly plane or slightly concave, of considerable length in 
comparison to their breadth, and in general parallel to the longer 
axis of the block. 

“ The subprismatic cores (PI. II., figs. 1-4, PI. IIL, figs. 11, 12) ap- 
proach most nearly to those represented in European works. (Compare 
Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, PL X., fig. 6, and fig. 61, p. 65.) Many 
of the Jubbulpoor specimens, however, are far neater, a circumstance 
perhaps due to the greater homogeneity of the material. The sub- 
conical forms (PL II., figs. 5-12, PL III., figs. 8, 9) are, however, the 
most curious. I have seen no figures of similarly shaped cores from 
Europe. Many of the present specimens are so beautifully shaped, 
arid the facets forming them are so regular and equal, that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the impression that these little cones were the objects 
desired by the manufacturer, and that the chips were merely acci- 
dental. Both Lieutenant Swiney and Mr. Rivett-Carnac adopted 
this view, looking upon the prismatic and conical forms as arrow 
heads or lance heads respectively ; and Mr. Rivett-Carnac ingeniously 
suggested, in a paper published in the Nagpoor Journal, that the im- 
perfect notches seen on many of the specimens were intended to be 
fitted into a hollow bamboo or reed, that the locality at Jubbulpoor 
was a great manufactory, and that the specimens we now find are the 
failures, not the * finished weapons. To this opinion it may be ob- 
jected ; 1st, that some of the specimens found (e. g . Pl. II., fig. 1, and 
Pl. III., fig. 4) do not appear at all to be shaped into any form avail- 
able for a weapon ; 2nd, that every gradation is found, from the most 
perfect cones to rough blocks, from which two or three flakes only have 
been split, and 3rd, especially, that the form of the most finished 
Specimens we have ( [e . g, PL III., fig. 9) is totally unfitted for 
a weapon intended to pierce, the angles formed by its sides at the 
point being too obtuse, and its transverse section being nearly circular, 
whilst that of all lance heads, and of most arrow heads, even amongst 
the rudest and least intellectual of races, is more or less elliptical, with 
the ends of the major axis sharp. With respect to the notches, Hm 
convinced that they are accidental ; in an attempt which I made' to 
imitate some of these cores, (in which I may add, to the credit of 
the stone people, that, with all the advantages derived from the pos- 
session of ah iron hammer, I failed egregiousiy,) I found that the 
notches \yere far more easily produced than avoided. 
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“ I am but ill-acquainted with the remarkable accumulation of dis- 
coveries with respect to the prehistoric flint weapons of Europe, but 
I cannot help thinking that had any specimens, of equal neatness and 
beauty to these, occurred in the caves and shell mounds of France and 
Denmark, illustrations of them would be more numerous in the works 
relating to the subject. One other remarkable character in which the 
Central India cores differ from those figured fropi Europe, is in their 
extremely small size. Many of the most neatly shaped specimens are 
less than an inch in length, some less than f inch. It is difficult to 
understand how they can have been fashioned, and to what purpose 
the little flakes obtained from them have been applied. Possibly the 
latter were used as needles, or they may have been largely employed to 
tip small darts used for killing birds and small mammals, or, very pro- 
bably, fish. Fish are still frequently shot by arrows in parts of India 
and Burn>ah, and I have myself seen men engaged in this mode of 
capture in both countries. 

11 The material of which all these implements are formed is agate 
or jasper, derived from the trap formation so extensively developed 
in Central and Western India. It is a beautifully homogeneous stone ; 
very hard, and the edges of flakes split from it are extremely sharp. 
It is similar in mineral character and composition to the flint used by 
the early races of Western Europe, and is of equally good quality. 

cc With respect to by far the most interesting questions affecting these 
chipped implements, viz. their mode of occurrence and their geological 
antiquity, we have, unfortunately, very little information. Lieutenant 
Swiney’s account of his discovery of the specimens in the neighbour- 
hood of Jubbulpoor has been published in the Proceedings of tho 
Society for April, 1865. I have myself, during the past year, found 
one very beautiful specimen of the long subprismatic form of core 
(PL III*> flg* 12) close to the village of Singara, about 15 miles north 
of the station of Chindwara, in the Central Provinces ; and I also met 
with 4 or 5 fragments of agate and jasper, from which flakes had 
e^Sently been chipped, on the banks of the smaller Sawa river, about 
20 miles S!. N; 33. of the station of Kundwa in Nimar. The last loca- 
lity is in a vfild, almost uninhabited jungle. In both instances the 
cores were lying at the surface of the ground. 

i{ It is probable that the area indicated, viz. the valley of the Nerbudda 
and its neighbourhood, for a distance from east to west of about 200 
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miles, is but a small portion of the tract over which these chipped 
agates will ultimately be met with. Cores of the prismatic form, 
chipped from chert, have been found in Sind, and specimens are pre- 
served in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society. 

“ The question of the geological age of these implements becomes 
of great importance, when we consider the neighbourhood of the 
locality in which they occur, to the most important later tertiary 
deposit containing remains of mammalia, which has yet been explored 
in India, — the Pliocene gravels of the Nerbudda. It is to be hoped 
that it may be possible to trace the connection of the bone-bearing 
beds with those containing the implements. In connection with this 
question, the discovery of a flake by Mr. Wynne of the Geological 
Survey in situ , in the gravels of the Upper Godavery, already men- 
tioned to the Society by Dr. Oldham, (see Proceedings for December, 
1865, p. 207,) is of remarkable interest. A note of the discovery has 
also been published by Mr. Wynne in the Geological Magazine. I 
was myself at first very sceptical as to the genuineness of this flake, 
but a recent re-examination, and comparison of it with some of the 
Jubbulpoor specimens, have strongly inclined me to believe that it is 
really of human manufacture. It is precisely similar in form to one 
Jubbulpoor flake (PI IV., fig. 11), differing only in its larger size. 

u It should never be forgotten that the question of the antiquity of 
man in India has a peculiar interest. Both tradition anft scientific in- 
duction point to the tropics and especially to tropical Asia as the 
cradle of the human race. If this occurrence of implements of human 
manufacture in the Godavery gravels be confirmed, and especially if 
similar implements be found in the Nerbudda beds, they will prove 
man in India to have been contemporaneous with a fauna differing far 
more widely from that existing at the present day, than did the old 
cave fauna from that of modern Europe. 

“ Another point of interest is, the relative antiquity of the agate 
cores and flakes of the Nerbudda to the quartzite axes, scrapers •hd 
sling stones of Madras. Judging from the European equivalents, the 
Madras specimens should be the older : they exactly resemble the im- 
plements of the Amiens and Sussex gravels, whilst the counterparts of 
the Jubbulpoor flakes are to be found in the cave shelters of Dordogne, 
the shell mounds of Denmark, and the tumuli and barrows of Engl&i^U*. 
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But it should not be forgotten that while both types of implements in 
Western Europe are formed of the same stone, viz. flint, those of 
Madras and Central India are of very dissimilar composition, and the 
agates of the latter country are rarely found in blocks’ sufficiently large 
to form the weapons of Madras, while the quartzites of Southern 
India would not afford the sharp edges and fine points, for which the 
jaspers and agates of the Nerbudda are eminently suited In both 
localities the best use appears to have been made of the materials 
at hand, and the two forms of weapons may, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, have been contemporaneous, or either may have 
preceded the othei. 

“ In conclusion, I wish to point out how greatly we are indebted to 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac for the loan of these most curious and interesting 
specimens of ancient human art.” 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OE BENGAL, 

For November, 1866. 

' % 

The last meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th instant, at 9 P. M. 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq., in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced : — 

1. From Lieutenant K. A. Cole, a copy of a “ Manual of Maho- 
medan Civil Law” in Canarcsc. 

2. From liev. A. B. Spry, a case of bird skins from Malacca. 

3. From Dr. C. MacClelland, a case of Upper Cretaceous fossils 
from Cherra Punji. 

4. From Captain T. II. Lowin, through Mr Grote, specimens of 

clothes worn by the Hill tribes of Chittagong. • 

5. From Sir D. Macleod, through II. H. Loelce, Esq., a bust of 
General Forbes. 

The following letter accompanied the donation 

To the Honorary Secretary to the Asiatic Sociity of Bengal. 

Djsab Slit, — I am directed by Colonel Ballard to forward to you 
the accompanying bust of General Forbes, as a presentation from Sir 
Donald MacLeod, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The bust is 
a duplicate which has been executed in this school, from the very fine 
marble, by Foley, in H. M. Mint, Calcutta. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. II. Locke. 

Principal , Govt . School of Art . 


Calcutta , November 7, 1866. 
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On the proposition of the Chairman, a special vote* of thanks to 
Sir D. MacLeod was given by the meeting. 

Kumar Ilarendra Krishna Bahadoor, proposed at the last meeting, 
was balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 

The following gentleman was nominated for ballot at the next 
meeting : — 

J. M. Ross, Esq. 

Proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, and seconded by Mr. II. F. Blanford. 

Mr. S. Jennings’ desire to withdraw his name from the Society 
was recorded. 

Read the following letter from W. H. Johnson, Esq., on the existence 
of Hindu Tartars on the banks of the River Indus : — 

To the Secretary , Asiatic Society of Jlengal, Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to request the favor of your kindly 
bringing to the notice of the Society flic fact of the existence of 
Hindoo Tartars on the Indus river, and of their occupying several 
villages, the largest of which is Dah, between Dias and lskardo. 
These people differ much in their manners, customs and religion from 
the Bhots of Ladak and the Balt is of lskardo. They consider them- 
selves to be pure Hindoos, being so devout and pacing such veneration 
to the cow, as to refrain from touching that animal and from consum- 
ing its milk, &c. I believe these men are of a distinct race, traces of 
which are not to be found in any other part of the Maharajah’s terri- 
tories. No doubt great advantages and useful information may he 
derived by enquiring into the language, manners and religion of these 
people; and it is for this purpose I have brought the subject to tlio 
jiotice of the Asiatic Society. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

W. II. Johnson, 

f. it. a. s. 

Dehra Dhoon , 28//? October , 18GG. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced : — 

1. From J. Beanies, Esq., C. S. — 

“ Outlines of Indian Philology.” 

2. From Baboo Gopec Nath Sen — ^ 

" An abstract of hourly Meteorological Observations made at the 
Surveyor General’s Office in July last.” 
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3. From B&bu R&jendral&la Mitra — 

“ Notes on Gupta Inscriptions from Aphsar and Behar.” 

4. From C. Horne, Esq., C S — 

“ Notes on Mynpuri village and on some carvings on the Buddhist 
rail-posts at Boodh Gya.” 

5. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Public 
Works Department — 

“ A Report on the Earthquake of the 23rd May last.” 

6. From V. Ball, Esq. — 

“ Notes on the principal Jungle fruits used as articles of food, by 
the natives of the districts of Maunbhoom and Hazareebagh. ” 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Ball read his paper, of which 
the following is an abstract : — 

The author remarked that during the present season of famine 
many of the Jungle tribes of Maunbhoom and Hazareebagh subsisted 
entirely on the produce of wild jungle plants. He had collected in- 
formation respecting the plants so used, and in the paper which he 
now read to the meeting he enumerated the fruits, &c., with some de- 
tails respecting their preparation as food. The following is the list, 
given approximately in the order of their relative importance — 


Botanical Name . 


Nat ice Name . 

Parts eaten . 

Bass i a latifolia. 


Maliovva. 

f corolla and 
[ fruit. 

Sl^orca robust a. 

Roxb. 

Sal. 

seeds. 

Moringa pterygospermum 

. Gartn. 

Sujna. 

leaves. 

Fnxolus viridis . 

Linn . sp. 

Batwifc. 

do. 

A maranthus s pinosus. 


Kanta. 

do. 

Ficus Indica . 

Roxb. 

Bur. 

fruit. 

F. religiosa . 

Linn. 

Pipal. 

do. 

F . vnwsa . 

Aif. 

Pakoor. 

do. 

F, raccmosa . 

Linn. 

Gooler. 

do. 

Zizyplt us j uj uba . 

Lam. 

Bier. 

do. 

Buchanania latifolia . 

Roxb. 

Pial. 

fruit and seed* 

Diospyros melanoxylon. 

Roxb. 

Kanedor Keond. fruit. 

Carissa carandns. 

Linn. 

Kuromcha. 

berries. 

Bauliinia Vahlii. 

W. L. A. 

Chehoor. 

seeds. 

Syzygium Jambolana . 

Decandolle. 

Jamoon. 

fruit. 
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Phyllanthus emllica. 


Ante. 

fruit. 

Terminalia catappa. 

Linn. 

Badam. 

seeds. 

Cassia fistula . 

Linn. 

Amnltas. 

( placentae of 
( pods. 

Trapa bispinosa. 

lloxb. 

Singliara. 

seeds. 

T. quad rispinosa . 


Do. 

do. 


In addition to the above, a number of roots arc used, but the author 
has not at present sufficient materials to give a list of them. 


Mr W.T.Blanford said, with reference to Mr. Ball’s paper, that those 
who had not habitually lived among the jungle tribes of India, could 
have but little idea how largely they depended on the natural yield of 
the forest for their sustenance. The subject was one of especial 
interest in connexion with the probable habits of the ancient men of 
Pre-historic times, whoso relics were now exciting so much deserved 
interest in this Society and elsewhere. 

The following notes received fiom Mr. Horne were lead. 

1. To what is due the exemption some men have from the 
attacks of bees and wasps ? 

One reads of it in England, and here is another illustration. 

“ Yesterday we ai rived at our camp at Soj, and needing the ele- 
phant to go on again very soon, I directed the Mohaut to feed him 
well, and have him ready in three hours. 

“ Instead of this, he chained the said elephant under a large 
peepul tree, leaving him to pull down the houghs and browse on 
them. 

“ lie did this for some time, when presently he seized a large 
branch and swaying to and fro, applied his vast strength to pull it 
down. 

“ He succeeded ; but the crash caused the whole tree to shake 
when suddenly there was a cry in the camp, c The bees ! The 
bees!’ and every one was seen running away, beating off the said 
bees, which descended from the peepul tree, where they had been 
disturbed by the shaking, and attacked every living thing within 
70 or 80 yards. 

“ A dog even, passing below the tree, did not escape, and was sorely 
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bullied by the insects. He shook his head, struck with his paws 
and rolled in vain. 

“ One man defended himself vigorously with the table cloth which 
he was taking away, leaving however his pngree on the field. Two 
men liid under some ‘tent covering, and it was strange to see the pci*' 
tinacious way in which for more than an hour ten or twelve bees few 
round at them, occasionally getting under, so that one of the men 
was much stung. 

‘ 1 But it was stranger still to see one of the men Chi da (gardener). 
He lay sleeping with only a waist cloth on and nearly Sll his 
body exposed, under the very tree; yet no hoe touched him! This 
man takes a bee’s or wasp’s nest, brushes off the bees or wasps with 
his hand ; none sting him. He could on this occasion have made no 
preparation. Why is it ? 

“ The bees after about two hours retired to their tree, and the camp 
was reinhabited. 

“ Odohrr 20/A, 1866.” 

2.— Fireflies and sympathetic light. 

“ On the 8th September, 1866, as T was returning from my autumn 
assizes at Etawah, I was detained for an hour at Boojoea Granges 
canal cliokic, about eleven miles from Mynpoory ; and sat outside by 
the canal and watched the fireflies. 

“ It had just fallen dark, and they were Hying around the trees on 
the canal bank in very great numbers. But what struck me was their 
simultaneously Hashing their light. Suddenly a whole tree was a 
blaze of light. After a second or two all was dark. Then again the 
light Hashed forth simultaneously. 

“ I have never before observed this. I have often seen a long stream 
of sustained light as well as the ordinary intermittent effulgence, but 
this was so beautiful a sight that I shall not quickly forget it. 

“ I cannot say how far the simultaneousness extended. It certainly 
extended to several large trees and their surroundings, although all 
along the canal hank there were myriads of fireflies, whose giving 
forth of light I did not observe.” 

A note by Mr. W. Theobald, Junior, on the supposed occurrence of 
Nesokia Indica in Burmah, was read. 

tl In Blyth’s excellent “ Memoir of the rats and mice of India,” 
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the author remarks of Nesokia Tndica , that he has u not seen it from 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, though it is likely enough to 
occur in the dry climate of the region of tire Upper Ira wadi.” 

11 In confirmation of this supposition, I now record the occurrence of 
N. Indica , at Tounghoo on the Sittang, and the very first specimen 
I procured exceeded any measurement recorded by either Blytli, Gray, 
or Elliot in the above memoir. Elliot gives the dimensions of an old 
male. 


:}-■ 


13.50 


Body, 7.00 

* Tail, 6.50. 

“ On which Blyth remarks : According to my observation, the tail 
has not exceeded 5J inches from any part of the country.’ * 

“ In contrast to the above statement stand the measurements of an 
old male and female Nesokia from Tounghoo, taken carefully from the 
fresh animals. 


Male, Body, 17ftn 

Tail, 7.25 J 

Female, ...Body, 8.50 | 

Tail. 6.00 j 

“ Colour dark brown above, hardly paler below. 

“ It will of course from these measurements be surmised that the 
specimens arc young Bandicoots, but though I have no series to 
compare them with, I cannot but think they are unusually large 
Nesukias. They display the “ bluff arvicoline or vole like aspect” and 
have toes 4-5 and sixteen mamma'. 

“ The following description of Mns robustulus y Blyth, from Tounghoo, 
may help to exhibit tlie vacations of size and colour to which the 
species of this difficult group arc subject. 

“ Mas robust ulus , Blytli. 

“ Colour dark grey (“ grizzled grey,” Blytli,) above, scarcely tinged 
with rusty [?] and with many black hairs mixed. Feet and belly white. 
Fur rather coarse and hispid, but close ; especially below. Tail thinly 
clad. Mamma) twelve. 

Male, Body, 710 

Tail, 7.10=14.20 

tc A common house rat breeding in the roofs and not burrowing.” 
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OF fllE 
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A monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday the 5th Instant at 9 r. m. 

The Honorable J. B. Phcar, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the previous meeting were read and confirmed.* 
The following presentations from W. II. Johnson, Esq., were an- 
nounced ;* — 

Old brick Tea from ruins near Belli. 

Tea found in dry bed of salt lake near Karakas. 

,, near Karakoram pass. 

„ at Kiam hot-spiings in Changehemno. 

,, ditto ditto. 

, ,, at Pooar in Kliotan. 

„ at Kiam liot-springs. 

,, near Dooar in Jvliotan. 

„ ,, ditto ditto. 

Grasses from Kliotan. 

Five Images found in large plain north of the Changehemno 
(Tartar). 

One pair of (woman’s) Boots from Kliotan. 

One woman’s cap ditto 

One box ditto 

One carpet ditto 

One praying wheel (Tartar). • 

One Tea-pot from Kliotan, engraving done there by women. 

J. M. Ross, Esq., duly proposed, at the November meeting, was 
“balloted for and elected an ordinary member. 


* See Proo. for August. Ante, pp. 182-5. 
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Messrs. W. T. Dodsworth and A. Money’s desire to withdraw 
from the Society was recorded. 

The following gentlemen were named as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting. 

Lieutenant W. J. Williamson, Assistant Commissioner, G arrow Hills, 
proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Baboo Rajcndialala 
Mitra. 

G. A. Anley, Esq., Engineer to the Municipal Commissioners, 
proposed by Dr. J. Ewart, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. J. Anderson read the following two letters from Dr. Ross and 
Mr. Abbey. 

Cape Comorin , Traeancore } G th October , I860. 

My dear Fayrer, — I have undertaken, at the desire of the British 
Resident, to collect information regarding the Ethnology of this country 
and of Cochin, and to illustrate it by photographs of typical examples 
of the people, public and religious buildings, and monuments, private 
dwellings, arms, musical instruments, Ac. Of the typical people, I pur- 
pose taking of men and women, one lull length photograph, and two 
of the bust, one being full face and the other piofile — and one photo- 
graph of the toj) of the head. Of course photos, of all the agricultural 
instruments will also be taken, and a few of the country, in order to give 
an idea of its general outline, as well as some idea of tlw way in 
which it may have modi lied race distinctions. 

The account of the Ethnological condition of the two countries 
will include a full account of the religious and superstitious beliefs 
and practices, of the moral condition, the employments, and amuse- 
ments, the physical conformation, (with accurate measurements,) the 
language, history, and traditions of each race. 

A set of the photographs will he presented at the expense of the 
Travancore and Cochin Sircars (or ratliov at mine, as they arc only to 
pay for the actual chemicals used,) to the Ethnological branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, together with my account of the Ethnology. 
As I shall have to take sonic 300 or 400 negatives , fully to illustrate 
the subject, and to collect all the information procurable, I have, as 
you may imagine, my work pretty well cut out for mo. As I am 
going to so much trouble and expense, I would like the thing to be as 
complete as possible — and I would therefore he much obliged for any 
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hints which you could give me in order to render it so ; as I know 
you are both interested in the subject and competent to give the 
best advice regarding it. * 

We have many most interesting tribes in these two small states : — 
the white and black Jews of Cochin, the bigoted and exclusive Nam- 
boori Brahmins, who lord it over the Tamil and Conkany Brahmins, 
the Syrian Christians, the Chhctrya rulers of Cochin, the Choans, the 
soil slaves, the Pulliars, the Wadi, and the jungle tribes regarding whom 
little or nothing is yet known, (including the winter tribe — lithe of 
limb and quick of eye — with a scent like that of hound ;) the lordly 
Nail* and many other interesting tribes “ too numerous to mention 
here.” Should you think information on any special point particularly 
valuable, I will take care that it shall be complete. 

***** 

Believe me 

Your\s very sincerely, 

-/Eneas Maclkod Ross, 

Residency Surgeon. 

Mergui , B . B umiak , November 16 /// 1866 . 

Dear Sir, — I have received a printed report of Proceedings of the* 
Madras (government, together with a circular to Zillah Surgeons, re- 
questing information as to the Ethnological^characteristics of their 
respective districts. % 

The district of Mergui, situated at the southern extremity of B. 
Burmah, has a singularly wild population, affording specimens of most 
or all of the many varieties of the Peninsula ; natives of Northern and 
Southern China, and probably also of the East Indian Islands. 

Peculiar to the Mergui Archipelago are the “ Sellings,” a curious 
people, very distinct in appearance, habits and surroundings from the 
inhabitants of the main land. * 

You will probably agree with me in thinking that any such report 
as that called for would be immensely increased in value by a well 
selected series of photographs, which might very possibly prove to be 
the only really valuable part of the communication. 

I have ventured to address myself to you on this matter, as being 
the promoter of the forthcoming Ethnological , Congress. If you 
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think it would b<5 worth while to have these photographic illustrations, 
Government might perhaps be induced to forward the matter. 

I am Dear Sir 1 , 

Your’s faithfully, 

Walter Abbey. 

The Hon’ble Justice Campbell made a few remarks on the above 
letters. 

The receipt of the following communications were announced — 

]. From C. Horne, Esq., Notes on the village of Manaira. 

2. FromW. T. Blanford, Esq., F. C. S. Contributions to Indian 
Malacology, No. VII I. 

o. From Baboo Gopinatli Sen, an abstract of hourly Meteorologi- 
cal Observations taken at the Surveyor General’s Office in August 
last. * 

4. From Captain II. A. Browne, Notes on the Pegu Pagoda. 

The Secretary read extracts from Captain Brown's paper. It ap- 
pears from the paper that every ancient Pagoda in Burmah has its 
“ Thamaing ” or 11 Sacred Chronicle,” giving its history from its 
foundation to a recent time. The commencement of these chronicles 
•is of a more or less mythical character, the founding of each particular 
Pagoda being connected, if possible, by its historian, with sgjue event 
in the life of Gaudanu^ But later on they are truthful contributions 
to the history of the period. According t#me of these chronicles, 
(of n hich the paper is an abstract translation) the Slave Hmawdow , 
or the great Pagoda of Pegu, was erected by two pilgrims named 
Mahatliala and Tsoolathala, in the year 572 B. C., and was intended 
to cnshrijip two hairs of Buddha which he had given them for the pur- 
pose. The Pagoda seems, however, to have soon after fallen into neglect, 
and ifs first authentic history begins with the foundation of the town 
of Pegu in the year 1116 by Thamala ,*a Taking prince who named it 
Hanthawadie. He made it the capital of his kingdom, and greatly im- 
proved and endowed the Pagoda, and thirty-five princes of his race suc- 
cessively reigned after him and added largely to the height and import- 
ance of the shrine. From the Takings, Pegu passed into the hands of the 
king of Pagan \n 1354, who held it but for a few years, and made it 
over to a Martaban prince named Worooree in 1857. The descendants 
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of the la&t reigned for a little more than two hundred years, and yielded 
the kingdom to a new dynasty which supplied successively four kings 
from 1568 to 1636. In 1737 Pegu became an appanage of the kings 
of Ava. 

The Chairman said it was now his duty to invite discussion upon 
the paper, which had just been read by the Secretary. Ho was sorry 
to be obliged to confess, that under the obscurity of long words, and 
local names entirely unintelligible to him, he had not been able very 
clearly to comprehend the purport of Captain Browne’s communication. 
The heading of the paper had led him to expect a discussion of 
architectural and antiquarian researches, and judging from the impres- 
sion produced on his mind two years ago by the sight of the magnificent 
pagodas at Rangoon, he imagined that an investigation of their origin 
and of their structural peculiarities would afford a subject well worthy of 
the attention of this Society. Tf he was not misinformed, these 
pagodas were all solid masses of masonry, resembling in this respect 
the pyramids of Egypt, wftli perhaps (like them also) a small chamber 
in the centre. It would be interesting to inquire, whether the Bur- 
mese pagoda was an advanced form of the pyramid, in uhich graceful 
curved outlines, and mouldings had taken the place of the hexagon 
and its plane faces : and if so, to trace out the circumstances of the 
development But as far as he understood the present paper, it did not 
touch on this topic at all : it was rather an abstract of old chronicles, 
and as such, was probably a valuable contribution to the archaic or 
mythological history of Burmah. He hoped that some of the mem- 
bers of the Society then present were prepared to do justice to its 
mciits. 


Mr. Waldie rose to mention a subject on which he wished for in- 
formation, in connection with the investigations on the Hoogly water 
in which he is at present engaged, in the hope that some members of 
the Society might bo able to assist him to it. And he would take the 
opportunity to observe, in relation to his late communications on that 
subject, that he did not coincide with all the views and conclusions 
that had been drawn from the results given in his papers ; and though 
in due time he would probably have more decided opinions, as matters 
stood at present, he considered that his results rather were to be taken 
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as having broken up received opinions on tlie subject than as having 
established new ones. 

His enquiry at present was directed towards ascertaining the dimen- 
sions of the channel of the river, — its breadth and depth, and there- 
from its area, and also the velocity of the current and quantity of 
water passing in a given time. Ho referred to the source of the river 
in the effluents from the main stream of the Ganges, and the impedi- 
ments to the supply of water from the main stream by the bars formed 
there, the Hoogly having been compared by some to an arm of the 
sea lather than a river during the hot season, in which the water 
oscillated backwards and forwards under the influence of the tides. 
He should be glad if any member could put him in the way of getting 
some definite information on the subject, as some attempts he had 
made to obtain this, had not been attended with success. 

Severtd members expressed an opinion that the information could 
be obtained, and promised to assist Dr. Waldio in his researches. 
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In a former paper on the Buddhist Remains found at Bakarya 
Kund, Benares, which we had the pleasure of communicating to the 
Asiatic Society last year, it was shown how that at this spot extensive 
traces still exist of ancient edifices, for the most part of the Gupta 
period, consisting of remains of several Buddhist temples and of one 
viliar or monastery. It is our purpose in the present paper, to give 
the results of further investigations into the antiquities of this city. 

Fully satisfied, as we believe most persons are, that Benares is a 
city of extreme antiquity, we have endeavoured to ascert^p. to what 
portions this epithet will apply. And by the term 1 old* we mean not 
a few hundred years merely, although a city six # or seven hundred 
years old is generally regarded as an ancient city. But wemiust re- 
member that Benares lays claim to an antiquity of several thousands 
of years, and undoubtedly it is referred to in various ancient Hindu 
and Buddhist writings. Consequently, we are not satisfied with dis- 
covering in it edifices erected half a dozen centuries ago, any more 
than we should feel satisfied with Siscoveriug edifices of a similar date 
in Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Rome. The term * i ancient* and ‘ old T 
* . • . 
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as used in this paper, will therefore not be applied to buildings erected 
600 or even 800 years ago, but to those of a previous period. 

That wonderful mass of lofty houses separated by narrow lanes and 
packed together in such wild disorder, appearing in fact like one 
immense structure of gigantic proportions, which extends along the 
banks of the Ganges for more than two miles, and has a circumference 
of at least six, although built for the most part of solid stone, and 
presenting largely the aspect of hoary age, has no right to the epithet 
of ‘ ancient. 1 Some of the buildings of which it is composed, have been 
standing fully five hundred years, yet there are very few indeed which 
have not been erected since the commencement of the Mohammedan 
period in India. But speaking generally, this, together with a part 
of the northern boundary of Benares, is the oldest portion of the 
present city, while that large extent of buildings lying south and 
west beyond it, and occupying four or live times its area, is chiefly 
of recent date. 

The question which we have attempted to investigate, is, what 
is there in Benares more ancient than, say, the epoch of Mahmud 
ox Gazin, who invaded India in the year of our Lord 1001,? Are 
there any remains of the preceding Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist 
periods ? And is there any remnant whatever of the first Hindu 
period before the rise of Buddhism in the sixth century B. C., or 
even before it became paramount in the reign of Asoka, B. C. 250 ? 

When, after diligent search and cavefuf scrutiny, wo endeavoured to 
find proofs of the existence of Benares during these earlier periods, 
we soon ascertained that they were scanty, and with a few exceptions 
unimposirig. The debris of ancient Benares may bo traced in the 
multitude^ carved stones, portions of capitals, shafts, bases, friezes, 
architraves, and so forth — inserted into modern buildings in the nor- 
thern and north-western quarters of the city. These fragments exhibit 
a great diversity of style, from the severely simple to the exceedingly 
ornate, and are in themsel .es a sufficient proof of the former exist- 
ence of buildings, of styles of architecture corresponding to themselves, 
yet differing ifl many important respects from the styles of modorn 
Hindu and Mohfttnmedan structures, and coinciding with those *of 
ancient temples and monasteries of the Gupta and pre-Gupta periods, 
the. ruins of which ftro still existing in various parts of India, Were 
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these thdj^nly remains found in Benares, they could not fail to 
awaken much curious interest in the mind of the antiquarian ; and ho 
would naturally carry on a process of induction in regard to them, 
^ and would say to himself, c here are the stones, hut where are the 
buildings ? What was their form ? What their age V And with tho 
help of tho ruins of other places, he would be able to answer most o£ 
these questions satisfactorily, and would, to a large extent, describe) 
the buildings, to which the stones at one time belonged, and would 
determine tho epoch of their erection. Our belief is, that the most 
ancient ruin yet discovered in India, exhibits nothing older ^han somo 
of these Benares stones, now embedded in modern walls and parapets, 
and scattered about in divers holes and corners of the city. 

The fact that such old fragments are found in Benares, united with 
the circumstance that such an exceedingly small number of structural 
remains of any pretensions to high antiquity are traceable in it, goes 
far to prove that tho city has been not once, but several times, de- 
stroyed, until, except in rare instances, and these chiefly consisting 
of foundations and basement mouldings, not one stone of the ancient 
city has been left upon another, and the foundations of its temples 
and its palaces have been torn up, so that their places are no larger 
known. Moreover, there is no manner of doubt, that the site of 
Benares has considerably shifted, and that at one time it came quite 
up to the banks of the river Burna, which flows into the Ganges on 
its northern boundary, and from which it is now distant nearly half 
a mile, and stretched beyond the opposite bank, until perhaps it 
coalesced with the ancient city which, if wc may believe the Ceylon 
historians, encompassed Sarnath in the age when Sakya Muni arrived 
there to “ turn the wheel of the Law,” or previous to it. If this be 
true, the Hindu pilgrim who performs his wearisome journey of 
perhaps many hundreds of miles, with the object' of reaching holy 
Kashi, and dying in the city of his fathers, is labouring under a prodi- 
gious delusion, for the city which ho visits, lias been chiefly erected 
under Mohammedan rule, and on a spot for the most part different 
from that which his fathers trod ; and the fanes in which he worships, 
are not tho spacious temples which his ancestors buil^ but either the 
pinched and contracted cage-like structures, which Mohammedan em- 
perors just permitted their idol-loving subjecWtO erect, or modem 
imitations of the same. 
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Wc shall now proceed to describe such ruins and remaii^^of ancient 
edifices, whether Hindu or Buddhist, which we have discovered in 
Benares or in its immediate suburbs. 

Buddhist Vihdr — No. I. 

The remains of this vihar are in the interior of the fort at Raj 
Ghaut, in the outskirts of the city on its northern boundary. There 
is a small tongue of high land, about fifty feet above the plain below, 
extending to the junction of the Ganges and the Burna, which, in the 
mutiny, was strongly fortified, and has been styled ever since, the 
Raj Ghaut Fort. There is a tradition amongst the natives, that this 
spot was selected, ages ago, for a similar object by the famous Rajah 
Banfir. It is probable that formerly the whole of this elevated tract 
was inhabited, and that the Rajah governing the city had his chief 
residence there. It is the natural key not only of modern Benares, 
but also of the country for several miles around ; and a well-equipped 
force in possession of it would, with difficulty, be approached and 
dispossessed. The Government lias lately abandoned this grand 
strategical position on the ground of its alleged unhealthiness. 

A short distance to the right of the main road leading into the 
Fort, may be seen the remains of the vihar, which I will now describe, 
and which, next to the Buddhist temple at Bakarya Kund, are the 
most complete, and certainly aie the most beautiful, of any ancient 
remains yet discovered in Benares. They consist of two cloisters in 
a continuous line, each being sustained by a quadruple colonnade, but 
differing both in height and in length. The smaller cloister is 66 
feet long, and the larger 84 feet, and therefore the entire facade is 
exactly 150 in length, whilst the breadth of both is uniform, and is 
25 feet. There are 8 columns in each row in the one room, or 32 in 
all; and in the other, there are 10 in each row, or 40 in all ; so that 
the number of stone pillars standing in the entire building is 72. 
Those in the smaller cloisti .* are barely 9 feet high, and are all square 
and of a uniform pattern, a slight difference only being traceable in 
the capitals, which are of the old cruciform shape. There is not 
much ornamentation on these pillars, but the chess-board and serrated 
patterns are abundantly carved upon the architraves. The pillars in 
the larger cloister, including the capital and base, are 10 feet in 
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height, hut the architraves above the capitals are of the same height 
as those in the smaller cloister, namely one foot. These pill*0i differ 
greatly both in shape and ornamentation from those just described. 
Some of them are covered with profuse carving cut deeply into tho 
stone, which in many instances is so sharp and well-defined as to give 
the appearanco of having been recently executed. The lotus plant — 
pod, leaf, blossom and stem — forms a conspicuous object in many of 
the designs, all of which are striking, -but some are exquisitely chaste 
and elegant. The chakwa or Brahmani duck is represented in various - 
attitudes on the noble scroll-work extending along the square 
sides of several ^rfts from the base t^tlie capital. These scroll bas- 
reliefs equal the carvings on the Sanelii pillars in richness, whilst the 
designs are much more free in their conception. There were formerly 
human figures, probably of a grotesque form, carved upon some of 
the pillars, as traces of them are still distinctly discernible, but these 
were defaced and almost obliterated by the Mohammedans, on taking 
possession of the edifice and appropriating it to their own uses. The 
pillars are regularly arranged with regard to the Singliasan, and the 
finest pillars are in the centre of the cloister, in the direction of its 
depth ; and above them, near the inner wall, the stone ceiling in two 
divisions of the roof is singularly carved, and, strange to say, is of 
the kind described by Fergusson as Jain architecture. One of them 
is Alhambric in character, while the other is covered with lotus 
blossoms carved in relief. 

There is not the smallest doubt that these cloisters have been much 
altered from their original condition, and that principally by tho 
Mahommedans who transformed them into a mosque, in which service 
they were employed even as late as the mutiny in 1857, and were 
regarded with peculiar sanctity by this people. On closely examining 
the columns, architraves and cielings, it is plain that not only has 
there been a good deal of shifting of places, but new pillars carved 
in recent times have been added to the old, and some of the old have ’ 
been cut up for repairs, and their separated portions have been 
scattered amongst several pillars and joined on to them. * nner 

massive stone wall running along the entire length jof the building, 
is evidently unconnected with the original structure, as also is the 
present stone floor which is a foot and upwards higher than the old* 
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A trench having been dug on the cast side, it was discovered that 
the ba£s of many of the columns were embedded deep below the 
modern stone pavement, while in the front of the smaller cloister, at a 
depth of about a foot, the outer moulding of the ancient floor could 
be traced continuously* from one end to the other. Notwithstanding 
all these extensive alterations which the building lias undergone 
from time to time at the hands of different masters, we cannot but 
think that many of the columns arc standing on their proper sites, 
•and that the edifice, although greatly changed, is still in its main 
features a Buddhist structure. The cloisteis were transformed into 
their present condition as a#nosque some 80 yjgps ago, and the 
modern pavement was then put down. 

There is reason to believe that a third cloister, corresponding to the 
smaller, formerly existed at the southern extremity of the larger 
cloister ; and this supposition is greatly strengthened by the circum- 
stance of a Sinyhdsan or throne of Buddha, already referred to, being 
still standing by the wall in the centre of the latter, but altered 
from its original form, having been used by Mohammedan Mullahs as 
a rostrum or pulpit. ^ The vihar, when complete, was in all likelihood 
a square, each side being- at least the length of these three cloisters, 
and the chief Buddha w r as exactly opposite the centre of the square. 
What other buildings wore formerly here, in addition to those now 
visible, can of course only be conjectured. It is probable that oil 
three sides were cloisters, and on the fourth, namely that to the east, 
was a row of temples, the largest containing the principal figure of 
Buddha. That other buildings were once here, is certain from the 
various sculptured stones found near by. We observed seven pillars, 
sixteen isolated capitals, and four large carved stones used for areljj- 
traves, some of which support a recently erected structure attached 
to the smaller cloister. 

The venerable ruins described above, present a very remarkable 
appearance. In the year of the mutiny, barracks for European troops 
having been erected in their neighbourhood, they were converted into a 

vast cook-room or kitchen. Fires were lit inside on the stone floor 

*■ 

from one extremity to the other, and consequently the roof, walls, 
and columns, were ’ charred by the heat and blackened by the soot, 
ho that now the interior of this grand edifice is most dismal and 
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forbidding. Mr. Horne spent a few rupees in cleaning the building, 
and in removing, as an experiment, the encrusted soot from some of 
the carvings. Fortunately the Mohammedans or the British Govern- 
ment authorities, we know not which, in their care for these beautiful 
works of art, have embedded them in mortar from base to capital, 
so that many of them might be restored. The removal of the en- 
crustations, however, will have to be accomplished with the greatest 
care, or else the surface stone, rendered friable by the heat to which 
it has been subjected, will come away with the superimposed mortar, 
thereby destroying the delicate edge of the carvings. We trust the 
Government will not grudge a few hundred rupees for the thorough 
cleaning of this fine specimen of Buddhist architecture. The* inner 
stone wall and the modern pavement should also be remoyed. 

Besides these remains, there were, until quite recently, hundreds of 
stones lying about in the fort, bearing traces of great antiquity. In 
the mutiny, many of these were collected, and were made use of for 
the foundations of temporary barracks which were then erected. 
These stones may have once belonged to the *vihar just described, 
when it existed in its integrity, but may also have been portions of 
other contemporaneous buildings situated in its vicinity. 

During the mutiny, Mr. Tresham, by Government order, blew up 
some ancient buildings standing near the vihar, and there are yet 
the foundations of one, which defied all attempts at its destruction. 
Mr. Horne also remembers a cliaitya which was removed to afford 
space for barracks. 


Buddhist Cliaitya No. I. 

A few hundred yards due north from the old gateway leading into 
the Itaj Ghaut Fort is a mound of circumscribed extent, now used 
as a Mohammedan burial-ground, on the summit of which are the 
remains of an old Buddhist cliaitya or temple. They consist simply 
of four pillars, richly carved with scroll-work, sustaining an ancient 
roof. At the corners of the shafts is the ordinary ornamentation 
resembling a chain of lotus seed-pods. The capitals are cruciform 
and the bases are square with embellished faces. The ceiling is very 
beautifully sculptured, and is composed of slabs ovef-lapping one 
another, with the centre stone crowning the whole, according to the 
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primitive mode of Indian roof-building. This latter stone exhibits 
the out-spread petals of a lotus blossom, while eight out of the twelve 
triangular spaces formed by the intersection of the slabs, are freely 
carved with tlie scroll-pattern. A few sculptured stones lie about the 
mound ; amongst them is an erect* figure of Buddha with garland 
and armlet, much mutilated. G&oire are also three stone beams or 
architraves bearing the chess-board and spear-head patterns. In the 
small terrace likewise on which the chaitya stands, are inserted four 
carved stones, taken doubtless from some ancient building formerly in 
the neighbourhood. The occurrence of three or four plain cloister 
pillars of the usual form, adapted by tlie Mussulmans as head-stones 
for graves, together with the carved architraves already alluded to, 
would seem to indicate that a small cloister for monastic purposes 
must originally have stood upon this mound, which was then terraced, 
the stones of which have been by degrees removed both for building 
Mohammedan graves, and also for repairs in tlie Fort. 

Smctll^Mosque in tlie Budaon Malialla. 

In the Budaon Malialla near the llaj Ghaut Fort, a short distance 
south of the high road, there is a small mosque in an enclosure, made 
up to a great extent of ancient remains. The building seems to have 
been curtailed from its original dimensions, leaving a ruined portion 
still* standing on its southern side. The entire structure contains 
seventeen stone pillars, eight of which exhibit ornamental carvings 
and probably belonged to a Buddhist chaitya. There arc also eight 
capitals inserted in the walls without shafts and bases, and in addition 
there are fragments of other capitals in various places. None of these 
old remains are in situ. They were brought, most probably, from 
Borne temple in the neighbourhood, perhaps indeed from the mound 
occupied by the ruins of the Buddhist Chaitya No. I., which is not 
far off. 

* 

Ancient Mound or Ridge running from the Burna } near its confluence , 
a into the Adampura Malialla. 

This very remarkable ridge extends for a long distance, and com- 
mences at the river Bunia when at its flood.. In the dry season 
therefore there is a stretch of low land lying between its extremity 
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in that direction and tlio l>ed of the stream itself. The ridge is 
manifestly an artificial woik, and was originally intended either as a 
wall to the ancient city, or as a rampart thrown up against it and the 
neighbouring fort of Raj Ghaui. The latter supposition was that 
held by Mr. James Prinsep, who imagined that it was cast up by 
the Mohammedans in their attack upon Benares, and was specially 
directed against the fort. This supposition may be true, although 
it is difficult to perceive how it could have been of much service 
either in an attack on the fort or on the city, especially in a period 
when artillery was not in use. Had it reached as far as the river 
Ganges, # wc could understand how, by severing the fort from the city, 
it might have been a souice of damage to both, but the south-western 
extremity is not near the Ganges by a third of a mile or perhaps 
more. We are inclined to think, however, that this extremity was 
once connected with that river, but at a time far more ancient than 
the Mohammedan conquest of India. On the whole, it appears not 
unlikely that this long embankment was the old boundary of the city 
in the eaily periods of its history, which was possibly employed for 
offensive purposes by Hie Mohammedans on the extension of the oily 
to the south and soutli-west, and the consequent abandonment of 
this means of defence by the inhabitants. The embankment may 
have been originally carried on to the Ganges in a straight line with 
its present direction ; or, making a short circuit, may have entered 
if by Tilia Nala, on the banks of which arc tlio remains of a Buddhist 
temple, which will be hereafter described. In this case, a portion of 
it must have been thrown down and swept away to make room for 
the growth of the city, and there is good ground for supposing that 
the city extended in a narrow band on the banks of the Ganges, 
about as far as the Man-mandil observatory, even before the Christian 
era. Should this idea be correct, it would follow that the most 
ancient site of the city of Benares was situated within the limits of 
this wall, stretching across from the Burna to the Ganges, cutting off 
a tongue of land as far as the confluence of the two* rivers, and 
including the high lan^pf the Raj Ghaut Fgrt, which was, in all 
probability, once well populated. The city must have been then of 
small extent, as compared with its existing dimensions, unless, as we 
10 
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believe, and as it is almost indisputably certain, it crossed over to the 
jright bank ol the Buraa. 

That both sides of the river Burna were in former days better 
inhabited than at present, is somewhat corroborated by an examin- 
ation of the ground on both sides. Brick debris is scattered about 
among the fields on the right bank of this stream, and old coins and 
broken stone images are occasionally found by the poople, or are 
dug up by the plough ; while on the other, or Benares side, not only 
are old remains found in the fort, but also below it on the lowland 
already referred to, blocks of stone, some of which are carved and 
exhibit ancient mason marks engraved upon them, are still to be seen* 
Moreover, it is stated in the Ceylon Annals that formerly the city 
surrounding Samath, (about three miles from the right bank of the 
Buma,) coalesced with or was a part of Benares, which, if true, must 
have been at a period of remote antiquity. Indeed, the allusion in 
those records is to an epoch long anterior to that of the historical 
Buddha or Sakya .Muni, and therefore prior to the sixth century 
bofore Christ. This account must of course be received with much 
caution, and not as absolutely authentic history. At the same time, 
it is manifest that there was a tradition amongst the Buddhists of 
India, conveyed thence by their missionaries to Ceylon, that in 
remote ages the city of Benares extended to Sarnath. 

In visiting this ridge or embankment, it will bo observed that the 
high road leading to Raj Ghaut cuts right through it, the earth bf 
the cutting being used to raise the road above the level of the country. 
It is well to romavk too that where the road passes under the fort 
to the ghaut, the soil has been cut away to make room for it, so that 
formerly we may suppose that instead of a steep and almost preci- 
pitous wall which the elevated land to the east of the road now 
exhibits, the mound of the fort in this direction diminished in a 
gradual slope, terminating perhaps not far from Tilia Nala. 

The ridge is in one part formed of three terraces, the uppermost 
being perhaps thirty feet above the land, upon which elevated spot 
is the tomb of Mfra^Sahib. In the mu time a large portion of the 
mound opposite the Fort was cut away for sffitegical reasons, although, 
what is left is sufficient to prove of great service to an enemy 
attacking the fort. 
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On the south side of the ridge, in sight of Mira S&hib’s tomb, Is 
on Imam barn, a modem edifice, built altogether of new materials; 
and a few paces distant from it are two small structures, one in front 
of the other, which, although of iccont erection, are partly composed 
of old materials. Each building possesses four ancient pillars of the 
Buddhist type, and lying about in Various places arc four pillars mote, 
five kuhees , two architraves, and seven bases, one of the latter being 
richly caived. All these are the spoils of some ancient temple or 
monastery. 

Remains of Buddhist Chaitya , No . //, and Buddhist Monastery , 
No. II , at Tilia Ndld and Maqdmn Sahib . 

Wo have chosen to unite those remains, and to speak of them under 
one head, because, although separated and standing in different 
Mahallas, yet they are near enough together to give liso to the sup- 
position, that they may have been at one time connected. There is 
no question in our minds that at least one monastery stood in this 
neighbourhood, which is very rich in old carved fragments of stone 
scattered about amongst the walls and foundations of dwelling-houses 
and in divers other places. Perhaps it may be questioned whether 
tho ruins at Tilia N&la, now forming part of a deserted mosquo, were 
originally a portion of a monastery or a portion of a temple, but our 
own opinion is in favour of the latter ; yet even though this conjecture 
wero true, it would still be probable that the temple was within the 
precincts of a large monastery and was considered to be a portion of it. 

The remains at Tilia N&U are immediately above the Nal& on the 
high ground of its left bank, a very short distance only from the 
point where it runs into the Ganges, and close to the main street 
under which the stream flows. The ruins not # only overhangs the 
brook, but there is no doubt that at one time they must have 
ed nearly, if not entirely, across its present bed. They of 

seventeen massive square columns in three rows, namely four double 
columns in the front row, four single ones in the second, mi five in 
the third or innermost row. Between the third*and icntrth pillars of 
last row is the Singnasan of Buddha, an immense dab of stone, 
nine feet three inches in length and five and a half ite bfeadth, retreat- 
ing beyond the boundary wall belli od, into which all the pillars of 
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this row arc inserted. There can be no dispute that the Singhasan 
was in the centre of the building, that is to say, that as there are 
three pillars to the right of it, there were as many to the left, in 
each of the three rows, the front row being of double pillars through- 
out. Re-constructing the edifice as it originally stood, therefore, 
there were one row- of six double pillars, and two rows of six single 
pillars, or twenty-four pillars in all. Each capital is ornamented with 
the bell pendant, of which the Buddhists were so passionately fond ? 
and which was after them much used by the Brahmins. The double 
columns are surmounted by one huge capital, five feet and a half in 
breadth, each of which possesses a long arm for the caves stone. Over 
the two inner rows aio two domes, one of which is above the 
Singhasan, and is more ornamented than the other. There must have 
been originally a third dome to the left of the central dome, cone-* 
sponding to that on the right. Outside the building there is a fine 
basement moulding which doubtless belonged to the primitive struc- 
ture. Estimating the building as it once stood, it was fully fifty -four 
feet in length and about twenty-four in breadth. The Mussulmans 
may have altered it considerably in transforming it into a mosque, 
but we apprehend that not a little of the old temple still remains. 
Some of the large stones have fallen into the Nala or upon its banks, and 
others have not unlikely been made use of in the repairs of the 
bridge, and of its adjoining stone wall, so that wc believe it would 
not be a difficult task to find nearly all the missing pillars and capitals* 
The Maqdum Sahib is a square enclosure in the Gulzar Mahalla 
near to Tilia Nala, used by the Mohammedans as a cemetery. On 
its northern and western sides are cloistered pillars, partially in situ, 
with portions of ancient stone eaves overhanging their capitals, 
presenting on their ypper surface imitations of wood-carving. There 
are twenty-five pillars on the western side, and twenty-eight, or, if all 
could be seen, probably thirty-two, on the northern side. Several of 
the pillars are carved ; while some of the capitals are ornamented, and 
some are double. There may be seen also handsomely carved stone 
brackets for the support of the eaves above alluded to. The eastern 
wall bounding the enclosure is evidently composed, to some extei^ 
of cut stones of an ancient date. The entire court is one hundred feet 
long from east to west, and sixty feet broad from north to south. 
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Buddhkt Mona&tefie* and Tempi#. 

Site or Buddhist Viiiar— No. Ill- 
Ldt Jihairo . 

At the junction of the old Ohazcoporo road with the Raj Ghaut 
Toad, to the north of the latter, and about a shoit mile from the fort, 
is a largo square tank, on tho Ifft bank of which, as on a terrace, 
stands the ldt or pillar, which gives the name to the spot. Itittftvo- 
bably not more than thiec or four feet high inside, and is ^mred 
with copper sheeting. We endeavoured to prevail on the faqir resid- 
ing here to pennit us to lilt up the copper cap, by icmovingthe plaistcr 
which connects it with the flooring below, in order to gain a view of 
the stone pillai which it now conceals; but so gieat i\ the lcputod 
sanctity oi this object, that om united eiioits weio entirely fruitier, 
and had wepeisisted in them, a disturbance might have been occasion- 
ed. The original stone column, of which tho concealed pillar is 
doubtless a small fragment, was about foity feet high, and, it is ro- 
poited, was coveied with ancient carvings, which wcio moht probably 
inset iptions. This was thrown clown by the Mahommcdans during a 
teiiiblc conflict wiili the Hindu population in the early pait of tho 
piesent centmy, when Mi. Bud was magistrate of the city. Tho 
natives say, that the pillai was tin own into the Ganges, but as that 
stream fs halt a mile oil or inoie, this must have been done piecemeal. 
In all likelihood it was destroyed by file, the action of which on 
Baud stone soon causes it to ciumblo to pieces. As there is strong 
reason for believing that this was one of Asoka’s pillars, it would bo 
exceedingly intcicsting to inspect the icrnaining fragment, which wo 
may fail ly suppose to belong to the oiiginal column, and in that case 
to possess a portion of an inscription sufficient to verify its connexion 
with A^oka, or with tho Guptas, or with tho monaiclis of any other 
era by whom the column was eiectcd. 

It is important in our present investigations to know that tho 
pillar once stood in the midst of a temple, that is, in its cotrftyard, 
which temple was destroyed by Aurungzebe, and on its site a igosqtio 
was erected, the courtyard of which enclosed the pilla% On examin- 
ing the terrace where the Lat stands, it is exceedingly manifest that 
the upper portion has hafp thrown up in modem times, and that the 
ancient level of the ground was some six oT eight feet lower than 
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what it now is, and indeed was even with the soil of the Mahomme- 
dan cemetery close by, in the midst of which are a few Buddhist 
remains in the shape of pillars and architraves made up into a 
Mahommedan sepulchre. What this so-called temple was, admits of 
very little question, inasmuch as the boundary walls of the terrace 
and of the neighbouring cemeto(|| and garden exhibit a considerable 
var^flfcpf isolated carved remains, sufficient to afford abundant attes- 
tatio^to the supposition that formerly a large Buddhist structure, 
most probably a monastery with a temple connected with it, stood on 
this site, covering the whole extent of the ground elevated above the 
tank on its northern side. Some of the carvings are in excellent pre- 
servation, and are worthy of being removed to the archaeological 
collection in the Government college grounds in Benaros. There aro 
several pillars embedded in the brickwork, and also a stone seven feet 
in length and one and a half in depth, which is deserving of special 
remark, as on its face are projected four magnificent bosses, eadj^ ten 
inches in diameter, with a projection of two inches from the surface 
of the stone. These bosses must havo formed part of the decoration 
over the main entrance to the monastery. 

Below the upper terrace on which the Lat stands, is, as already 
observed, a Mohammedan cemetery with a Rauza or tomj^ in the 
middle. This building rests upon sixteen pillars, each being eight 
feet two inches in height, and the architraves between their capitals 
being one foot two inches in thicknoss. In addition, there are five 
pillars in the verandah to the south. Some of the pillars are orna- 
mented with scr&l-work and the lotus plant, while their four corners 
are deeply cut with representations of the lotus soed-pod. One pillar 
haft eight sides in its lowest division and sixteen in its upper, and has 
also a band of four grinning faces connected together, and under them 
* Wfcrof beaded garlands. The pillar is crowned with a round stone 
projecting two inches, on the face of which is a curious assemblage 
of thjj^y-two grotesque faces all round the edge of the stone, with 
beaded garlands and tassels depending, issuing from their mouthB. 

It should bljj^entionedf that if our conjecture, that the upper ter- 
race has been only recently thrown up, be correct, then on the suppo- 
sition that the fragmentary pillar on its sunflhit impart of the original 
pillar which in ancient times stood here, it wonld follow that the 
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length oi the existing fragment is equal to the depth of the terrace 
above the foundations of the neighbouring cemetery, in addition to 
its present elevation above the terrace, and to the extent of insertion 
of its lower extremity in the primitive but now subjacent soil. In 
this case, it would be not less than from fourteen to sixteen feet in 
length. 

Buddhist Ciiaitya — No. III. 

Battis Khambha . 

About a third of a mile to the east of the Bakarya Kund Remains, 
is a beautiful little structure called by the natives Battis Khambha or 
thirty-two pillars. It is a very picturesque object as seen from the 
Raj Ghat road, from which it is some four hundred yards distant. It 
consists of a dome sustained by twenty -four square pillars, standing 
in pairs at intervals all round. Formerly each corner had four pillars, 
thm^ncreasing the present number by eight, and then, of course, tho 
en^re number was thirty-two ; but two from each corner have been 
removed, leaving the spaces occupied by them empty. All the upper 
part of tho building is Mohammedan, while all the lower part is 
indisputably Buddhist in its style of architecture.^^)n the western 
side is an abutment for tho Singhasan of Budafla, similar to that 
which exists in the Chaitya at Bakarya Kund, and indeed, so far aa 
our knowledge extends, in all bond fide Buddhist temples. The 
pillars stand upon a platform raised above the ground, and in the 
interior of the building is a Mohammedan tomb. 

It is remai table that there should be so many adHent remains lying 
almost in a straight line from Bakarya Kund to the Raj Ghat fort, 
yet most of the remains hitherto referred to, lie in this line. We 
have no doubt that formerly a largo number of Buddhist buildings 
existed between these two extremes, and that the foundations of dome 
of them might bo discovered, if a keen search were instituted, in addi* 
tion to tho more prominent remains already brought to noth&* It 
seems evident theiefore that there was a road here during the Bud- 
dhist period, not far removed from the* track present one. 

This road was at right angles to another proceeding from Bakarya 
3£tmd in the direction of Sarnath, which still exists. Search might 
be mode along this road for the foundations oi ancient buildings and 
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for Buddhist relics, as there can be no doubt that constant commu- 
nication was kept up by the monks of Sarnath with Bakarya Kund, 
in both which places there were vast monastic edifices and numerous 
temples. 

Near this Chaitya and between it and Bakarya Kund is a small 
building standing by the road si^f^in which are several pillars of the 
mo^Hdent type inserted into the containing walls. They have been 
ver^KbaMy brought from Bakarya Kmul. The building has an 
unpretending appearance, and is kept whitewashed by tho Moham- 
medans, its proprietors. 

Buddhist Viiiar — No. IV. 

Afhai Kangura Mosque . 

It is not our purpose thoroughly to describe this handsome struc- 
ture, which is one of the finest mosques in the whole city, and is 
situated in the Mahalla bearing its own name. Its magnificen^and 
lofty dome, as well as various parts of the mosque itself, unquesnon- 
ably exhibit a Mohammedan style of architecture, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that by far the greater portion of the building, 
and certainly fi^rixtlis of its materials, belong to an epoch far more 
distant than tow Mahommedan invasion. The numerous square 
columns with their cruciform capitals, and also tho screens between 
some of them in the upper story, are of Buddhist workmanship ; but 
we are inclined to think that both Buddhists and Hindus have mado 
use of the same materials in different eras, and that in fact the mosque 
;s a mixture of tl^le styles, namely Buddhist, Hindu, and Moham- 
jnedan. The first edifice was, we believe, a monastery, with (most 
probably) one or more temples attached ; but it is hard to say whether 
any portion of the original building exists in situ, and wc have not 
sufficiently examined it to bo able to pronounce a decided opinion on 
the point. Our conviction, however, is that certain leading character- 
istics of the first struct ire were perpetuated by the Hindus in that 
which they raised on the departure, or rather expulsion, of the Bud- 
dhists from jihares. It is not easy to determine accurately what 
this Hindu burning was, but perhaps it is more likely to have been 
a math or a" sort of monastery or religious house for Hindu ascetics, 
such as exist in the land at tho present day, than a temple. In tho 
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roof' of the second story of the mosque a slab was discovered bearing 
a long Sanscrit inscription, towards the end of which is the elate 1248, 
which, regarded as Sambat, is equivalent to A. D. 1190. The inscrip- 
tion itself is of no particular importance, except that it abounds with 
references to the Hindu religion, showing that it belonged to a build- 
ing erected by a Hindu, and therfljpre subsequent to the Buddhist 
period. It alludes also to certain tanks, temples, and maths, JMhted 
and embellished in and about Benares, which of course #ere^il in 
honour of Hinduism. It is not unlikely indeed that these structures 
were erected and this inscription was written with somewhat of a 
religio-political object, to testify to the triumph which Hinduism had 
then recently gainod over Budd^ni ; for there is good ground for 
believing that the buildings at Sarnatli were not burnt, and the monks 
were not expelled therefrom, till about the twelfth century of our era. 
We have obtained a copy of the inscription in Sanscrit, with a trans- 
lation into Hindi, through the kindness of Babu Sliio Parshad, Joint 
Inspector of Schools, whose intelligence, enterprise, and extensive 
knowledge place him in the front rank of native gentlemen in these 
provinces. 

We would direct especial attention to the small sidttdoor or postern 
with its massive wall, to the right of the building, wKh has a great 
appearance of originality, and also to two noble capitals of gigantic 
dimensions, lying in the court-yard in front of the mosque and turned 
into small cisterns. They arc the largest carved capitals wo have 
found anywhere. 

Hindu Temple of Kirt Btsheshw;?!. 

AJamgiri Mosque . 


Near the temple of Briddhk&l, one of tho very few Hindu temples 
of the earlier Mohammedan period still standing in Benares not 
appropriated by the Mussalmans, and a few paces from the well- 
known shrine of Rattancshwar, is a mosque spoken of in the neigh- 


borhood as the Alamgiri Mas j id, which was crewed during the reigq, 
of Aurungzebe or Alaragfr, and was designated after^hat emperor. 


Upon it may be read the following inscription in Arab™; — 

Jji 


LSjtf* | • w 
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The translation of which is, " Turn your face towards the sacred 
mosque. 1077 Higira,” or A. D. 1659. 

The mosque is built, tradition states, from the materials of the Hindu 
temple of Kirt Bisheshwar, and has three rows of lofty 6tone pillars, 
eight in each row ; but the pillars at both extremities are not single, 
but three-fold. The capitals are Iprge and massive, and are cruciform 
in ♦ In the centre of each shaft, upon all the four sides, is the 
boss ornanflhtation, each boss being fully a foot in diameter. The 
pillars have a double base, a false and a true, the one consisting of tho 
lower end of the shaft, the other, the true base, of a separate stone. 
Both arc covered with carvings. Some of the architraves also bear 
upon them the boss pattern ; bi^ it is possible that these were 
formerly shafts of pillars. The inner wall of the mosque is likewise 
of stone. Viewed from behind, many of the blocks display various 
mason marks inscribed upon them. 

From an examination of the marks or symbols, and of the archi- 
tecture represented by the remains now briefly described, there is no 
reason for supposing that the temple which once stood here, and 
which was levelled to the ground by Aurungzebe, was of great 
antiquity. Tl^Ayle of architecture has a Buddhist basis, yet is not 
purely BuddhisfflTnd the symbols are not necessarily Buddhist at all. 
We should be inclined to fix the date of the Hindu temple at some 
five or six centuries ago. It must have been a place of great sanctity, 
as many Hindus still visit the spot on pilgrimage, and instead of an 
image (which we suppose the Mohammedans would not allow them 
to put up) worship the spoilt of a fountain rising up in the centre of 
a small tank in the court-yard of the mosque. It is not improbable 
that the tank is the site of the old temple ; but if the temple was a 
large one, as is likely, it must have occupied not only a considerable 
portion of the present courtyard but also some ground in addition 
on either side. A few persons perform their devotions in the tank 
daily, but the grand festival is at the Shio rdt mela , for one day in 
March, when crowd$throng reverently around the sacred spout, And 
present it (or^rliaps regarding it as a god, they would say him , or 
Aer,) with abundant offerings, all of which, down to the last rupee, 
are received by the Mullah of the mosque, who thinks, we suppose, 
that if he winks at the idolatry, which in fact he cannot put down,* 
he may as well be paid handsomely for it. 
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Attached to the mosque is a corridor, built a few years later, 04 
the inner wall of which is the following inscription 

jjl£ j 

sxmS & As***^^ d SmS ^m djlA vi* j 

fjoj viA^A *layA *(ju aU[;y 

lAJyt j e>lriy (*^ 

c5>? a ^ 

In noticing the remains of the Kirt Bisheshwar temple, we am 
aware that they do not come under the designation of “old” or 
“ ancient,” as applied to other remains described in this paper, and 
yet, as they are not without interest, we have given them a place in it. 

Budoiiist Ciiaitya — N o. IV. 

ChauJchamhha Mosque . 

The long Cliaukhambha street in the city of Benares, in or about 
which most of the great bankers have their houses of business, takes 
its name from four low massive pillars of modern erection, standing 
in the lowermost story of a lofty building, the weight of which they 
entirely sustain, situated towards its north- -easteri^J^tremity. Them 
is a narrow court running out of this street, which terminates in a 
small enclosure, on the further side of which is a mosque, The 
entire enclosure has a very remarkable appearance, and, for the 
arcliajologist, is a place of considerable interest. The entrance is by a 
doorway let into a huge breastwork or wall formed of blocks of stone, 
which is twenty feet long, thirteen feet h%h, and four feet thick, 
and is constructed for the most part systematically, as is evident 
from the ornamentation on one stone answering to that on the stone 
contiguous to it. Over the doorway is an inscription in Arabic. 
But with the exception of this doorway and the castellated appear- 
ance crowning the wall, there is nothing Mohammedan in its archi- 
tecture. 

The mosque and corridor adjoining it are supported by twenty-four 
pillars, of which six are double. The capitals ar£ of the simple 
cruciform pattern, and their outer limbs are decorated with the dwarf 
bell ornamentation. To the south of this building is a staircase 
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leading up to the roof, built of heavy stones ; and along the south side 
of the enclosure, for the space of about twenty-five feet, is a low 
stone wall six feet in height, and, attached to it, a peculiar ledge three 
feet from the ground. It is known that a similar wall exists on the 
north side also, but hidden from view. 

In our judgment most of the pillars are in situ, and originally 
forn^d part of a Buddhist structure, but whether of a temple or of a 
monastery, it is difficult to say. Our opinions are divided on the 
subject, and the former has been assigned to the building by way of 
a heading to this chapter. The wall with the projecting bench is 
very curious. The latter may have been used by the priests or 
monks for reclining upon. 

* Btjddiiist Viiiar — No. V. 

Aurungzebe’s Mosque near Bisheshwar Temple . 

The mosque built by the emperor Aurungzcbc on the foundations 
of what is commonly regarded, though erroneously, as the old or 
original Bisheshwar temple, is of interest not for its own sake — for 
notwithstanding its lofty appearance, it is a a structure without any 
striking beauty in its own right — but for the sake of the ancient 
buildings with 4fech it is associated, and with the materials of which 
it has been largely constructed. The courtyard consists of a terrace 
raised some five feet above the level of the temple quadrangle, in the 
centre of which it is situated, and occupying a large portion of the area. 
On walking round the quadrangle and examining the retaining wall 
of the terrace, one's attention is arrested by peculiar openings or 
niches in the wall, in %hich architraves, and capitals, and parts of 
pillars on which they rest, are visible, but in some places the openings 
are filled with earth almost up to the level of the capitals. Proceed- 
ing from west to east, the ground gradually declines, until, after 
descending four steps and arriving opposite a large stone bull or N&ndi, 
the opening in the terrace becomes clear, and a cloister, such as 
surrounds a Buddhist viiiar, comes into view, and reveals the character 
of the entire series. It consists of a small chamber sustained by 
genuine Buddhist pillars, severely simple in their type, and without 
doubt of great antiquity. Formerly a succession of such cloisters 
encompassed not less than three sides of the existing terrace, which 
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must consequently date from the same epoch. It would* be desirable, 
if the consent of the Mohammedans could be obtained, to remove the 
external wall by which these cloisters have become almost completely 
hidden, in order to ascertain what is their extent and condition. 

This series of cloisters formed the lowermost story of a large 
Buddhist monastery, which once enclosed the entire space occupied 
by the terrace, and rose to the height of probably two or three Rories 
above it. On the southern side stood the chief chaitya or temple, 
which, on the suppression of Buddhism, passed into the hands of tho 
advocates of another religion, who transformed it according to their 
own tastes. The mosque on this side is altogether composed of tho 
remains of an ancient temple of large dimensions, and of very 
elaborate workmanship. The high pillars, moreover, on^ts northern 
face have been abstracted from the same spacious building. These 
remains«are partly Hindu, and it is unquestionable that the edifice 
which was destroyed in order to make way for the mosque, was an 
old temple of Bisheshwar. An excellent ground plan of this temple, 
prepared from a minute examination of the existing remains, was 
drawn by Mr. James Prinscp, and published by him in his “ Views 
of Benares.” These remains, however, are only partially Hindu i 
Some portions, judging from the elaborate ornamentation of certain 
details which it was the custom of tho Buddhist architects to leave 
plain, seem to be of Jain origin, and to have been appropriated by 
tho builders of the Hindu temple. If this supposition be correct, 
tho mosque with its terrace exhibits a singular architectural ano- 
maly, and presents us with no less than frar styles, namely Bud- 
dhist, Jain, Hindu and Mohammedan. Indeed it would not be 
wrong to add a fifth style, for the square terrace pillars with their 
cruciform capitals are so simple in structure, that, compared with the 
highly carved and decorated pillars of mediajval and later Buddhist 
history, they belong to another style, which may be called early 
Buddhist or Hindu, according to which of these two ancient religious 
communities is supposed to have invented it. It is not our object to 
discuss the interesting and also important topic, who were the first 
Indian sculptors and builders of permanent works, yet it is one which 
must one day, when materials have been sufficiently accumulated, 
which they have not been at present, be thoroughly investigated. 
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When this is settled, the antiquity and origin of, these terrace pillars 
will be settled likewise. 

Buddhist Viiiaii— No. VI. 

Ad-Bisheshwar Temple and neighbouring Mosque . 

A'd-Bisheshwar is the name of a lofty temple situated a short 
distance from Aurungzebe’s mosque just referred to, and in sight of 
it, and is held to be, by some persons, the original or most ancient 
temple of this deity. The derivation of its name only bears out 
this supposition, for the temple itself, from the pinnacle to the base, 
has nothing really ancient about it. On the eastern side of the 
enclosure the ground takes a sudden rise of eighteen feet, forming a 
terrace manifestly of artificial construction. On this side there is a 
retaining wall of stone masonry, which is wanting on the southern 
side of the terrace, where there is only an earthen bank. The other 
two sides of the terrace are covered with buildings, which prevent 
the exact ascertainment of its boundary in these directions. On that 
flank which is contiguous to the A'd-Bisheshwar enclosures, stands a 
mosque erected some eighty years ago or less, but not finished then, 
for want of money. It was built of stones found on the spot, with 
new Chunar slabs added. The terrace existed before with the but- 
tress, and is evidently of ancient construction. 

The building is in two divisions, each of which is 23| feet in 
length, connected together by a massive wall 5| feet thick, composed 
of large blocks of stone. This wall projects considerably beyond the 
building into the courted to the east, and has the appearance of a 
huge buttress ; but whaTits object is, seeing that the mosque, which 
is entirely of stone, is amply sustained by its columns and walls, and 
requires no such additional support, it is hard to say. Possibly the 
buttress is pierced with a staircase, leading formerly to an upper story 
which the buttress supported, and the Mohammedan architects, not 
caring to remove the massive prop, have retained it in the mosque. 
They appear, moreover, to have confined themselves chiefly to mate- 
rials lying upon the spot, as in three places carved pillars, similar to 
those sustaining the centre aisle, have been adopted as architraves. 
There are fourteen columns in the interior of the mosque, which are 
peculiarly but not extensively carved, and axe crowned with orna- 
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mentcd capitals. The western wall is strengthened -externally by 
three rounded buttresses, which are of the Pathan dynasty, like those 
found at Jaunpore, and were built at the same time. They did not 
exist in the Buddhist period, and were added as much for ornament 
as strength. All the mosques about old Delhi have them. 

There is no doubt in our minds that the Xd-Bisheshwar temple 
stood on this site, and was destroyed by the Mohammedafis, who, as 
usual, transferred its stones to their own mosque. The neighbouring 
temple bearing this name, the Hindus built, with the kind permission 
of their friends, the Mohammedans, of course, for the purpose of 
perpetuating the worship and the honour of their old idol, Xd-Bish- 
eshwar. Yet, while allowing that the edifice standing on the site of 
the present mosque when the Mohammedans took possession of it, 
was the temple of Xd-Bishesliwar, we are nevertheless equally certain 
that the primitive building was of a Buddhist character. We were 
inclined at one time to imagine that, from its proximity to the 
Buddhist Vih&r No. V., it must have been a part of that monastery, 
but two reasons have led us to abandon that idea. One is, that a 
separate terrace of extensive dimensions was appropriated to this 
structure, whatever it was, and that between this t^race and that of 
No. V., the ground is depressed corresponding to the depression of all 
the neighbouring soil j and the second is, that the style of architecture 
of the ancient buildings upon or around the two terraces, differs 
exceedingly. We are led to conjecture, therefore, that the original 
structure was a Buddhist monastery, but later in date by several 
hundred years than the first monastery eroded on the terrace No. Y. 
It was of course a quadrangle, encompassing the four sides of the 
terrace. Nothing remains of it except the massive transverse wall 
with the buttress, and the lower portion of the retaining wall. The 
mosque has been erected perhaps on the site of the principal cloister 
of the monastery, its second division occupying the position of a 
Smaller cloister. The amount of stone material expended on the 
present comparatively small building is preposterously great, and in 
itself is a proof that an edifice of much larger dimensions formerly 
stood here. 
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Stone Pillar, 

Sond-kd-Talao. 

Before closing this paper, we would direct attention to a stona 
pillar standing in the midst of a tank between the city of Benares 
and the Buddhist remains at Sarnatli. The tank is called Sond-kd- 
Talao, or <he Golden Tank, and is situated on the opposite side of 
the river Burna, near the road which branches off from the high road 
leading to Ghazeepore, and almost close to the point of its junction 
with several other roads. The road is a portion of the Panch-kosi 
or sacred boundary of Benares. Proceeding along it for somewhat 
less than a mile, ypu arrive at the tank, which is to the right of it, 
and is approached by a strong and well built ghaut, on which are 
several Buddhist figures, brought most probably from Sarnath. It 
is three hundred yards in length, and one hundred and forty in 
breadth. In the midst of it is a round pillar, eighteen feet high and 
upwards of nine in circumference, composed of great blocks of stone 
cut in quadrants and put together without cement or mortar. There 
is no inscription on the pillar, and no mason marks, so that we have 
been totally linage to assign any date, even approximately, to its 
erection. Its base is always, we believe, surrounded by water ; yet it 
would be worth while to ascertain whether any inscription exists 
below. We probed it to its foundations, but found no face for an in- 
scription. It is likely that both the pillar has somewhat sunk, and that 
formerly the tank was less choked with mud than it is now. In 
appearance therefore tli| pillar was once higher than at the present 
time. It was probably surmounted formerly by a lion or some other 
figure, and on close examination bears marks of extreme old age. 

Besides allusions to a few other ancient structures, we have in 
this paper traced out remains, more or less abundant, of six 
Buddhist vih&rs or monasteries and four Buddhist chaityas or tem- 
ples, still existing in Benares, and have pointed out the sites 
on which they stood or are still standing. Add to these the 
remains at Bakarya Kund already described in a former paper, and 
we have the remains of seven monasteries and at the least seven 
chaityas. The monasteries are doubtless a portion of the thirty 
monasteries and upwards which Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller 
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of the seventh century, said existed in Benares in his day. In con- 
clusion, we may remark that we are much inclined to believe that 
many of the ancient Buddhist monasteries, and of the temples also, 
were on a line of road leading from Bakarya Kund to Raj Ghaut 
Fort in one direction ; on a second line, at right angles to this, running 
from Bakarya Kund to Sarnath ; and on a third, proceeding from the 
site of Aurungzebe’s mosque and joining one or both the others, possi- 
bly, at Bakarya Kund, and that hereabouts most of other remains of 
such buildings, if found at all, will be discovered* 

Note by the Rev . M. A. Shewing . 

Since the above was written, I have visited and examined the 
country lying on the banks of the Ganges to the north of the river 
Buma. To my utter astonishment, though I must confess, not con- 
trary to my anticipation, I found brick and stone debris scattered 
over the fields for, as far as I could conjecture, five miles or there- 
abouts. In many places the rubbish lies thick upon the ground, chok- 
ing up the soil, and to a large extent the deposit can be traced con- 
tinuously. Here and there small bits of sculptured stone are visible, 
and occasionally, where the broken bricks and stones are in very great 
ajjpndance, they have been collected into ridges or small mounds. 
This is especially manifest at the termination of the deposit at a spot 
called Patliarakd Siwau, where, in ancient times, doubtless stood a 
large fort, of which the foundations may even now be partially traced. 
Although the fields beyond this point seem to be clear of rubbish, yet 
further on, at Musk&Md, at the distance of a mile, it recommences and 
becomes as thick as in any other place. Perhaps this latter was the 
site of an outlying town. 

But what are we to^ say of these remains? They lie immediately 
on the great river's bank, and never retreat from it more than three 
quarters of a mile. It is, I think, very evident that all the way from 
the mouth of the Burna this bank has been, with the lapse of cen- 
turies, considerably cut away. Indeed, I believe, that as much as a 
quarter of a mile may have gone into the river. In all probability 
therefore the space covered by debris was much broader than it is at 
present. There can be no question, however, that here a great city 
once stood. I have no hesitation in expressing my belief that in the 
12 
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entire absence of any bond fide Hindu remains in the present city of 
Benares, dating from even the Buddhist period, not to speak of the 
pre-Bnddhist epoch, when we know from historical records that 
Benares was in existence, the ancient city of the pre-Buddhist and 
early Buddhist eras must have occupied this site. Beyond the north- 
ern extremity of the remains of the ancient city is a series of mounds 
also covered with debris, tending in a north-westerly direction, where 
formerly forts or towns existed. I think it not unlikely that in a far 
distant age the connexion of the ancient city of Benares with Sarnath 
was along the course of these mounds. Sarnath is spoken of in the 
Ceylon records as though it may have been a city of itself ; and there 
is no doubt that it is referred to in ancient documents as a part of 
Benares. Now, modern Benares is at least one-thud of a mile to the 
south of the Burna, whereas Sarnath is out in the country about three 
miles to the north of that stream. If we suppose, however, that 
Benares, in its most ancient period, was mainly on the north side of 
the Burna likewise, and if such supposition is corroborated by exten- 
sive remains of ancient buildings in the shape of brick and stone 
debris stretching over several miles of country, as already shown, and 
terminating in mounds lying in the direction of Sarnath, the proof 
approaches to demonstration that in that early epoch a union, more*t>r 
less intimate, existed between Sarnath and Benares, as stated by histo- 
rical records. I had no opportunity to examine thoroughly the coun- 
try lying between these remains and Sarnath, but I feel satisfied that 
at some point in these remains a line of debris would be found con- 
necting the two spots, with only a few breaks in its course, the debris 
indicating the former existence of solid buildings and being the 
broken remains of the same. This point must not bo searched for at 
the southern extremity of the ancient city, but at the northern extre- 
mity ; and perhaps the line of junction may be the line of the mounds 
just now referred to ; hut of this I am not able to speak positively. 

If these observations respecting the site of the early city be correct, 
it would follow that the derivation of the word Benares, as the city 
lying between the Burna and the Assi, is utterly absurd, as applied to 
the most ancient city. That.it is a correct derivation of the word, as 
denoting the city of modem times even as far back as the Gupta 
dynasty, and perhaps somewhat further, I have not the smallest 
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doubt. But Banar-assi has nothing whatever to do with ancient 
Benares, and as applied to it would be a ludicrous misnomer. It 
seems, indeed, probable that the Buddhists were the first people to 
occupy to any extent the southern side of the Bunia, and such a 
notion is remarkably substantiated by the existence of various Bud* 
dbist remains there, as described in this paper ; but none of them, so 
far I know, date from earlier than the Gupta period. The Paneh- 
kosi road or sacred boundary of modern Benares, nearly fifty miles in 
extent, and regarded by many natives as of immense antiquity, is no 
older than the city which it encompasses, and must also be assigned 
to a comparatively recent date. Many pleasant and perhaps hallowed 
associations connected with Benares, as it now stands, will in the 
minds of multitudes be in danger of being snapped asunder, when 
they discover that the Benares of to-day was not the Benares which 
their forefathers knew. 


A ssyro - Pseu do-Sesostris . — By Hyde Clarke, Esq. Member of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society , of the Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
*' Copenhagen , of the Academy of Anatolia , of the Institution of 
Engineers of Vienna , Local Secretary of tit e Anthropological Society . 

[Received 13th July, 18G5. Read 2nd August, 1865.] 

As the monument near Ninfi (the ancient Nymphamm), and 
twenty miles from Smyrna, has of late years become a subject of some 
controversy, I have been very desirous of getting it photographed, 
and at length this has been effected (Plate XXI.) by the zeal and 
ability of Mr. Alexander Svoboda, an artist doubtless remembered 
by many members of the Society for his paintings of Indian scenes, 
and his having first photographed the caves of Elephanta and the 
monument of Ctesiphon, as he has latterly thos%of Ephesus, 

Herodotus, in his second book, as is well known, speaks of the foreign 
wars and Expeditions of Sesostris, and says that he erected various 
monuments of his victories, of which Herodotus had seeu one in Syria, 
and there were two others in Ionia, one on the road from Sardis tp 
Smyrna, and the other on the road from Ephesus to Phocuia, and that 
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the figures, four cubits and a spathamus high, hold a bow in one hand 
and a lance in the other. 

The words of Herodotus are : — 

“The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered countries, 
have for the most part disappeared, but in the part of Syria called 
Palestine, I myself saw them still standing, with the writing above- 
mentioned, and the emblem distinctly visible. In Ionia also, there 
are two representations of this prince engraved upon rocks, one on the 
road from Ephesus to Phocaea, the other between Sardis and Smyrna. 
In each case the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a span high, 
with a spear in his right hand and a bow in his left, the rest of his 
costume being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian. There is an 
inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, in the sacred 
character of Egypt, which says, “ With my own shoulders I conquered 
this land.” The conqueror does not tell who he is, or whence he 
cqmes, though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence it has 
been imagined by some of those who have seen these forms, that they 
are figures of Memnon, but such, as I think so, err very widely from 
the truth/ 1 

Diodorus Siculus repeats the like, anti says there was an inscription 
in hieroglyphics on the monument, of which he gives the trans- 
lation, 

As the monument near Ninfi agrees with the description of Hero- 
dotus, it is generally believed to be Egyptian, to bear a hieroglyphic 
inscription, and to be the Sesostris. As will be seen, there are traces of 
characters on the right hand corner, though what, cannot be made out. 
They are exceedingly unlike any hieroglyphic inscription, which will 
carry the meaning of Diodorus, and the rock is too soft for the minuto 
characters of the hieroglyphic ever to have been carved upon it. It 
would not bear even the ring of the cartouche. 

Who first doubted its Egyptian character, we have not the means 
here of knowing, bu^t any rate the geographers Kieperfc and Carl 
Bitter have done so, and in their works the monument is^figured as 
V Pfleudo-Sesostris,” and is placed with the Assyrian class. 

Unaware of this, some years ago, I visited the monument and 
arrived al the same conclusions, and I have since endeavoured to 
obtain {he opinions of competent authorities in Europe. This corro- 
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spondence made me more urgent to get it correctly reproduced, and it 
is satisfactory that at length it can ho examined by all interested in 
the subject, instead of the very few who could reach Ninfi. 

It is reasonably to be doubted whether Herodotus over saw this 
monument, because he has not described it with absolute accuracy. 

The monument is quite off tho road or any high road, and is a very 
unlikely place for a public monument of Sesostris. It is on a friable 
rock, and it is a miracle it has been preserved so many centuries. It 
was perhaps attached to the country palace of some king or satrap, 
or it may commemorate a battle fought in tho glen. It does not bear 
the appearance of having been an object of adoration. 

Its class is not distinctly Assyrian, for it wants the sharp touch 
, of those workmen, and it must always have been of rude appearance. 

It is allied to the Assyrian, and is the production of some people of 
Assyrian character. 

The question arises, whether this monument and the neighbouring 
Niobe, and tho other rock-cut pictures, are the works of settled inhabi- 
tants, or of an invading or conquering race. The latter seems to bo 
the preferable hypothesis, because in this district, even in the time of 
Herodotus, there cannot have been more than three, and there are few 
scattered over the country. Those in this district most probably 
belonged to some petty kingdom. 

With regard to their epoch, they are certainly as old as the Egyp- 
tian cities in their neighbourhood. These cities there form a closo 
group, Smyrna, Tantalus, Sipylus and Nymphamm, attesting at one t 
time a population of large and strong cities and a relative civilization. 

These cities, as well from identity of remains with those in the 
South of Europe, as well from the identity of names with those of tho 
Iberian nations, as well as from the fact of their population having 
endured beyond the Hellenic invasion, I place as anterior to that 
epoch, and as Iberian in character. This subject I have treated at 
length in a detailed memoir read before the Academy of Anatolia, the 
Ethnological Society, and the British Association. 

The rock-cut monuments must, to some extent, have preceded tho 
Iberian occupation, or may have been the result of an invasion during 
that period, proceeding from Cilicia and the south cast} that is* from 
the Semitic district. 
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As yet the elements for the determination of these pro-historical 
questions are very few. They are indeed hardly known, and we arc 
not yet in a situation to judge of the cthnologj r , the monuments, or 
the mythology either of an earlier or a later age. 

There are two elements in particular that exercised a great influence 
over this region, that have not been adequately studied, the Iberian 
and the Caucaso-Tibetan. The remarkable discovery of Mr. B. H- 
Hodgson, communicated to your Society, of a connection between the 
tribes of the Caucasus and those of the Himalaya and its valleys, 
opens up new views as to the history of Central and Western Asia, 
and will in time afford one of the keys for unlocking their secrets, not 
less valuable perhaps than those applied to hieroglyphics or cuneiform, 

I was led by a like train of investigations with Mr. Hodgson to the 
like results, and I am glad to find that what I have done, lias been in 
confirmation of such an authority. I lately communicated a paper on 
this subject to the Asiatic Society of London, with the hope of 
inviting other inquiries. 

It is perhaps by means of the Caucaso-Tibetan, that we shall 
obtain a knowledge of the early history of Iranistan, of the influences 
which have affected so peculiarly the early Indo-Europeans, the 
Armenians, the Ossetes and the Koords, of the third arrow-headed, 
and the Lycian. 

It is here we shall perhaps find another clement in the determin- 
ation of mythology, though so far as the mythology of these regions is 
concerned, and particularly its local character, Iberian sources must be 
searched. It is there we must seek for the explanation of much of 
the mythology, and not in Sanskrit sources, however plausible such 
explanations may appear. 

The Hellenes found a mythology ready made for them in tho 
Iberian countries, in which they settled, and they fdopted Iberian 
terms. To a certain extent, they brought with them Indo-European 
dogmas, and here Sanskrit philology will help us ; but the local 
colony is Iberian. This western country of Asia Minor was, in fact, 
the scat of mythology and tho land of the gods, before the Hellenes 
appeared. In some cases an Indo-European legend may have been 
attached to a local site, but the Hellenes borrowed more than they gave. 

The Sesostris I propose to designate Assyro-Pseudo-Sesostris. 
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Notes on some of the temples of Kashmir , especially those not de- 
scribed by General A. Cunningham, in his Essay published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Septetnber , 1848. — 
By W. G. Cootie, M, A. } Chaplain on duty in Kashmir , during 
the summer of 1865. 

[Received 1st December, 1865.] 

In those notes I have followed as nearly as possible the wording of 
General Cunningham, in his description of the different temples, 
which he visited in Kashmir. 

The temples of Bhaniyar, Wiragat, Manusbal, Narayan Thai, 
Fiittchghur, Dyamun, and Lidar do not seem to have been described 
before. What I have said about those of PanJrethan, the Takht, 
Pathan, Avantiswami, and Marttand, is meant to be supplementary 
to General Cunningham’s accounts of those temples. 

Bhaniyar. 

The buildings at Bhaniyar consist of a lofty central edifice, standing 
in a large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade of fluted pillars 
with intervening trefoil-headed recesses.* The ground plan of the 
temple is a square of 26 \ feet with pilasters at the corners, 4 feet in 
thickness. The interior is a square of 13 £ feet, and the Avails are 
therefore 6} feet thick, which proportion may be considered a strong 
proof, according to General Cunningham’st theory, of the antiquity 
of the building. 

The roof was pyramidal, and the total height of the temple, 
estimated at twice its breadth, would be 53 feet The lowest stones 
of the pyramid remain in some places, and their external slope is 
parallel to that of the sides of the pediments ovdlr the doorways. The 
only entrance ja^hc temple is gained by a broad and lofty flight of 
steps to the NW. W. On each of the other sides there is a porch 
containing a closed doorway. 

These porches are just the same as that of the entrance, each being 
16$ feet wide, with a projection of one foot in advance of the comer 
pilasters. 

# Soo Photograph, No. I.* t Soo Cunningham, p. 249, para. 6. 

* The photographs referred to in thin paper are by Messrs. Sheppard Mid Bourne of Simlah — JSd. 
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The doorways are surmounted by trefoiled arches, 23 feet high ; 
tod the latter are covered by pyramidal pediments, resting on in* 
dependent pilasters. Within the large trefoiled* rfrches, there are 
smaller pyramidal pediments, of which the tympanum is occupied 
with the trefoiled decoration, like that at Bhaumajo,* resting on the 
architrave covering the pilasters of the doorway. 

The pilasters at the corners of the building sustain the entablature, 
and give a look of strength and solidity to the walls, which was 
absolutely required for the vast and massive roof. 

In the interior the walls are plain, except that (as at Narayan 
Thalf) a sort of string-course projects all round, about 12£ feet from 
the floor. It is about a foot high, flat above, and rounded below. 

Over the string-course and resting on it, there is, on each side, a 
semicircular headed recess, about 3 feet high, 2 feet wide, and 1J feet 
deep. Only the one at the back of the building, that is, towards the 
S. S. E., is pierced for a window, the opening being rectangular, and 
about 2 feet high by 1 foot in width. The roof is hollowed out 
into a hemispherical dome, of which the centre is decorated with an 
expanded lotus flower, as in the PayachJ temple. The spandrels of 
the dome are too much injured to show any trace of figures, if any 
ever existed ; but the dome looks as if it were a modern restoration, 
and the whole is overlaid with thick whitewash, concealing the 
material of which it is constructed. There were, however, no figures 
in any other part of the building, except the tympanum of each 
smaller pediment over the architraves of the doorways ; and there the 
remains of heads (for such I took one of them to be) arc now so much 
worn away, that it is impossible to say exactly what they represented. 
The colonnade had no such ornaments. § (Plate XX.) 

The basement of tHe temple is very fine. It is divided into two 
portions, each having the same style of mouldinMM that of the 
Bhaumajo|| basement ; but they differ from it in bSng further pro- 
jected beyond the face of the wall. 

‘ The lower portion is 47 feet square and 5£ feet high ; and the 
upper portion 34J feet square and 6 feet high, with a projection of 4 
feet. Each division of the basement has a massive filleted torus as 
* See Cunningham, plate X. 

f Soo below. § See photograph, No. II. 

% See Cunningham, plate XI. ' || See Cunningham, plate VIII. 
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the crowning member n with a straight fillet above and below. Under 
this is a dado, or plain straight face, which is a little higher than the 
tor as itself. Beneath the dado, is a quirked ovolo of bold projection 
surmounted by a straight fillet, and under this is the plinth, of which 
(as at Bhaumajo) the lower stone projects beyond the upper one. As 
at Payach too, tlioro is a stone drain or water-spout, open at the top, 
for carrying off the water used for the service of the temple. It 
emerges from the building on the W. S. W. side, and projects slightly 
beyond the upper basement ; tho termination of the drain or spout 
being made to represent the open mouth of a large snake or some 
other animal. 

The temple is approached by a flight of twelve steps,* the lower 
six being 11 feet in width, and the upper six 10 feet, enclosed between 
sloping walls one foot in thickness. Besides the sloping walls, the 
lower 6 steps are further supported by flankyig wallsf (as at Avuntis- 
wara,) nearly 6 feet high and 3 T ~ feet thick. 

The temple is enclosed by a pillared quadrangle (Plate IX.) measur- 
ing inside 145 feet by 119 r 5 T feet, the longer sides being to the W. S. W. 
and E. N. E., containing 54 fluted columns. In the middle of the longer 
sides of the colonnade, and of that in rear of the temple, there is a 
pair of large fluted pillars, 12 feet in height aud 15 inches in diameter, 
and 10 feet apart, advanced beyond the line of the peristyle a little 
more than the corresponding pillars at Miirttand. On all these columns 
the transverse architraves, connecting them with the walls of the 
peristyle, arc still standing. The central porticoes, to which these 
large pillars belong, are not gateways, but lead only to small chambered 
recesses, similar to, but a little deeper than, those between* the other 
pairs of pillars. There is, however, one flank entrance to the 
9 quadrangle, viz., between the third pair of pillaSni tho E N. E. side, 
to the south of |jie central porch. This has always been, as it is now, 
closed with a wooden door. 

The quadrangle itself originally contained 48 round fluted pillars 
(of which all but three are still in their places) and six square parallel 
pillars (disposed in tho corners, and on eacli flank of the gateway) ; 
which, together with the six pillars of the central porches and the 
two of the gateway, made up 56 in all. None of the pillars now 

t See Photograph, No. I. 


# See Photograph, No. I. 

13 
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standing seem to have been injured otherwise than by the wear of 
time and the elements ; but from these causes, many of them have 
now lost all trace of fluting. Each pillar of the peristyle is 10 feet 
in height and 13 inches in diameter, with an intercolumniation of 7f 
feet. Immediately behind each pillar there is a square pilaster J 
engaged, of the same height as, and with mouldings similar to those 
of, tlie square corner pillars. The pilasters are 9J inches distant from 
the pillars. Between every pair of pillars there is a chambered recess 
feet by 4 feet, with a trefoil-headed arch covered by a pedi- 
ment, (which pediment) is supported on small pilasters, or rather 
upon half* engaged pillars, as at Avantiswami. The general style of 
the pillars is similar to that of the Marttand colonnade ; but it is 
impossible to say whether the pedimcntal pilasters of the intervening 
recesses were ornamented or not. The tre foiled heads of the recesses 
are joined to the side mouldings of the openings by short horizontal 
returns! (as at Avantiswami). Each pillar is connected with its 
pilaster and with the main wall by a transverse stone beam, which, 
being broader at top than at bottom, bears the appearance of an upper 
capital to the pillar. J “ The greatest and most characteristic distinc- 
tion,' ” therefore, as General Cunningham says, “ between the Arian 
and Classic orders, lies in the disposition of the architrave. In the 
latter it lies immediately over the line of pillars, whilst in the former 
it is placed over the transverse beams.” Nearly all of this entablature 
still exists, but the building has been so much injured by the weather, 
that its character can only be conjectured. It seerns to have been 
much the same as the upper part of that given in No. 2, plate VIII. of 
General Cunningham’s Essay. The upper part of the roof of the 
quadrangle has entirely disappeared, but there can be little doubt that 
it was triangular in lotion. 

The outer walls oi the quadrangle are ornamented by fine deep 
horizontal bands, § the intervals being occupied by rectangular figures 
18 inches high, 13 inches wide, and 4 T 7 T feet apart, the whole being 
surmounted by an entablature of the same design as that of the 
peristyle. The base of the wall is buried deep in accumulated earth 

* See Cunningham, plate XVIII. 

f See Cunningham, plate XVIII, and ante Plate IX. p. 92. 

X See Photograph, (of Marttand colonnade), No, XXIV. 

§ See Photograph, No. Ill 
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and rubbish ; but to the S. W. of the gateway, and on a level with 
the bottom of the fluted torus which crowns its basement, is part of a 
similar torus,* or string-course, projecting from, and running hori- 
zontally along, the face of the wall. This torus no doubt ran along 
‘ the exterior face of the whole quadrangle, and is probably still in good 
preservation below the ground. Lastly, the front wall is ornamented 
at each extremity with a trefoil-headedj* recess covered by a pedinfent, 
the latter resting on half engaged pillars, which are flanked by square 
pilasters J (one-eighth) engaged, in every way like those of the 
interior. - The quadrangle has had two large wells in the W. S. W. 
and E. N. E. corners, probably to supply water for flooding the 
enclosure ; and half way between the steps of the gateway inside and 
the steps of the temple there is a square structure of stone, cut away 
in the centre as if to receive the end of a prop to a raised pathway, f 
sueli as that suggested by General Cunningham as the probable con- 
nection between the gateway and the temple at Marttand. The object 
of erecting temples in the midst of water appears to him to have been 
u to place them more immediately under the protection of the Nagas, 
or human-bodied and snake-tailed gods, who were zealously worshipped 
for ages throughout Kashmir.” 

The entrance or gatcway§ stands in the middle of the N. N. W. 
side of the quadrangle, and is 25.V feet in width, nearly that of the 
temple itself. Outwardly the gateway somewhat resembles the 
temple, in the disposition of its parts and in the decorations of its 
pediments and pilasters. It is open to the N. N. W. and S. S. E., 
and is divided into two distinct portions by a cross wall 3£ feet thick, 
with a doorway in the centre closed by a wooden door. These inner 
and outer porticoes of the doorway are each 16| feet wide and 6£ feet 
deep. Their side walls are decorated each wnh a miniature temple 
having a square-headed doorway, surmounted a pyramidal pedi- 
ment representing a double roof. The tympanum of each compartment 
of these roofs is occupied with the trefoiled decoration, common to 
the Kashmirian buildings, resting on the architrave, as in the door- 
way pediments of the temple itself. The pediment of the gateway, 

* See Photograph, No. III. 

t See Cnnningham, p. 270, para. 25 and Photograph, No. III. 

i See Cunningham, page 273, para. 31, and page 287, para. 8. 

§ Soo Photopraph, No. 111. 
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outside and in, is supported on half engaged fluted pillars, 16 T 5 ¥ feet 
high, and 14 inches in diameter. As at Bhaumajo, the base of the 
tympanum* is reduced t<J two short returns of the horizontal mouldings 
pf the pediment, each of which serves as a sort of upper abacus to the 
pedimental pilasters. The doorway pilasters, supporting the archi- 
trave (2J feet high, and broken through as usual in the temples of 
Kashmir), are as high as the base of the main pilaster capitals, and 
4£ feot higher than those of the quadrangle. Besides the doorway 
pilasters, there are two fluted columns of the same height (including 
a sort of second capital) and 18J inches in diameter, one on.each side 
of the entrance, 7| feet apart, supporting the architrave. The second 
capital corresponds to the transverse beam of the peristyle connecting 
the pillar with its pilaster ; but here it is detached on all sides. It 
is cruciform,t and so projects on eacli side of the capital proper. 
These columns are distant from the square doorway pilasters respec- 
tively about one diameter. The roof of the gateway, like that of 
the temple, has perished ; but it was evidently pyramidal, for tho 
corners of the base of the great pediments (outside and in) remain, 
and their angles are equal to those at the base of the doorway 
pediments. 

The basement of the gateway is approached on either side by a 
flight of six^stepsj 7f feet wide, supported by flank walls 7£ feet in 
length, and terminating in upright stones, § each separated by an 
interval from the main wall, and ornamented with a standing figure, 
said by the pundits to represent a servant of Siva. 

The material of which the buildings are constructed, is & pale, 
coarse granite, of which there seems to be no quarry within reach on 
the left bank of the Jhelum. This circumstance is remarkable, 
considering tho enorffious size and weight of some of the stones 
employed. Mr. Drew, a geologist in the service of H. H. the 
Maharajah, thinks that the blocks of granite must have been earned 
down some of the valleys on the opposite side into the river bed, 
whence they were brought for the construction of the temple. Mortar 
has been used in all parts of the buildings. Opposite the gateway, 

* See Photograph, No. III. 

t See Photograph, No. III. and Cunningham, pp. 269-70, para. 24. 

j See Photograph, No. III. 

§ See Photograph, No, III. 
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across the road, there is a large cistern, (like that attached to the 
central temgle of the second group of buildings beyond Wangat*), cut 
out of a single block of granito. It is GjV Mfet long, 5 feet wide, and 
2* feet high. There is another cisternf of the same kind, but of smaller 
dimensions, close by. 

The Hindoos residing on the spot say that the temple was built by 
one Bonadutt (hence the name Boonyar), whose brother built or 
began a temple at Venapoora beyond Sopur. The situation is very 
fine, in a deodar forest on the left bank of the Jhelum, which roars 
below as it descends in foaming cataracts. Immediately behind, the 
pine-clad hills rise precipitously to a great height. About onc-third 
up, there is a strange formation of rock, resembling a human figure, 
which is said by the pundits to be the petrefaction of an evil spirit, 
who formerly devoured men and women passing that way. A very 
holy fakir, they say, fixed the man-eater for ever where the figure is 
now seen. 

After carefully examining every part of the Bhaniynr buildings, I 
am inclined to think that they are older than the quadrangle at 
MarttandJ, and of about the same age as the temples beyond Wangat. 

They probably owe their escape from the hand of the destroyer to 
their secluded situation, which is quite off all the old thoroughfares 
leading from the Punjab to Kashmir, about three miles lower down 
the Jhelum than Nowshera, on its left bank. 

I found no trace of an inscription on any of the buildings. 

- Temples at Lidar. 

About half a mile beyond Ladoo, anil two miles to the left of the 
road leading from Pampur to Awantipore, there are two temples, one 
surrounded by water, (Plate XIV.) and a smaller one, close by, a little 
higher up the hill side. 

The ground plan of the former is a square of 24 feet, with comer 
pilasters 3J feet thick and 6 inches projected. There is only one 
doorway, to the W. S. W. Its head is semicircular, witli a pyramidal 
pediment slightly projected and divided into two portions, of which 
the upper one is plain, and the other is occupied by a semicircular^ 

* See below, p. 106. t Sec Photograph, No. IIL 

J Sco Cunningham, p. 2G3, para. 10. 
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ornament. The apex of the pediment reaches to the top of the cornice, 
which runs round the top of the walls on the outside. The roof is 
entirely gone. * 

The interior is a circle, the diameter of which diminishes from the 
ground upwards. Four feet from the floor it is 17 t V feet. There 
is a cornice 20 inches high, 9 T V feet above the floor. Its mouldings 
are^the same as those of the lowest course of the cefling of the small 
temple,* viz. three fillets, like those of the Payach dome,f hut that 
the edge of the middle one is round instead of square. 

The diameter of the circle formed by the projecting edge of tho 
cornice is 15 feet. The thickness of the wall at the doorway is 3| 
fefet. The Avail on the inside shows signs of fire having been used, 
perhaps to destroy the roofj which may have been of wood. The top 
of the doorway inside is formed by the underside of the course from 
which the cornice of tho interior is projected. 

There is a drain on the south side, as at Payach, for carrying off 
tho water used in the services of the temple. Tho height of the 
wall outside from the top of the cornice is 10^ feet. The corner 
pilasters stand on a basement 2 T 5 y feet high, and arc 6J inches pro- 
jected beyond the face of the Avail (See Plate XIV.) This basement is 
carried all round the building, except where it is broken by the door- 
way ; the bottom of the basement being on a level with that of tho 
doorway. 

Tho uppermost course of the basement is nearly flush with the 
corner pilasters, but the next two courses project 5£ inches beyond 
the uppermost one. * 

The basement of the temple stands on a platform 48 feet square, 
faced with stone walls, forming a sort of lower basement, as at 
Bhaniyar.J 

The whole stands in the middle of a tank of very clear water * 
which issues from tAvo springs in the N. B. corner. The tank is 
noAV 3 feet deep, but I could not ascertain whether there was a stone 
bottom below tho accumulated mud. The tank has been a square of 
about 70 feet, with stone Avails supporting the bank, now 2 feet above 

* Soe below, p. 100. 

+ See Cunningham, Plate XI. and page 258, para. 10. 

% See Photograph, No. 1. and auto, p. 02. 
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the water line, but much injured. Round the tank there are the 
foundations of walls,"* which seem to have formed a square of 100 feet. 

There is an ancient looking lingam feet high, 1| feet in diameter, 
with 8 flat faces, of dark limestone, standing in tho water near the 
springs which supply the tank. It probably once stood in the*fcentre 
of the temple, like that at the. Takht. 

The round head of the doorway outside has a sort of keystano 
(Plate XIV.), being a projection from the lower face of a stone of Tho 
course next above, as in the entrance to the temple at Marttand,f 
and other Kashmirian arches. 

The smaller of the Lidar temples stands a little above and behind 
( [i . e. to the nortli of) the first. Its ground plan is a square of 10^ feet. 
It has only one doorway, viz., to the west. - All the walls have corner 
pilasters 15 inches thick. 

The doorway has a square top covered by a pediment, which rests 
upon the jambs of the door, the tympanum being occupied by tho 
trefoiled ornament. The trefoil contains a niche which once held 
a figure. This pediment is covered by another, having a trefoiled 
tympanum. The trefoiled arch rests, as usual, upon small pilasters 
on each side of the door, but the pediment is supported upon bold 
square pillars, which are attached to the building by walls of less 
breadth and 8 inches long. The temple in front is a plain copy of 
that at Pandretlian,J or perhaps the original fiom which it w'as taken. 
The capitals of the corner pilasters arc ornamented with two animals 
(I think Bulls) standing hack to back ; and those of the square 
pillars, supporting the principal pediment, are decorated with a bold 
flowered ornament. The roof of the building is pyramidal, but its 
outer facing of stone has disappeared. The wails arc 2 T 1 T feet thick. 
The basement is buried. The interior forms a square of 6 feet, tho 
walls being 7 feet high and plain. 

The ceiling is formed of 9 blocks, four of which rest over Hie 
angles of the walls. The same process is again repeated with an 
upper course of four stones, by which the opening is still further 
narrowed to a square of 2 T ? T feet ; and lastly, the opening is closed by 

# See Cunningham, p. 288, para. 11. 

f Sco Photograph, No. XX11I. 

$ See Photograph, No. V. 
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a single stone without ornament. The edges of the lowest course have 
a plain moulding of three straight edged fillets, 
(Vide woodcuts) and the upper course a similar 
one, except that the central fillet is rounded. 

To the east, and west of the temple are rec- 
tangular foundations, of the same width as, and 
continuous with, that of the templo itself ; but 
there is no trace of surrounding walls. There 
arc, however, numberless hewn stones lying about 
in all directions. From the position of the 

I building, the ground being high on three sidess 

it may once have stood in water, like the other temple. The pcdostal 
of a lingam remains in the centre of the interior. 



£ 

•r* 


Biiaumajo.* 


At Biiaumajo (pronounced Blioomzoo by the natives) there are 
two temples, besides that described by General Cunningham. The 
larger of the two lias been appropriated by the Mnhoniedans for 
a tomb, and disguised as much as possible ; so much so, indeed, 
that when first I visited the cave temple, I did not think it worth 
while examining this other close by, on account of its new and 
plastered appearance. It is, however, in a very perfect state of preser- 
vation, but its details cannot, at present, be seen on account of the 
thick plaster with which the building is in most parts overlaid. The 
pyramidal roof is probably uninjured, but it idWburied in a mound 
of earth surmounting the square Mahomedan roof, which now disguises 
the nature of the building. With some difficulty, I obtained admission 
to the interior, which I found to be a square of 8 feet. The ceiling 
is like that of the smaller temple at Lidar.f There is a door on the 
north side, but the other walls are covered with plaster, rendering it 
iu||)0ssiblc to see whether they once had doors or not. The third 
temple, however, on the west of the tomb, has only one door, viz., 
to the north. 

The exterior is a square* of 16 J feet, with corner pilasters 2 feet 
1^ inches thick. There are porches with high tref oiled arches on 

* See Cunningham, pago 251, and the Bishop’s letter to the Asiatic Society, 
1865. 

f See onto, p. 09. 
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all the sides* I could not find out how far the porches project beyond 
the walls, owing to the plaster ; but the one on the river side (where 
the door is) projects 3 feet beyond the small pilasters which support 
the doorway pediment. 

The intervening spaces between the sides of the porches and the 
corner pilasters are filled in with mortar. 

The small pediment of the doorway within the trefoiled 
like that of the cave temple,* but is supported on indepe 
pilasters of its own. The porches are 11 feet one inch wide. 

To the west of the temple abovo described, also on the bank of 
the river, are the remains of a smaller temple of the same kind. Its 
interior is a square of 7 feet, with a roof like that of the smaller 
- temple at Lidar.f Below the roof is a cornice of three square edged 
fillets, like those of both courses of the ceiling. 

Tho building has, I think, had no comer pilasters. It has porches 
on all four sides, 5 inches projected. The only opening is on the north 
side : the other porches containing closed doorways, which, like the 
porch pediments, are an exact copy of those of the cave temple.}; 
The exterior of the roof has been destroyed. 

Temples near Wangat. 

About 3 miles above Wangat, on the right bank of the river 
Kanknai, are two groups of temples of all sizes, more or less in 
a state of ruin. 

* The first group, vte., that nearest to Wangat, consists of six tem- 
ples^ with a gateway and an enclosing wall. (See woodcut, p. 102 ) 
The ground plan of the principal building is a square of 25 feet, with 
pilasters at the corners 3f feet in thickness, and having a projection 
of two inches beyond the temple walls. There are four porches 14£ 
feet wide, with a projection of 2f feet beyond the comer pilasters. On 
two sides they contain closed doorways, the recesses of which (ljjjte 
those at Pathan||) once held linga , whose pedestals are still in their 
places. 

The porches were all surmounted by pediments of high pitch, covering 
trefoiled arches, which rest on £ engaged square pilasters. Over each 

# See Cunningham, plate X. + See ante , page 99. J See Cunningham, plate X. 

§ See Cunningham, p. 273, para, 31. || See Cunningham, p. 283, para. 1. 

14 
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A. Massive wall forming facing to hill. J. (On top). Steep mountain side co- 

B. B. Foundation of original wall of vered with jungle, 

enclosure. J.J. (On sides). Denso jungle. 

C. Gateway. K. Temple to west. 

D. Base of lingam. L. Temple to east. 

E. Road to second group. N. Road to Wangat. * 

H. Temple to west. R.R.R. Kanktuii river. 

doorway, within the large trefoil arch, is a pyramidal pediment, of which 
the tympanum is occupied with the trefoil ornament, resting on the 
architrave which covers the pilasters of the doorways. The base of the 
great pediment of the porches is on a level with that of the capital of the 
comer pilasters, but the upper portions of these pediments have 
disappeared. There were two entrances, to the E. N. E. and W. 3! 
W. respectively. The former has the remains of short flanking walls 
(afterwards added, it would seem) projecting 2JL feet beyond the 
porch. They do not appear to have risen higher than the base of 
the capitals of the porch pilasters. The roof is still standing, and is 
pyramidal, but its outer facing of stqne has fallen, forced out, probably, 
by the expansion of the roots of a tall fir and other trees, which grew 
out of the pyramid. The interior, which has been much injured by 
fire, is a square of 17 feet, the walls below the cornice being 18 J feet 
high, and plain; but the roof forms a hemispherical dome, 17 feet 
in diameter, of which the centre has been decorated by a large 
expanded lotus flower. The cornice is one foot high, with a moulding 
of three bands ; the upper two projecting each beyond the one below it. 
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The stones of the interior of the dome diminish in size, from about 
1} feet long and 6 inches wide in the lower courses, to squares of about 
six inches near the centre. The foundation of the dome is formed of 
large blocks of stone, about 2 feet high, decorated with three straight 
edged fillets as at Payach,* the two upper ones broad and projecting 
each beyond that immediately below it, and the lowest narrowest. 
The spandrels of the dome are plain and horizontal. ^ 

Within a few yards of the principal temple, to the north, themure 
the remains, more or less ruined, of five small temples, three to the 
east (L), and two to the west (H and K). All but one of them are 
built on the same general plan as the temple already described, but 
have only one door each. The two to the west have their doors to 
the east and south respectively. The doorway of the latter (H) is 
like that of the temple A of the second group, described below. The 
other three sides of II are decorated each with a miniature double* 
roofed temple, but without an enclosing porch like those of A. It has a 
water-spout on the north-west side. The other temple on the west(K) 
has Been a copy of the principal building, without the second doorway, 
Of the other three small temples, that corresponding in position 
to the one nearest the central building on the west, has its door to 
the south east, and is built on the same plan as H. So has the next 
one to it (almost touching it) on its north-east side. Its walls have 
been plain on three sides, and there is a waterspout on the west. The 
third of these temples, almost touching the first (on its north side), has 
four doorways ; that on the east being larger than the others, with 

(I think) a flight of steps to tho east. 
(L). It has a stone water-spout 
projecting on the N. W. W. side. 
In the interior the walls are plain. 
The ceiling (as in the Pandrethan 
temple, f Plato XVIII.) is formed 
of 9 blocks, four of which rest over 
the angles of the walls and reduce 
the opening to a square. The satue 
process is again repeated with an 
upper course of four stones, by which the opening is still further nar* 

# See Cunningham, p, 268, para. 10. t See Cunningham, p. 288, para. 10 t 
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rowed to a square Of 2| feet ; and lastly this opening is covered by a 
single stone, decorated with a large expanded lotas surrounded by a nar- 
row square moulding, whose angles bisect the sides of the upper open- 
ing of the ceiling. All the angles are occupied by a flowered ornament 
of three leaves, something like that of the upper part of the tympa- 
num in the niche of the upper roof at Payach.* 

be gateway, about 22J feet wide, is to the N. N. E. of the 
cipal temple, almost in the N. E. corner of the enclosing wall, 
and about 30 feet from tho nearest of the smaller temples. It was 
divided into two chambers, and had two columns on each front ; one 
on either side of the entrance and supporting the architrave, as in 
the Uhaniyar gateway .f The surrounding wall formed on two sides 
a facing and support to the platform, on which the temples stand. 
On one of these sides, viz. that to the east, the wall is over 20 feet 
high in some places, and is built of small thin dark-coloured stone 
without mortar. On another side, viz. that on which the gateway is, 
and the furthest from the river, only the foundation remains ; but 
14 feet beyond it there is a second wall, very massive, built of rbugh 
blocks of stone, and forming a facing to the hill. It has evidently 
been erected at a later date, to protect the temples and the gateway 
from a landslip (probably), which threatened to bury them all in its 
descent towards the river. 

There is built up in this wall a fragment of the pediment of one of 
the smaller temples. At the S. W. corner of the enclosure there is 
the base of an enormous lingam , feet in diameter. 

Prom the N, E. corner of the first group of temples there was a 
road- way flanked with large stones, leading down to the second group, 
a few hundred yards distant. Half way down, a little tq the right 
of the road, are the ruins of a small solitary temple, but so much 
injured that it is impossible to make out the original form of the 
building. Close to it is a block of granite (measuring 10 feet iu 
length, 16 inches in height, and 26 inches in thickness) which seems 
to have formed part of the facing wall of a resting-place just above it, 
where the base of a small column is still in its place, at one corner of 
a rectangular platform. A little further down the road, on the same 
side, is another rectangular platform, which seems to have been the 
# See Cunningham, plate No. XII. 

t See ante, p. 96, and Photograph, No. III. * 
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basement of a lara durree, or some such structure, 100 feet long and 
67 feet wide. It must have had a broad open verandah all round. 
The bases of the pillars on one of the longer sides (viz. that to the 
east), eight in number, are all but one still in their places. Thp 
pillars were fluted and two feet iu diameter, with an intercolumniatiqu 
of nearly 12J feet. Numerous fragments of them aro lying about in 
all directions. 

The uppermost course of the basement stones (on which tho pillars 
stood) are 15 inches high, and project about 5 inches over those of the 
second course (which is almost entirely buried in .the ground). - In the 
centre of the platform there are the remains of what appear to have been 
the walls of an apartment. 

' About 20 yards to the N. E. of the platform there are the ruins of tho 
enclosing wall of the second group of temples eleven in number, (see 
woodcut below), with the remains of a gateway in the centre, about 
22 T ^ feet wide, similar to that belonging to the first group.* Like 



References. 

A. to G. Temples. K. Small temple on lull side. 
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(the latter, it was divided into two chambers, and had flanking 
pillars to the front and rear, like those at Bhaniyar.*j* Their 
# See mte, p. 104. t See Photograph, No. Ill, 
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bases on the river side are stilt in their places. Immediately 
inside the gateway, to the left, are the ruins of a small temple A, like 
those of the first group. Its only entrance, a trefoiled arch covered 
by a pediment resting op independent pilasters, looks to the N. E. 
i . e. in the direction of the central building. Over the doorway 
pediment, and resting on square pilasters, is another trefoiled arch, 
occupying the tympanum of the porch pediment. The square pilasters 
project 16 inches, and are attached to tho building by short walls, as 
at Pandrethan.* The other three walls are ornamented with similar 
porches, projecting about 6 inches, and containing each the front of a 
miniature temple with two roofs. The recesses once held linga . f The 
interior is blocked up with the debris of the roof. 

Between A and the principal temple, and a little to the north of 
them, are the ruins of another temple (B), of which the basement 
alone remains, amid a heap of huge stones, earth, and jungle. The 
ground plan of this building was a square of about 18 feet with corner 
pilasters 2f feet thick, and four porches projecting about 14 inches 
beyond the pilasters. 

Close to the central and principal temple, at its N. W. corner, is a 
huge cistern (like those at BhaniyarJ), cut out of a single block of 
granite, 15 feet long, 7^ feet wide, and 3 feet high, with a projecting 
spout on the W. S. W., one of the shorter sides. 

The central building here is much more injured than that of the 
former group, and is buried half way up the porches on two sides. 
It appears, however, to have been very much like the corresponding 
temple of the first group, but it had only one entrant, viz. towards 
the W. S. W. facing the gateway. 

The interior is a square of 17 feet. The lowest course of the dome, 
consisting of 8 stones, each 2% inches high, has not the mouldings 
which the other dome has in this place, but seems to have had one 
narrow plain moulding at the edge, and above it there is a concave 
course, about 18 inches high, with a moulding resembling the frieze 
of entablature No. 2, (of Marttand), given by General Cunningham 
*on plate VIII accompanying his Essay.. The entrance has the remains 
of projecting walls§, like those of the large temple in the first group, ' 

* See Cunningham, plate XXL f See Cunningham, p. 283, and plate No, XX, 

J See write, p. 97. § See mte, p. 102, 
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The corner pilasters of this temple are 4 feet thick, the ground plan 
being a square of 25 feet, as in the other case, A few yards to the 
S. S. E. of the central temple is a small one (C), seven feet square, 
with one round-headed doorway 3£ feet witjp, having mouldings the 
same as those of G, and looking in the same direction as that of 
the principal building. On the other three sides, there aTe similar 
porches with closed square headed doorways. The basement (of 
which part only is above the ground) seems to have been like that of 
Bhaumajo.* The entablature over the doorways, beneath the base 
of the pyramidal pediment, liko the entablature over the corners of 
the building (on each side of the pediment) is decorated like feeze 
No. 2, of the Marttand entablature, shewn by General Cunningham, 
The porches project 4J inches. The interior is a square of 4f feet. 
The roof is constructed of horizontal courses, like these of L. (Wood- 
cut on p. 102.) The uppermost stone is decorated with an ex- 
panded lotus flower. The two lower courses are ornamented each with a 
moulding of three square-edged fillets, like those of the Payacli dome.f 
To the N. N. E. and S. S. W. of this small temple are the ruins of 
two others. That in the former direction (1>), a mere heap of ruins, 
had its only entrance on the same side as that of the central temple. 
The other (E) is a heap of huge stones, scarcely ono of which is in 
its original place. Eight feet behind the S. S. W. temple is a fourth 
small one (F), with a square headed doorway which has plain 
perpendicular and horizontal mouldings. There are similar doorways 
on the other sides, but only that on the N. N. W. has an opening* 
The interior i§fca square of feet. The roof has been formed of 
horizontal courses, of which the lowest alone remains, forming a 
square opening of about 4 feet. Tho walls are 20 inches thick. 

There has been another small tempi# to the S. S. W. of that last 
described, but it is now only a heap of stones ; and on its N. W. side 
I think there are the foundations of one, if not two, more temples* 

To the N. N. E. of the central building are the ruins of a very elegant I; 
temple (G), the interior of which formed a square of about 
feet. The walls were plain, with a cornice of 3 horizontal bands, ' 
the centre one having a rounded edge. The walls are 2 r 7 T feet thick* 


* See Cunningham, plate No. X. 


f See Cunningham, plate No. XL 
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, The only entrance is to the S. S. W. The head of the doorway is 
round, and has a few parallel and perfectly plain mouldings, which are 
joined to the similar mouldings of the sides by short horizontal returns. 
To the N. E. of the last* and a few feet only distant, are the ruins of 
another small temple, the ground plan of which was a square of 6£ feet. 

The wall enclosing all of those buildings, has been plain and very 
massive. Many of the stones are still in their places on the N. N. W. 
side, some of them being 7 feet long, 22 inches high, and 22 inches 
thick. The wall measures 161 feet by 118 feet, the longer sides 
beijjjg towards the river and the hill respectively. On the former 
side the wall forms a support to the platform on which the temples 
stand ; and on the latter, a facing to the hill side, which has either 
been cut away to form the quadrangle, or has subsequently come 
down in a landslip, threatening to bufy all the buildings in its descent 
towards the river. Wherever the lower pail of the wall remains and 
is visible on the outside (as it is near the gateway), there is a string 
course, like that at Bhaniyar.* 

Immediately beyond the enclosing wall, at its N. N. W. corner, is 
a tank (T) of most delicious water, very cold and clear. The bottom of 
the tank is considerably above the level of the quadrangle, which 
might therefore have been kept flooded from the tank. The water 
issues from the hill on the N. W. W. side of the tank, through the 
stones of the wall, and was probably the cause of this site being 
selected for all these buildings. Not only the temples, but the 
neighbourhood is now forsaken by all human beings, and there is not 
a resident Hindu for many miles. But the spring (S^|ill runs on tho 
same as ever, affording another instance of the temporary nature of 
man’s greatest devices compared with that of things not human. 

To the west of the tank, ^nd the north of the second group of 
temples, on the hill side, and almost buried in the ground, are the 
ruins of a small solitary temple. The roof is broken into two portions 
(like that of the Payach tcmplef), of which the upper one, a pyramid 
formed of a single stone 2£ feet square, is still in its place. 

The situation of the two groups of buildings is very wild and 
tecHded, but not grand like that of the Bhaniyar temple. 

# Bee ante , p. 94, and Photograph, No. III. 

I t Boo Cunningham, plate No. XII. 
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They are on the right bank of the Kanlcnai river, about 3 miles 
above Wangat, and not on the Braliimsur stream, where the latter 
place is incorrectly marked in the trigonometrical survey map. The 
Kanknai is nearer to the temples than the Jhelum is to that of 
Bhaniyar, and is quite as noisy as the latter river, but its dimensions 
are much less. The mountains on both sides of the stream above the 
temples rise to a great height and are very steep. They are covered 
with forests of pine and fir ; and, not far distant to the N. N. E,, 
the head of the valley is dosed by a bare, dark green bill, with the 
snow still remaining in its clefts on the 27th of July. The tables 
are built of a coarse, pale granite, like that used at Bhaniyar^and 
mortar is found in most of the buildings. There are tall firs growing 
out of the roof of the principal temple of each group, and many of 
the smaller temples have been^tnuch injured by other trees forcing 
their way through the walls. 

The best way to the temples from Srinagar is by Gundurbul, 
Kuchnungul, and Wangat. 

Dyamon, between Nowsiiera and Uri. 

On the left bank of the Jhelum, between Nowshera and Uri, and 
about 3 } miles from the latter place, are the ruins of a fine temple and 
gateway, similar to those of Bhaniyar.* There has been also a sur- 
rounding quadrangle, but very little of it remains. 

The ground plan of the temple is a square of 23 feet, with corner 
pilasters 2g feet thick and six inches projected beyond the walls of 
the building. ^Khe porches, of which three contain closed doorways, 
are each 1G wide, with a projection of • If feet. The doorways 
have square heads with plain straight mouldings, and are surmounted 
by pediments containing the trefoil ornament. The pediments are 
supported on half engaged fluted pillars. The only entrance, viz. to 
tlic W. N. W., is approached by a flight of steps like that of 
Bhaniyar. f 

The interior is a square of 12 feet, but is nearly filled up with the 

debris of the pyramidal roof. The interior walls had a cornice of 

three plain mouldings, like those of one of the larger temples at 

Wangat.f Part of the pyramidal roof is still standing. It has been 

* See ante , p. 91, and Photographs, Nos* I. IT. III. and XTIT. 
f See Photograph, No. I. t See ante, p. 102, 

15 
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very massive, but hollow. The basement of the temple is like that 
of Bhaniyar,* but a good deal of it is concealed by earth and jungle. 

The steps of the temple are about 19 J feet from those of the 
gateway, but the latter are covered with earth and fragments of stone. 

The exterior face of the surrounding wall has been ornamented 
like that at Bhaniyar, f and there were two recesses in the cornets of 
the front wall, like those at Marttand and Bhaniyar. The colonnade 
of the interior has entirely disappeared, if any ever existed. I found 
no fragments of small columns, like those of the Bhaniyar peristyle; 
but^ie quadrangle is so filled up with earth, fragments of stone, 
treelWnd jungle, that whole pillars may be concealed from view. 
I think there was a peristyle ; because behind the temple I found 
part of a basement, like that on which the columns of the peristyle 
stand at Bhaniyar % ^ 

The gateway is built on the same plan as that at Bhaniyar, § and 
is 23 \ feet wide. It is divided into two compartments, each 1 7 feet 

by feet. The short side walls of each compartment are decorated 

with two trefoil headed niches, one above the other, with pyramidal 
pediments. The upper part of the gateway has disappeared, but 

fragments of the four large fluted columns which supported the 

architrave, are lying about in the neighbourhood, and also the capital 
of one of these columns, elaborately carved with small figures and 
flowered ornaments. Nearly the whole of the outer wall of the 
quadrangle is still standing, but its character is concealed, in most 
parts, by the earth which on three sides is up to the top of the wall. 
The whole of the ruins arc so buried in jungle tha^ppassed along 
the road, on my way to Kashmir, without noticing them at all. The 
material is black stone (I think limestone) 7# streaked with veins of 
white marble. 

The situation is wild, like that of the Bhaniyar temple, the hill 
rising to a great height immediately behind the ruin, 

Manus Bal. 

At the S. E. comer of the lake of Manus Bal, there is a small 
temple, of which the roof only was above the water on the 9th of 

* See Photograph, No. I. J See Photograph, No. II. 

\ See Photograph, No. III. § See Photograph, No. Ill, 
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August. (Plate XIX.) In. the winter, I was told, the building 
stands on dry ground. At other seasons the whole is sometimes below 
the surface of the lake. 

The roof is very like that of the Payach temple,* being broken into 
two distinct portions by an ornamental band ; each portion being 
formed of a single stone. The upper stone is 5 feet square at its 
base, and is plain on all sides. The ornamental bandf is like that of 
Payach, divided into spaces alternately projecting and retiring. The 
latter are square and occupied by the lotus ; but the projecting ends 
are carved into upright mouldings, slightly rounded at t^ and 
bottom, and surmounted by a straight and horizontal band. The 
north, south, and cast- sides of the lower portion of the roof are 
plain. The top seems to have been crowned by a melon-like 
ornament, of which the base only remains. 

The temple appears to be a square of about 6 feet, and has only 
one doorway, to the west, covered by a pyramidal pediment, which 
is divided into two portions by a horizontal return of the side 
mouldings, as in the case of the Marttand colonnade. J The upper 
portion is occupied by the head and shoulders of a figure holding a 
sort of staff in the left hand, and with something, which I could not make 
out, under the left arm. (See Plate XLX.) I 11 the niche (like those at 
Payach§) formed by the trefoil over the doorway, there is a sitting 
figure, holding a sort of club in the left hand. The angles of the lower 
portion of the doorway pediment, below the horizontal moulding and 
above the trefoil, are occupied each with Snaked figure leaning against 
the head of^wle trefoil, and holding up over the arch a sort of waving 
scarf, which is passed on through their other hands. 


Lanka. 

On Lanka island there arc the ruins of a very fine temple. Its 
ground plan appears to have been a square of 34J feet, with a sort of 
antechamber to the S. E. E., which is 11 feet wide, including the 
walls. The latter are 2 T 5 T feet thick. This antechamber projects 
5f feet beyond tho walls of the Naos. The exterior walls of the 
temple are ornamented with two rows of deep niches with cinq-foiled 

* See Cunningham, plate No. XII. J Sec Cunningham, plate No. XVI. 

t See Cunningham, plate No. Xll f § See Cunningham, plate No. XU, 
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heads, flanked by half engaged fluted columns. The wall on each 
side of the antechamber has three of these niches in each row, i . e, 
12 niches in all. 

There are many small pillars lying about, almost uninjured, and 
more fragments of similar pillars. The columns measure 8 feet 6J 
inches, including base and capital, the latter being like that of tha 
small pillars of the Marttand* peristyle, but with beading between 
the egg-shaped ornaments. The capital of these pillars is 14 § inches 
in height. They have 6 flutes, and their diameter is 16 J inches. 
The exterior face of the walls of the antechamber have only one of the 
niches in each row. ^ 

The doorway is to the 8 S. E., but I did not feel sure that there 
had not been doors on the other sides also. 

On the S. S. E. side of the island there is a flight of steps with 
flanking walls ; and close by, in the water, a large 
Ungam. There arc heaps of hewn stone on all sides 
of the island at the water’s edge, including fragr 
ments of square headed doorways, pyramidal pedi- 
ments, &c., and I think the island must all have 

been surrounded by a quadrangular waH, with a 

peristyle and recesses on the interior, as at Mari- 
46* & in tand. 

Near the steps are the remains of a cistern like 
the smaller oncf at Bhaniyar. The building stands 
on a basement, of which a woodcut is given in the 


2 •] in 
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margin. 


Narayan Tiial. 

This temple stands in a small tank} on the right hand side of the 

road, going from Baramula to Mozufferabad, and about 2| miles to 

the S. W. of the former place. It is situated in a hollow at the foot of 

the hills, and is buried in trees ; and it may, therefore, oasily escape 

the notice of travellers who are not looking out for it. The temple 

is a sqrjare of feet, w ; th plain walls. There is only one doorway 

3 t * t feet high, and 8 feet wide, on tho east side, its top being formed 

* See Cunningham, plate No. XV, and pinto No. VI f, fig. 6. 
t See an (u, p. 07. % See photograph, No, XVII. 
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by the ends of two stones, whoso lower corners aro rounded off, 
forming an arch one foot high. The walls aro formed of eight courses, 
of which two are below the surface of the water. 

The roof of the temple is a low pyramid, also formed of eight 
courses, of which the lowest projects a few inches beyond the face of 
the walls. The second course from the top of the roof is formed of 
one stone, 4f feet square at the bottom, and feet high. Over it 
are three small stones, forming the uppermost course, of which the 
centre is pierced with a hole, 6 inches in diameter, apparently made 
to receive the end of^ finial that is wanted to complete the pyramid. 

The interior is a square of feet, and is 9 r 5 T feet high. The floor 
was in July more than a foot below the surface of the water. The 
inside walls are formed of horizontal courses, each consisting of four 
stones only, one on each side of the building. The course over the 
doorway is slightly projected and rounded, forming a sort of string 
course along the walls. Above it are eight courses ; the sides of lift 
^Jmilding diminishing in length as they near the top, and the slope of 
the walls being straight. 

The uppermost course of the intorior walls, forming a small square 
opening, is crowned by a single flat stone. 

There are a great many stones lying about the tank, but I could 
not find the foundation of an enclosing wall,* and, owii% to the rushes 
and other weeds which abound in the water, I could not ascertain 
whether the bottom of the tank had been flagged or not. I did not 
find any part of the pedestal of a linyam in the temple. 

The tank is fed by a running stream, which comes from a spring 
in the side of the hill immediately behind. 

Some of the stones of the temple walls are 9| feet long and 13 
inches high. 

Futteiigiiuii, Kashmir. # 

After crossing the hill at the end of the valley, about two miles 
from Baramula, on the way to Nowsliera, a short distance off the 
road, to the left, towards Gul-murg, tlferc are the ruins of a grand 
temple, in a village called (since Runjecfc Sing's conquest of the 
country) Futtohghur. Runjeot had a fort built round the temple, 
* Sec Cunningham, p. 288, para. 11. 
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using the stone of its pyramidal roof, and probably of its enclosing 
quadrangle, for the construction of his walls of defence. The ground 
plan of the temple is a square of 4 feet. There were four porches, 
each 27 J feet wide, with a projection 3^ feet beyond the temple walls. 
The only door was on the W. N. W. side, the other three porches con- 
taining closed doorways, like those at Bhaniyar.* The doorways had 
pyramidal pediments, the tympanum being occupied by the trefoil 
ornament, and were supported on half engaged fluted columns, with 
capitals decorated with the egg-shaped ornament.*)- The doorway 
pediments were surmounted by those of the porch^ with noble trefoiled 
arches occupying the tympanum ; the principal pediments being sup- 
ported on fine square pilasters, and the arches resting, as usual, on 
half engaged square pillars of their own. The corner pilasters are 7£ 
feet thick, and 4 J inches projected. The capitals of the square pilasters, 
like the entablature of the exterior walls, were ornamented with small 
IrefoiMieaded niches, containing naked human figures standing ; and 
over them was a row of lotus flowers in small square panels. The 
interior measures 29 feet across, and seems to have been octagonal, 
the four principal sides measuring each 18 J feet, and the other four 
each 9 feet ; but the whole building is buried in earth and the debris 
of the roof nearly up to the top of the doorways, audit is consequently 
not possible Ifc take all the measurements accurately. Some of the 
stones (black limestone?) are very large, measuring 10 feet in length 
feet in height, and 3| feet in thickness. From the exterior face 
of the porch to the back of the recess formed by the closed doorway is 
8J feet. 

Tjswan. * 

About a mile to the left of the road beyond Bimbaga, at a village called 
Tewan, ijear the foot of the hills, there are the ruins of a temple built 
after the plan of the principal temples beyond Wangat, but of smaller 
dimensions. It has only one door, viz. to the south ; but there are por- 
ches, similar to that on the south, on the other three sides, containing 
closed door- ways. The roof is entirely gone, and the walls look as if 
they would very soon topple over. The basement is buried. The 

* See photograph, No. I. 
t See Cunningham, plato VIII. fig. 6. 
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interior is a square of about 11 feet. The temple seems to have stood 
in a tank, and to have had an enclosing wall. Immediately behind 
is the steep hill side, covered with fine spreading cedars. 


Temples at Patiian Sugandheswara .* 

The inner chamber of this, the smaller of the two Pathan temples, 
is, as Cunningham says, “ quite plain,” except that in the west wall 
there arc four small niches in^a line, 5J feet from the floor, two with 
trefoiled heads and two square-headed. To the right of the gateway 
ruins there is a fragment of a fluted column, one foot in diameter, •like 
those of the Avantis#Wi peristyle, and, a little further to the front, 
a fragment of a larger fluted column (having 20 flutes) lg feet in diameter. 

Down each flute there is a flat band, one inch 
wide, slightly projected. Near the latter frag- 
ment there arc pieces of two trefoil-headed 
arches, and the capitals (with parts of tiro 
shafts) of two of the colonnade pilasters. 
There is also, on the same spot, the base (22 
inches square) of a small column, cut on three 
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sides only. 


Sankara Gaureswara. 


Nearly opposite this, the larger of the two Pathan temples, on the 
left hand side of the road in a bagh of cherry trees, there is a fragment 
of a small fluted columnf (having 1G flutes), one foot in diameter, 
similar to that of the Pampur peristyle. The fragment measures about 
3 feet in length, and is standing up out of the ground, marking the 
site of a Mahomeclan grave. And in a field to the east of the temple, there 
is another fragment of the same or a similar pillar. In the village of 
Pathan, I found the base of a small column like that described near 
Sugandheswara, and another of a larger column. In and -about the 
village, there are numberless huge stones, squared and otherwise carved, 
which probably belonged to the enclosure of one or both of the temples. 
To the east of the entrance porch of the larger temple, at 90 w feet 
distance, there is the foundation of a wall of squared stones, and I 
thought I could trace the foundation of a gateway. 

t Sco Cunningham, page 283. 


# Sec Cunningham, pago 281, 
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Kohil. 

At Kohil, between Awantiporc and* Payach, there is a miniature 

temple, cut out of one stone, 
standing near a Mahomedan 
tomb, within an enclosing 
wall of recent construction. 
(See woodcut.) The interior 
of the temple is a cube of 
15 inches, with the centre 
of the roof hollowed out into 
a dome ; and the walls are 
5 inches thick. 

The exterior walls are 2 
feet long without corner 
pilasters, and there is only 
one entrance. On three sides there are closed doorways, with pe- 
diments like that of the entrance. The apex of the doorway pedi- 
ment is on a level with the top of the lower division of the roof, as 
at Payach,* and projects 5 inches beyond the roof at the same level. 
As at Payach, also, tho pediment is unbroken, and contains the trefoil 
ornament. The doorway pilasters project one inch beyond the face of 
the wall. The basement of tho temple, and the upper division of the 
roof are missing. 

At the same place there are the bases of 3 small columns, whose 
diameter has been S inches. Of tlicir bases, the plinth is 7 inches high 
and 11 J inches wide. The upper member also is square, and somewhat 
like that of the Marttand peristyle columns,! 3 inches high. 

Drubciama. 

Between Ramoo and Shapuyon, a few yards fiom the road, on high 
ground, near Drubgama, is a miniature temple, like that at Kohil, cut 
out of a single block of stone 2 feet inches square, and 4 feet 5^ 
incites high. 

It has one door to the south, with ahorse shoe-shaped arch, covered 

by a pyramidal pediment, broken into two portions by a return of the 

* Son Cunningham, plate XII, 
t Jbid, plate XV. 
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side mouldings. The upper portion is occupied by a small trefoil 
ornament, and the lower one contains a small round ornament! resting 
on the base, thus : 



The width of the porch on the south side is 2 feet. On the north 
side there is a recess like those of the Patlian temples,* with a cinq- 
foiled head, covered by a pyramidal pediment broken into two portions 
of which the lower one is occupied by a flowered ornament. A larger 
pediment supported on half engaged pillars surmounts the former one. 
The east and west walls have porches very slightly projected, with 
pyramidal pediments resting on the jambs of square-headed doorways. 
The tympanum of the pediment is occupied by a large trefoil ornament. 

The roof of the temple has been formed of two stones, of which the 
upper one has disappeared, as is the case in the Kohil model. 

The temple seems to have stood in a very small tank faced with 
stone walls. I could not find any trace of a basement. In front of 
the temple there are stones which I took for the foundation of a small 
rectangular building. 

PANDEETHAN.f 

The floor of this temple on the 7th of August was 3^- feet below the 
surface of the water, and above it there were 5^ feet of wall. The 
opening on the south:): (differing from those on the other three sides) 
appears to have been made subsequently. Its sides are not splayed 
like those of the other doorways, and seem not to have been regularly 
cut, but rudely broken away. In fact, one stone on the west side of 

* See Cunningham, p. 283, para. 1* 
f Idem , page 283. 
j Idem, p. 287, para. 9 * 

16 
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the opening is not flush with the rest, but projects a couple of inches 
or so beyond the general level of the face of the wall. I think there 
had been originally a closed doorway outside on the south, like those 
at Bhaniyar* and that the interior of the wall on that side was originally 
built up and plain. 

General Cunningham’s drawing of the ceiling of the temple is not quite 
complete. From the accompanying very accurate sketch made by Mr. 
It. T. Burney of the Civil Service, (Plate XVIII.), it will be seen that 
the angles of the square in which the beaded circle is, are occupied by 
naked human figures, as well as the angles of the other squares. These 
innermost figures have both arms outstretched, like those at Payachf 
seeming to hold up the circle. Thoy have drapery about their shoulders, 
resembling light scarfs. The brackets supporting the cornice were 
once ornamented, and show marks of great violence having been used 
to destroy the carving. Each appears to have represented human 
head ; for on several of them there still remains on both sides what looks 
like plaited hair. The pediment pilasters project 5 inches beyond 
those supporting the trefoilod arches. The comer pilasters of tho 
building are 1 foot 10J inches thick. I found what I took for mortar 
in all parts of the building. 


Marttand.J 

The middle chamber of tho centre edifice is 14 feet by 6| feet \ 
and the innermost one, the naos of the Greeks, is 18 feet by 13J feet, 
having the remains of a cornice, about 18 inches high, in the S. E. comer. 
I could find no trace of trefoil-headed panels or any other ornament on 
the outer walls of the quadrangle. 

The large pillars at the extremities of the wall (in which the 
gateway is) outside, have, I think, supported the pediments of cells 
like those in the front wall at Bhaniyar. § 

The leading feature of .the entablature of the middle chamber is 
the cinqfoiled headed arch, resting upon small half engaged hexagonal 
pillars. See woodcut oA next page. 

s 

* See ante, p. 92. 

< f Cunningham, plate No. XII. 

% Ibid, page 268. 

§ Ibid, p. 270, para. 26, and Photograph, No. XXIII. 
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The soffits of the arch, leading from the arddhahmndapa or porch, 
to the antaralaor mid-temples, is highly decorated. (See Cunningham, 
plate XVI. and woodcut overleaf.) 

t ' 


lHlflnHil ■) 



Takht-i-Suliman * 


With all deference to General Cunningham, I should call the ground 
plan of this temple a square t of 14| feet, with projections on each side. 

The diameter of the interior of the temple is 15J-. The thickness of 
the wall on each side of the door is 5f feet, and the doorway is projected 
2 feet. * 

Only one side of the enclosing wall is perfect; and it contains 14 ^ 
rectangular recesses. The wall on another side is partly standing, and 
seems to have contained IB recesses. Those walls each measure 2S 
feet in length on the inside. The outside of the wall is quite pUin.J 

» 


« 

t 

t 


Chxnningham, page 247. 

[bid, p. 270, para. 25, and Photograph, No. XXI. 
[bid, p. 250, para. 18. 





(Soffits of entrance arch of Temple. Marttand.) 


The sloping walls, flanking the steps leading from the entrance, are 
2f feet thick. The surrounding walls and the entrance are in much 
"better preservation than the temple itself. The entrance has a round 
top (like those of the arched recesses in the rectangular panels*), whereas 
the doorway of the temple is narrow and pointed. For these and other 
reasons, I believe the surrounding wall and the steps to be much more 
recent in date than the temple. 


* See Cunningham, p. 200, para. 8. 
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I was assisted in taking the above measurement by W. Eimslie, Esq., 

M. D. 

To the north of the temple, a few feet distant, there is a small 
rectangular building. Its interior is 11 feet by 10£ feet, and the 

walls are feet thick. The 
roof is formed of large plain 
slabs, supported on four hori- 
zontal stone beaifl|gA5 inches 
wide, and 6J high. 

Each of these beams is formed 
of two stones. These beams 
again rest, in the centre, on 
another stone beam (formed of 
2 pieces) lOj- feet long, 11 
inches high and 16 inches wide, 
and supported on two stone pillars (of 8 flat faces each) without 
bases. Including the capitals, the pillars are 4 feet 10 J- inches high 
and 23J inches thick. (Seo woodcut.) The capitals are not alike. 

There is one entrance to the cast, as in the temple closo by. It is 
round headed, with plain mouldings parallel to the sides and top. 
The walls outside and inside are plain. The exterior of the roof is 
gone. 


Avantiswami.* 

Though the Dewan at Srinagar readily consented to my opening 
up the ruins of Avantiswami, I experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining bildars and coolies for the work. For some weeks I could 
not get any at all, and most of the work was done by veiy old men 
and children. 

I excavated the whole of the peristyle on the south side of the 
quadrangle and the part of it between the S. W. corner and the 
gateway. At first I hoped that the displacement of the entablature 
over the colonnade was only local ; but, on continuing the excavation, 

* See General Cunningham’s Essay, p. 276, and the Bishop’s letter to the 
Asiatic Society, 1865. 
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I found that the whole of the entablature on the south side had been 
thrown down before the silting up of the quadrangle. Notwith- 
standing this circumstance, the pedimental pilasters of tho recesses 
have scarcely been injured at all. This is specially remarkable in tho 
case of one pair of pilasters, which are ornamented with figures 
representing Siva or some other divinity. The woodcuts on page 122, 
from a drawing by Mr. H. Wilson of the Civil Service, give a very 
faithful representation of four of these pilasters. 

KuNAMon, &o. 

At Kunamoh and Kroo, beyond Pampur, to the left of tho Islama* 
bad road, there have been temples in the middle of small tanks, which 
(latter) still remain. At Tapur also, between Pathan and Baramula, 
there are the foundations, if not the entire basements, of two ^fine 
temples; and near Woossun, on the right bank of tho Sind, there 
are likewise extensive ruins of similar buildings. 

About one mile from Baramula, on tho loft bank of tho Jhelum, aro 
tho foundations of a wall 90 yards square, enclosing a small tope. 
This is probably tho ancient Jayendra Vihar. Near tho wall there 
are the foundations of a large village or city. Stones of all shapes 
are strewn over the ground to the extent of some acres. In one place 
there is a heap of huge blocks, vliicli aie evidently the debris of a 
temple long ago ovei turned. There is also a small mound resembling 
a Buddhist tope , also covered with loose stones. Near its top is a 
very large lingam . A few hundred yards from this mound, in an 
orchard, there is another and larger lingam , measuring 17 feet in 
circnmfeionce near the base, and 9 feet in height. 
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Remarks on Barbier de Meynard' s edition of Ibn Khordddheh and on 

the Land-tax of the empire of the Khalyfs . — By Dr . A. Sprenger. 

[Received 23rd February, 1866.] 

Le livre des routes et des provinces d' Ibn Khordddheh , texte arabe 
public traduit, et annote par C. Barbier de Meynard . Paris, 1865. 

Monsieur Barbier do Meynard is known to us as the author of tho 
Dictionnafre Gfographique do la Perse, and as the editor and translator 
of the Travels of Ibn Batuta and of the Golden Meadows (or more 
correctly, as Gildemeister explains this book title, “ the gold washings) 
of Masfidy. To these important publications he has lately added that 
of Ibn Khordadboh, and at present he is engaged with Moqaddasy. 
As soon as he has completed this work, we may say that he has done 
more for oriental geography, than all Arabists past and living together. 
Barbier de Meynard has visited the East, and he is an ’Alamdyda and 
a man of vast erudition. His way of working differs essentially from 
that of his confreres of the old rotten school. He gives us good texts 
and close yet elegant translations, and does not waste his time in 
puerile notes, replete with philological subtleties and nonsensical ex- 
planations, in which men whose ideas do not extend beyond the 
narrow limits of the school, delight so much. 

The most ancient MS. of the geography of Ibn Khordadbeh is that 
of Oxford, which has hitherto been considered as unique. To the 
zeal of Monsieur Barbier do Meynard and to his knowledge of the 
East we owe the discovery of another copy, which was found at Con- 
stantinople. Notwithstanding this important discovery, it was an 
extremely difficult task to establish a good text of Ibn Khordadbeh^ 

I do not maintain Barbier de Meynard has succeeded in every in- 
stance to fix the correct reading, but I assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no Orientalist could have done more for amending the 
text than he, for no man has a better knowledge of Eastern geography, 
The editor suffered under one disadvantage : ho could not con- 
sult, the MS. of Oxford, whilst the work went through the press, and 
the transcript which he made use of was not taken by himself. The 
Oxonians are as jealous of their literary treasures as an eastern prince 
of the hundreds of ladies in his harem, and as they have no particular 
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predelection for Eastern lore (they have in fact better things to do), 
they derive about as much advantage from them. I copied the 
Oxford MS. for my own use, and in some instances I prefer my own 
reading. Baron do Slane published in the “ Journal Asiatique” an 
account of Qod&ma’s work on the Kharaj, a book which I shall fre- 
quently quote in this paper. T might probably have avoided many 
mistakes arising from the incorrectness of my extracts from Qod&ma, 
if I had had the good fortune to consult the Baron’s remarks, but 
unfortunately I do not possess the Journal. 

Ibn Khordadbeli wrote about A. H. 250 (A. D. 864.) His geography 
is small, and fills only 127 pages octavo, but it is of immense importance, 
inasmuch as it consists almost exclusively of official documents, and 
contains the caravan and dawk stations of the whole empire of the 
Khalyfs, and the amount of revenue of every district. I have inserted 
his itineraries in my “ Post-und Rciscrouten des Orients, ” and some of 
them will be taken from that compilation and embodied, as Mr. Hydo 
Clark writes to me, in Murray’s Guide for the East. 1 therefore give, 
here a short account of the revenue of the Khalyfs, extracted from 
Ibn Khord&dbeh. 

I must premise a few remarks on the weights and measures of tho 
Arabs, making use of the researches which I made on the weigfhts in 
my Lebenund Lehrc des Mohammad, Vol. III. p. 141, and in an essay 
on the "VVegmasse und Gradmessung dcr Aegypter, Griechen und 
Arabcr, which is not yet published. 

The standard of the Musulmnn weights is the Aureus of Constan- 
tine: 72 Aurci = 1 Roman pound = 5256 English grains Troy accord- 
ing to Gibbon, = 6165 grains dc Paris according to Bockh. Tho 
Aureus, considered as the unit of weight, is called Mithqril, and may bo 
taken = 4.6 Grammes or somewhat more. This weight of pure gold 
is according to the present value of the precious metals = 15.97 
Francs. The Musulman Dirham is in weight = Mithqtfl, and if 
consisting of pure silver, its value is = 72 Centimes. 1 Baglidddian 
ro/1 pound (the one mentioned m law-books) = 128 f Dirhams = 
90 Mithqals = 1 J Roman pounds = 409.536 Grammes = 1.1 pound 
Troy (nearly). 

All other Musulman weights we must reduce, if possible, to tho 
Mithqdl (= Dynar = Aureus) ; for there existed various systems : 

17 
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tlio grain and the weights, calculated by the number of grains which 
they contain, had, in some parts of the empire, and at one time, a 
greater or lesser value than in other parts and at other periods. 
There is a grain of which 72 make a Mithqal, there is a grain (#/**£) 
of which 100 make a Mithqdl, one of which 96 make a Mithqftl, one 
of which 68f make a Mithqdl, and one of which 60 make a Mithqal, 
but this grain is called iiabba and not Sh&yra. The fact seems to 
be that the Persians, and after them the Moliommedans, found that 
the Roman Aurei are more equal in weight than any other coin, and 
for this reason they used it as standard, calculating the value of their 
own weight by Aurei. In some cases, slight alterations in the value 
of their own weights seem to have been made in order to adapt them 
better to this foreign standard. The apothecaries 1 weight, as we learn 
from Avicenna, was Greek, but not without some alteration. 

According to the Dictionary of Techn. Terms, p. 176, there existed 
in the early ages of the Islam the same system as was in later times 
preserved at Samarqand. It may be expressed as follows : 

Mithqal. Daneq. Tassiij. ZZabba. Grain (Sh&yra.) 

6 24 48 96 

14 8 16 

12 4 

1 2 

1 

Another system or 9*nja we find in the Qamiis under Makkulc, it 
may be expressed as follows : 


Mithqal. Dirhem. 

Ddneq. 

Qyrat. 

STassiij. 

i/abba 





(grain.) 

i u 

H 

l?f 

34f 

68 f 

i 

6 

12 

24 

48 


1 

2 

4 

8 



1 

2 

4 


1 2 
1 

This system k in the Q&mfo continued beyond the Mithqal, as 
follows ; 
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Makkuk. Kaylaja. 

Manfi. 

Ro/1 

Ounce. 

Istar. 

MithqAl. 



(pound.) 




1 3 


hi 

135 

225 

1012J 

1 

n 

n 

45 

75 

337* 


i 

2 

24 

40 

180 



1 

12 

20 

90 




1 

n 

n 





1 

41 


1 


In this table three systems of weight are brought together : the 
Roman monetary, the Greek apothecary, and the Persian heavy 
weights. I ought to observe that the grain of in Herat was, 
even in later times, so small, that 100 such grains were required to 
make up a Mithqal. In some places 3 i/abba made a Jhssiij. 

I now insert an abstract of the calculations of ’Alyy i/asany, who 
wrote at Murshidiibad in A. H. 1164, transcribed from his autograph. 

1 grain of barley = 2 grains of riye = 4 grains of mustard. 

1 M&sha = 8 Raty = 36 grains of barley = 72 grains of riye. 

1 Tola = 12 Mashas = 96 fiaties = 9 Dirhams of the law-books 
= 6fV Mithq&ls. 

A Paysa (copper coin) of ’Alamgyr has exactly the weight of one 
Tola, but the Paysa of Bengal, current in 1164, weighs 10} Raties. 

1 Ser of ’Alamgyr = 60 Tolas. 

1 Man of ’Alamgyr = 40 Sera. 

1 Bengal Rupee = 10 Mashas and 2 Ratios. 

1 Delhi Rupee = 10 Mashas. 

1 Ashrafy = 9 Mashas and 6 Raties. 

1 Qyr&t = ^ of a Mithqal of the traditions = 3f grains of 
barley = § Raty and f- grain. 

1 D&neq = } Dirhem = 8 grains = 1 Raty and 3} grains. 

1 Dirhem = 6 Ddtieq = 48 grains = T 7 ^ Mithq&l = lOf Raties. 

1 Mithqdl = 68f grains = 20 Qyrat = 1^ Dirhams = 14 Raties 
and l T l T grains. 

1 Rod of ’Iraq = 130 Dirhems 91 Mithqiils = 6240 grains = 

§ Rofl of Madyna = 1380$ Raties. 

1 Rod of Makka = 2 Iraqy Rods as 182 Mithqals = 260 Dir- 
bonus = 12480 grains = 2773} Raties. 
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1 Modd =: 292J Dirhems = 204f Mithqals = 14040 grains = 
2J Irfiqy or Baglidadian Rods = 1 J Rod of Madyna =- 3120 Raties. 

According to some, one Modd= 257f Dirhems. 

1 = 4 Modd = 1170 Dirhems = 819 Mithqdls = 56108 

grains = 12480 Reties. 

1 Korr = 1200 ’IrAqy Ro/ls = 533£ Modd = 133J £a’ = # 
156000 Dirhems = 109201 Mithqals = 7488000 grains = 2070{$ 
Sers. 

1 Wisq = 60 . 

The values of Arabic weights reduced to Indian weights in this 
table, is certainly wrong. It is incomprehensible, how a man in his 
senses could believe that* one Paysa is as heavy as 6^ Dyn&rs or 9 
Dirhems. This error seems to arise from the supposition that an 
Indian grain is exactly equal to the largest Arabic grain, of which 08^ 
are sufficient to make a Mithqdl, and 4937^ one Roman pound. Some 
other data of this table are probably equally incorrect, yet it contains 
some information which may be useful. 

The value of cubic measures for grain is expressed by the Arabs in 
the weight of the quantity of barley which they contain. At this 
moment I have no book in which they are explained, and I must refer 
to dictionaries Their explanations unfortunately do not square, 
because the and the Mana, have different values in different 
authors. According to Abii i/anyfa 1 of Barley = 8 Rods; ac- 
cording to Shafi’y = 5J- Rod ; according to the Shy’ites = 9 Ro/ls ; 
and according to Kolyug = 1170 Dirhams = 9 f V Ro/ls. On the 
Mand Meninsky says : apud Arabcs Hispanos duas libras, apud Asiatas 
260 Drachmas appendelmt. Mana agyptiaca, pondus scdecim uncia^ 
rum ; mana gneca, pondus 20 unciarum ; mana alexandrina pondus 30 
unciarum. (Casiri Bib. ar-hisp.) 

The measures of importance for our present purpose are the Qafyz, 
the Korr and the Jaryb. 

1 Qafyz = 8 Makkiik (which is not the name of a weight, but of 
a cubic measure). Consequently 1 Qafyz = 8100 Mitbqdls = 90 
Rods. According to Golius, 1 Qafyz = 12 (J&’s ; or if we take the 
9d\ with Abu Hanyfa, to 8 Rods = 96 Ro/ls. 

We find in the QAmiis aiso the following explanation of the 
Qafyz, <>+J y i! 'i jd j o-* 4 aj,j *ja mJ ^ 
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“ 1 Makkuk = \ Wayba ; and 1 Wayba = 22 or 24 Models, that is 
to say Modds of the prophet.” And under Modd ho says : “ Accord- 
ing to the people of ’Iraq, the Modd is equal to two Rods, and accord- 
ing to the people of 27ij4z to 1£ Rod; ” and lower down he states 
the value of the Modd of the prophet at one-fourtli of a (jJa’. Now if 
we take tho C^iV, with Abli 7/an fa, at 8 Rods, the Modd has as in 
’Iraq 2 Rods, and if we take the £a', with Slniiiy, at 5 j Rods, tho Modd 
holds as in Z/ijaz 5J : 4 = 1 J Rods ; and I therefore suspect that in 
one place two Rods, in another place 1J Rods, were called Modd of 
tlic prophet. If wo take the Modd at two Rods, we have for tU0 
value of the Qafyz X 2 — 24 Rods.” It is impossible to reconcile 
this statement with the preceding one. 

There are in the Qamus two other definitions of tho Makkuk, 
eight of which make one Qafyz. According to the one, a Makkuk 
weighs from six to eight ounces, that is to say, half a Rod or g 
Rods. It is impossible that this be the value of tho Makkuk in 
question. According to the other statement, 1 Makkuk = 1^ £a’ or 
12 Rods, if we give to the the value of 8 Rods. 

From a passage of Qodaiua, it appears that any small measure of 
corn was called Makkuk- bushel, and that the Makkuk was dif- 
ferent in different countries. In the definition of the value of tho 
Qafyz, I think the large Makkuk is meant, and I therefore assume 1 
Qafyz = 90 Rods or Arabian pounds. 

The Korr. At this moment I have no access to the Arabic text 
of the Qamus, hut to judge from the Persian translation and from 
the extracts found in Golius and Frey tag, it seems that the Qiiuiis 
cqptradicts itself. Frcytag, without stating the authority, says, 1 Korr 
= 12 Wasq (camel-loads) and every Wasq = GO £Ja\ Tho value 
of the Wasq or Camel load depends upon the value of the £4’ ; it 
may therefore be 320 or 480 or 540 Rods. A camel may carry 
rather more than two hundred weights on either side, and I therefore 
take 4$0 to bo nearest to truth. A Korr would therefore be equal to 
5760 Rods. 

According to the Persian translation of the Q4mtfs, 1 Korr = 6 
ass-loads, and one ass-load = 60 Qafyz. Now a donkey carries 
about half as nlucli as a camel or less, but according to the above 
statement, 6 ass-loads are = 12 camel-loads. Moreover 60 Qafyz 
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weigh 5760 Rods, a burden which no beast is able to carry. It is 
therefore clear that one Korr contains 60 Qafyz or 12 camel loads 
of 480 Rods each. Another statement of . the Qdmris says, 1 Korr 
= 40 Irdabb. The Korr is an ’Irdqian (Babylonian), and the Irdabb 
an Egyptian measure. One Irdabb = 24 or 6 Wayba. If the 
Wayba is taken at 24 Modd, and the Modd at 1 J Rods, these two 
valuations agree ; for 24 X 8 = 24 X 6 X 1 J = 192 Rods = 1 
Irdabb. Consequently the weight of a Korr = 7680 Rods. We . 
must bear in mind that this is a reduction of the largest Irdqian 
Measure of grain to Egyptian measure, and it is very likely that the 
value of the Irdabb is stated in Egyptian Rods, the weight of which 
I do not know ; wo can therefore make no use of this definition of 
the Korr. Golius gives the value of the Korr, on the authority of the 
Dcstur alloghat, at 7100 Rods. This approaches to the result which 
we have just found ; the question is only, what kind of Rod is meant, 
and by what means did the author arrive at this result. 

The Jaryb is defined in the Qamus as follows : 1 Jaryb = 4 
Qafyz ; 1 Qafyz = 8 Makkuk ; 1 Mnkkiik = 3 Kaylaja ; and 1 
Kaylaja = 1-J Man&. We see that this statement is a continuation 
of the one given above in a tabular form ; and it seems to be an 
abstract of a systematical comparison of ’Iraqian weights and mea- 
sures; and we therefore keep to it. Consequently 15 Jaryb = 1 
Korr. I now continue the above table taken from the Qtimus. 

Korr. Jaryb. Qafyz. Makkuk. 

1 15 60 480 

1 4 32 

1 8 

1 

Consequently one Korr is equal in weight to 486080 Mithqals or 
6750 Roman pounds. I ought to observe that Abu Yusuf mentions 
a Jaryb of 7 Qafyz, and that he as well as Ibn S&d say that £ man 
may live on a Jaryb of grain one month. I should think that fifty 
or sixty Romqp pounds would be sufficient for the support of a man ; 
and as the Jaryb of 7 Qafyz contains 787J Roman pounds, I am 
at a loss, how to explain this statement. 

The linear measures of the Arabs arc probably not essentially 
different from those of the Greeks. 1 Hasehimite or Royal cubit = 
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2 Greek feet = 32 Arabic itches = 273.32 lignes de Paris. The 
Arabs have besides a cubit of 24 inches (the o-jJljtji), and one (the 
black cubit) of 27 inches ; the proportion of the former to the Hdschi- 
niite cubit is as 3 : 4. 

Regarding the square measures I am in the dark. According to 
ail extract from the Akhwdnalvafa, inserted by Dioteriei in tho Zeitsch. 
d. D.M.G., 1 Jaryb of 10 Qafyz = 3G00 Hdschimite square 
cubits. I suspect that there must have existed a Jaryb of } of this 
value or = 6300 Hasehimitc square cubits = 22700 □ Pieds de 
Paris. This is, however, a question which ought to bo further invot^} 
tigated by those who have better sources. 

The history of tho finances of the East, as handed down by the 
Arabs, begins with the Susanians, but the two accounts which wo 
have of their revenue, are extremely difficult to be reconciled with each 
other. Ibn Khordddbeh, p. 42, says : jfjA I 

LjiJf cJU| Axix> ^3 AJ&1+* 

a-*A J <JU| AjLo I JJ* <JUf 

J Iajoo lJJi lJJ/ Aj(+ju» AxCl+x) AjUa. o-aI J \JJ | vjdl 

Qoddma, in my incorrect extracts from the corni]>ted text, says : 

J A*Lo f^jo ijJLe. Aiw J> AxUJl yi)J\ Ji SO 

J ^ 4^ ej(£ U-d 

U* 4^/0 J ^5^ f X*>a. c)i/ 

SjI+L* 

There is no doubt that both accounts refer to the same fact, yet 
there is only one figure “ 600 millions of Dirhams” in both identical. 
Tins figure appears to me to express the amount of revenue in Musul- 
man Dirhams. Ten Musulinan Dirhams are in weight equal to 7 
Mithqdls, consequently 600 millions Dirhams = 420 millions Mithqfils 
or 5,833,333£ Roman pounds. The first figure of Ibn Khordddbeh is 
consequently to be read 420 millions instead of 24 millions. At the 
time of Qodama 15 Dirhams (silver) had the Value of one Dyndr or 
Mithqdl (of gold) ; consequently gold was only 9J timeamore valuable 
than silver. It seems, however, that gold had at times a higher rate, 
and that a pound of gold was equal in value to 10 pounds of silver. 
420 Mithqdls of silver were therefore equal to 42 Mithqdls or Dyndrs 
of gold in value, I consequently propose to read in Qoddma 42 mil- 
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Jions instead of 720,000 Dyn&rs. The on^ difficulty is cattsed by the 
figure of Ibn Khordadbeh. 795 millions Mithq&ls (of silver). It is clear 
that the author wants to say, that after the eighteenth year of Perwyz 
the revenue increased, and as 795 is a higher sum than 600, 1 take that 
this is the highest figure to which the revenue rose during his reign. 1 
After these obscurations I change the figures, and translate the passage 
of Ibn Khord&dbeh as follows : “ The Kheraj of the whole kingdom 
which was gathered for the Ohosroes Parwyz in the year 18 of his 
reign amounts to 420 millions Mithq&ls (of silver, read 

vjjj&e y cib). This. makes, reduced to the weight of Musul- 
man Dirhems, 000 millions of Dirhems. Subsequently the revenue of 
his kingdom rose to 795 Mithqals.” 

The passage of Qodama I translate : “ It is asserted that Ohosroes 
Parwyz counted in the year 18 of his reign the revenue (for 
readAj^O) of his kingdom. He possessed all the provinces which I 
have enumerated, the Sawad and the other districts, with the excep- 
tion of tho western part of the Musulman empire ; for the frontier of 
his kingdom was Ilyt, and the country west of it belonged to tho 
Greeks. lie found that the revenue amounted to 42 millions Mitli- 
q&ls (of gold), this makes 600 millions of Musulman Dirhams (of # 
silver^.” 

The Musulman Dirham was not known to the Persians, they count- 
ed the rovenue, as it seems, in Dirhams which had exactly the weight 
of a Mithqal or of an aureus of Constantine of which 72 made a 
Roman pound, and for this reason, in tho original account which was 
used both by Ibn Khordadbeh and Qodama, the sum was stated in 
Mithqdls, The money was weighed, and of course, if it contained alloy, 
deduction was made. We arc therefore able to calculate the income 
with great accuracy, it is equal to 172,800,000 Rupees in value. If 
we reduce it to English money, we must hear in mind that the pro- 
portion of tho value of gold to that of silver was not the same as in 
our days. In the Greek empii$, it was fixed by law as : 1, and 
gold was the standard. In the Persian empire, the proportion was 
probably as 10 : 1, and I am inclined to believe that in the document 
which Qod&ma and Ibn Kordadbeh used, the amount of the revenue 
^was stated both in gold and in silver. I have already observed that 
at Qod&ma’s time the proportion was 9J : 1, and I have shown ('das 
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Leben de^Woh., Vol. 3, p. 186) that in Mahoramedan law, it is os 8f 
: 1 and even as 7 : 1. 

In Persia silver was the standard, in the Byzantian empire gold. 
The Mnsulmans made no change ; in the provinces which had belong- 
ed to the kingdom of the Sasanian s, silver remained the standard, and 
in Syria, Egypt and other provinces which they took from the Greeks, 
gold continued as the standard. In Makka and Madyna, silver became 
the standard as early as Omar I., hut in southern Arabia the revenue 
was calculated by Dynars (Aurei.) Tho great difference of the value 
which gold had at Constantinople under Constantino, and which H 
had in the Sasanian and later in the Arabic empire, throws an unex- 
pected light upon the relative prosperity of the two countries. Tho 
fact rcquirefil%o comment for those who know the elements of Political 
Economy. 

Ibn Khordadbch begins his geography with a description of tho 
Sawdd — Babylonia. Immediately after the Mnsulmans had conquered 
that country, ’Omar I. sent ’Otlnnan b. 7/onayf to survey it for tho 
sake of assessment. It appears that lie measured the cultivated land 
of every district, and also for the sake of control the whole country 
t?n bloc. He found that it is from 7/adylha in the north to ’Abbaddn 
in the south 125 farsangs long, and from 7/olwan in the east to 
’Odzoyh in the west 85 farsangs wide. The whole surface of cullii 
vated and waste land amounts therefore to 10625 □ far- 

sangs or 136607143 Jaryb. Ibn Khordadbch (MS. of Oxford) and 
Qodama calculate the surface in round figures at 130 millions of 
Jaryb. 

Under the Sasanian king, Qobad b. Fyroz, the revenue of the Sawad 
amounted to 150 millions Mithqals (of silver or Persian Dirhams) =s= 
more than 2 millions Roman pounds of silver -= more than 214 
millions of Musulman Dirhams. After the Musulman conquest, 
’Omar I. derived a revenue of 120 millions Dirhams from it. This 
sum is named by Ibn Khordadbeh and Qoddnra. Ibn Sad includes 
the revenue of Jebol and mention* a higher sum, but as two figures 
are wanting in his text, we cannot make out what he means, his words 
are (oVT) ^ j *-al| ill* 

I shall speak on the assessment of ’Oniar lower down. Here I will 
only observe that the 120 millions are made up by the land-tax and 
18 
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capitation. The latter may have amounted to 7 millions #the male 
population of full age consisted of 500,000 souls, and the poorer classes 
had to pay 12, the middling classes 24, and the rich 48 Dirhams ; 
supposing one in a thousand paid the highest, and one in a hundred 
the middling rate of capitation, this tax yielded 7,000,000 Dirhems 
and the land tax 113,000,000 Dirhems. 

We see that the total income which ’Omar I. derived from the land 
of the Sawdd is little more than half of that which it yielded under 
Qob&d. It is not unlikely that ’Omar assessed it somcwdiat lighter, 
but the main cause of the diminution of revenue was the decay of the 
country. Babylonia has some resemblance with Holland, and the 
Sunderbunds, being the Delta of the Euphrates and Tigris; audit appears 
that great efforts have been made in former times to drtfei it and to 
protect it from inundation by dykes, and in measure as they were neg- 
lected, the land was converted into swamps. We find paludcs in ‘the 
map of Ptolemy, but they seem to have been of no great extent. 
The Tigris carries much silt, which is partly deposited in its bed, 
where it slackens its course, and consequently in the progress of time 
the bed became higher and threatened to inundate the country. To 
prevent this calamity, it was dammed in below Ba<;ra, and the course 
was regulated : it was made straight, so that the water might carry off 
the deposit. During the reign of Qobad ("probably after the time at 
which he derived so high a revenue from the Sawad) the dyke was 
broken through below Kaskar, and the neighbouring country was 
inundated, but the government took no notice. Annsliyrwan bad the 
dylceB restored and much of the land was recovered. In the year 6 
of the Hijra (A. D. 628) both the Euphrates and the Tigris swoll 
amazingly, and destroyed many of the dykes. King Paiwyz showed 
great energy, and it is asserted that in one day no less Ilian 40 gaps 
were filled up ; yet though he granted great sums front the public 
treasury for the repairs, he w r as unable to remedy the evil. A few 
years later, the Arabs waged war against the Persians. The dykes 
were in consequence completely neglected, and the swamps gained in 
extent. The Musulmans, after they had conquered the country, seem 
not to have paid any attention to the matter, and the Dihqans — heads 
of districts — were unable to repair the dykes. Mo’awiya I. sent his • 
client *Abd Allah b. Darraj to Babylonia as collectoi*, and he seems 
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to have been the first Mahommedan who recovered some land. Much 
greater efforts were made by the Nabathean i/assAn, who was collector 
under the reigns of Walyd and II is cli Am b. Abd al-Malik, and cut two 
canals to carry off the water. In A. II. 75, HajjAj was appointed 
governor of Babylonia. He represented to Walyd II., that the drain* 
hge of the country would cost three millions of Dirhams. The Khalyf 
thought he could spend the money more pleasantly on eunuchs aud 
singers, and refused to grant so large a sum. Moslima b. ’Abd al- 
Malik, a relation of the Khalyf, proposed to him to drain part of the 
swamps, under the condition that he should draw the revenue of the 
recovered land. The Khalyf accepted the offer, and Moslima cut the 
two canals ^llcd Saylaya, and raised dykes. He succeeded in recover- 
ing a greaWitent of land, and the peasantry flocked to him to culti- 
vate it. His family continued to derive the revenue from it up to tho 
time of the overthrow of the Omayide Dynasty. The ’AbbAside 
Khalyf granted it to one of his relations, Dawud b. ’Alyy b. ’Abd 
Allah b. ’AbbAs. His heirs remained for some time in possession of it, 
but eventually it was considered as one of the crown-lands £ 
AujlkJLJf 

In A. II. 75 HajjAj was appointed governor of Babylonia, and he 
ruled 20 years over that country. Ibn Khordddbeh says of** the finan- 
cial condition of the country during his sway : “ Tim revenue gathered 
by Hajjaj did not amount to more than 18 millions Dirhams, and there 
was consequently a diminution of one hundred (and two) millions. This 
was owing to his burning down villages, aud to his oppression. More- 
over he was obliged to give advances to the cultivators to the amount 
of two millions, so that only 1G millions reached the public treasury.” 
It seems that the peasantry fled, for under the jqpt ’Omar II. who 
ruled in A. II. 99, the revenue of the Sawad suddenly rose to 124 
millions. 

It is a very unexpected fact that at the time of Ibn KhordAdbeh 
not only the limits, hut also the names of the districts were in the 
official language precisely the sam£ which had been in use among the 
SasAnians, nay some of them seem to be oven more ancient than the 
SasAnians ; for we neither find a district* called BaghdAd, nor one called 
MadAyin (Ctcsiphon). The province in which these two cities lie, is 
called Shad-Hormuz mid the district Kalwadza, from an ancient town 
half way between Ba*dAd and MadAyin. 
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The Sawad is divided into 12 Kdr, provinces, and originally it con- 
tained 60 Tasasyj, districts, but at the time of lbn Khordddbeh only 
forty-eight. The whole province of i/olwan, containing five districts, 
was added to Jebel. Wc have seen that lbn Sad includes in refer- 
cnce to the time of ’Omar I. the revenue of Jebel in that of the 
Sawdd. He probably means that of /Zolwan only, which at the time 
of ’Omar and of the Omayyids may have belonged to the Sawdd. 
The province of the Tigris, containing 4 districts, was given to the 
Government of Ba<?ra ; anti it is very likely that the crops which it had 
to supply to the State, were destined for the support of the troops 
stationed there. This, however, can only apply to the time of the 
’Abbdsides, for in former days they received their suppL^from Mah- 
Ba<;ra in Persia, which under the Abbasides was placed wWter another 
Government. One whole district had become a swamp and disappear- 
ed altogether. Two districts (one of them is lower Behqobad) had 
been converted into crown lands after the system of Khordsan. In 
this manner, the Sawad was shortened by 12 districts and reduced to for- 
ty-eight. 

I insert here a detailed account of the revenue of the Sawad, according 
to Qoddma, and also (distinguished by asterisks) one according to lbn 
Khordddbeh. In a very few instances I deviate from Barbicr dc Mey- 
nard’s text, and follow my own copy of the MS. of Oxford. Qoddma 
says of his account, it contains the income as it stands at present. I 
take the mean since the year 184, this being the first year of which 
documents are found in the public offices at Baghdad ; for the earlier re- 
cords were destroyed by fire during the disturbances which took place 
in 183 under Amyn, known under the name of lbn Zobayda. . 


Western side of the Sawdd 'watered No . of No. of 

by the Tigris and Euphrates . Villages. Bams . Wheat. Barley. J>irhams. 


Anbar and Nalir-Ma’ruf, 
♦Anbdr (alone), 
Qotrobbol, 

♦Ditto, ... 

Maskan, 

*Ditto, ... 

Bdduryya, 


— — 118,000(?)6,400 4,000,000 

6 250 2,300 1,400 150,000 

— — 2,000 1,000 3,000,000 

10 220 2,000 1,000 300 (sic!) 

— — 3,000 1,000 150,000 

6 105 3,000 1,000 300,000 

— — 3^)0 1,000 1,000,000 
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♦B&duryya, 

No. of 
V ill ayes. 

... 14 

No. of 
Barns. 

420 

wheat. 

3,500 

Rarity. Dirhams. 
1,000 1,000,000 

Nahr-Shyr, ... 

... — 

— 

1,700 

1,700 

150,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 10 

240 

1,700 

1,700 5,000(s: o ) 

Riimaydn, 

... — 

— 

3,300 

3,300 

150,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 10 

220 

3,300 

3,050 

350,000 

Kutlid, 

... — 

— 

3,000 

2,000 

350,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 9 

220 

3,000 

2,000 

350,000 

ifarqyf, 

... — 

— 

2,000 

2,000 

200,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 9 

125 

2,000 

.2,000 

200,000 

Jubara, 

... — 

— 

1,500 

6,000 1,500,000 

♦Ditto, ...^ 

... 10 

227 

1,700 

6,000 

150,000 

The three !Sbs, 

... — 

— 

1,400 

7,200 

250,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 12 

244 

1,400 

7,200 

250,000 

Babel and Khafernyya, 

... — 

— 

3,000 

5,000 

350,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 1G 

378 

— 

— 

350,000 

Uppcr-Faluja, ... 

... — 

— 

500 

500 

70,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 15 

240 

1,500 

500 

70,000 

Lower- Faluja, 

... — 

— 

2,000 

30,000 

280,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... G 

72 

1,000 

3,000 . 

280,000 

The two Canals, 

... — 

— 

300 

400 

45,000 

♦Ditto, .. 

• • . 3 

81 

300 

400 

45,000 

’Ayn-Tamr, ... 

... — 

— 

300 

400 

45,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 3 

14 

300 

400 

51,000 

Jenna and Bcdat, 

... — 

— 

1,500 

1,600 

150,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 8 

71 

1,200 

1,600 

150,000 

Sura and Barbysiya, 

... — 

— 

1,500 

4,500 

250,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 10 

265 

700 

'2,400 

100,000 

Banyama and King’s Canal, 


_ 

3,500 

(rice) 

4,000 

112,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

... 10 

664 

1,500 

4,500 

250,000 

Upper and lower Bus, ... 

... — 

— 

500 

5,500 

150,000 

♦Tithes of lands belonging to the 
church or chaiities and from 
lands called Sanyn situated in 
various districts, - 


500 

5,500 

250,000 

Forat-Badaqla, ... ^ 

ff 1 " 

— 

2,000 

2,500 

62,000 
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No. of No. of 

Villages . Barns. Wheat. Barley. Dirhams. 

Fordt-Badaqla, 10 271 2,000 2,500* 900,000 

Sil/myn, ... _ _ 1,000 1,500 140,000 

*Ditto, — 34 1,000 1,500 140,000 

Rumistan and Hormuzjeid, ... — — 500 500 20,000 

•Ditto, _ _ 500 500 a 0,000 

Nister, ... ... ... _ _ 2,200 2,000 300,00) 

•Ditto, 7 163 1,250 2,000* 300,000 

Ighar of Yaqtyn, — — 2,200 2,000 204,81)0 

•Ditto, — — — — 200,840 

At the junction of the two rivers . 

The provinces of Kesker : it is said ^ 

the revenue formerly amounted 

to 90000 Dirhams, — 30,000 20,000 270,000 

*Kesker and canal of Qillah, Riq- 
qat and Keyan, the Klicraj and 

all other taxes yield, — — 3,000 20,000 70,000,000 

( and rice ) 

Nahr^illa, — — 1,000 3,121 59,000 

Eastern side of the Sawdd. 

Buzurg-Sdbtir,... — — 2,500 2,200 300,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... ... . 9 260 2,500 2,200 300,000 

The two Rdddn, — — 4,800 4,800 120,000 

•Ditto, 19 362 4,800 1,800 120,000 

Canal of Btiq, ... .* — — 200 1,000 100,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... ... — _ 200 1,000 100,000 

Kalwddzd and Canal of Byta,... — — 1,600 1,500 330,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... ... 3 34 1,600 1,500 330,000 

Jddzer, old town — — 1,000 1,500 240,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... ... 9 116 1,000 1,400 250,000 

Gal (ild and flaluld, — — 1,000 1,000 100,000 

•Ditto, 5 76 1,0 j0 1,000 100,000 

Desyn, ... ... ... — — 1,900 1,300 40,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... ... 4 230 700 1,300 40,000 

Deskore, ... — — 1,800 1,400 60,000 

♦Ditto, 7 44(?) 1,000 1,000 ' 70,000 

* Barley and ricoa 
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No. of No . of 

Villages. Harris. Wheat 

Barley. 

Dirhams . 

Beraz alrud, ... ... ■ 

— 

3,000 

5,100 

120,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... . 6 

26(?) 

3,000 

2,000 

120,000 

Bandanjayn, ... ... . — 

— 

600 

500 

35,000 

♦Ditto, ... ... 5 

54 

600 

500 

100,000 

* The three Nahrawdn y ... 21 

Upper Nalirawan, ... 

380 

1,700 

1,300 

53,000 

♦Ditto, 

— 

2,700 

1,800 

350,000 

Middle Nahrawdn, 

— 

1,000 

500 

100,000 

♦Ditto, ... 

— 

1,000 

500 

100,000 

Lower Nahrawdn, 

— 

1,000 

1,200 

150,000 

Baduraya and Baksayd, 

— 

4,700 

5,000 

33,000 

♦Ditto ditto, ... 

— 

4,700 

5,000 

330,000 

Rustuqbad, 

— 

1,000 

1,400 

246,000 

Silsyl and Mahrud, — 

— 

2,000 

1,500 

150,000 

The Kura (provinces) of the Tigris 
yielded in A.II. 260 (266 ?), — 

_ 

9,000 

4,000 

430,000 

Land-tax of the Kura (provinces) 




* 

of the Tigris, — 

— 

— 

— 8,500,000 


In reference to the Ighar of Yaqtyn, mentioned in the preceding 
list, Qodania says, no mention was made of it in the days of the 
Persians, nor was there such an Ighar existing in their times. 
Yaq/yn had claims on tho government, and he received as payment 
lands in various districts, subsequently they lapsed to the government, 
and they were called Ighar of Yaq/yn. The canal of £illa was dug 
by order of Malidiy in the districts of Wasit, and thereby a good deal 
of waste land was reclaimed. The produce (of the Ighar and of tho 
reclaimed land) was destined for prayers and defraying other expenses 
in the two holy places (Makka and Madyna). It is said the arrange- 
ment was made that two-fifths of the crops were to bo given up by the 
cultivators for this purpose. This settlement was to last fifty years, 
after the lapse of which a new settlement was to be made. 

Igliiir (j'^l ) is correctly explained by Barbicr de Meynard, 
diet, geogr. de la Perse, p. 65, “ II s’ applique & une ville ou & une 
proprieto qui, moyennant une certaine sommo stipulee uno fois pour 
toutes, ct payee chaque ann^e directement au soulthan, est exeraptee 
de la visits et du controle des percepteurs du fisc.” Qodania defines it 
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in the same mannerr ^ J A J*$l 

Lc| ^jyj l$jd^ ^5^ ^Ul/i Uj wb**J y 

jLaxi(( ^ £,±i jl jUl OJjJ yi 
“ Ighar (protection against danger) means, that a landed tenure is 
exempt from the visits of the collectors and from what is connected 
with them (rapacity and oppression), in consequence of an order of 
the head of the State which fixes a certain annual quit-rent to bo 
paid either into the public treasury, or into the treasury for the support 
of a military cantonment.” The principal advantage of an Ighar 
consisted in being free from those harpies, the Omlus. 

The provinces of the Tigris which form the last and largest item, 
may be those which were ceded to the Baer a government, and they 
seem to answer to those enumerated by Barbicr de Maynard, p. 133, 
under Nos. V. and VI. 

Some of the figures in the preceding table, taken from the very 
incorrect copy of Qodama, arc certainly erroneous, and may be corrected 
by comparing them with those of Ibn Khordadbeh. It must, however, 
bp borne in mind that the data reported by the two authors are not in 
all instances the same. At the time of Ibn Khordadbeh, for instance, 
the whole of the revenue of the Tigris provinces seems to have been 
levied in cash, at the time of Qodama partly in cash and partly in 
kind. For us the sum total alone is of some interest, and this is given 
by Qodfima, who says, ^ isy+» £^1 

a • 1 d a ♦ • o)yh J ^ vr I w* ) j* ! I v r • ♦ 

^x&auJ\ j J^Lvjb 

I "Ml A & •jlijtX; O ^ )y 

gAJjS I dJ^-O Oo(£ j |*Ar c dV1d* (5^1 fjh £y+S?°yj£ 

I ^ 1/0 if* t}*b 1 • 

* I iffdvia* 

(t The revenue of the Saw&d, exclusive the poor rates of Bapra, 
consists of 117,600 Korrs of wheat, 99,721 Korrs of barley, and 
8,095,800 Dirhams of silver. The grain at the mean market price, 
that is to say at the rate of two Korrs, one of wheat and one of bar- 
ley at 60 Dyn£rs, taking one Dynar at the present rate of exchange 
equal to 15 Dirhams, is worth 100,361,850 Dirhams. Adding this sum 
to the cash payments, there results a total of 108,457,650 Dirhams. 
'‘The poor rates of Bayra amount annually to six million Dirhams, the 
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There is a passage in the introduction to Shadguruyishya’s com- 
mentary on the Sarvfinukrainaui,* which professes to give an account 
of the life and works of the ancient sage and writer on the Rig Veda, 
£aunaka. It is stated there that Katyayana, who compiled the Sar- 
vanukramani, or “general index to the Rig Vcd|” from the separate 
indexes made by £aunaka, knew and studied ten works ascribed to 
this author. The last, in the list given there, is “ the Sm&rta” or 
work on matters relating to traditional laws on ceremonies. In the 
Manavadharmayastra (III. 16) ^aunaka is also mentioned as a writer 
on law, and in modern works, such as the Dattakarahn&ms6, Dattaka- 
chandrika, Nirnayasindhu, Samsk&rakaustubha, VyavahSramaytiklia, 
we find a number of ylokas attributed to this Rishi. A considerable 
portion of these verses treats of the law of adoption, and this circum- 
stance induced me, 4&en my attention lately was directed to the 
Hindu law, to make a search for the Qaunaka-smriti. By the 
recovery of this work I hoped to be enabled to decide a rather difficult 
question regarding the unconditional right of Hindu widows to adopt 
a son, which arises out of a reading, given by one of the modern 
law-books. Besides, as I believed with Erofessor Stenzler.f that the 
^aunaka-emriti treated exclusively of adoption, I expected to gain 
* M. Mailer, Hist. Sk. Lit. p. 2331. t See Weber Ind. Stud. Vol. I. p. 
20 
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fuller information regarding this difficult and interesting chapter of 
the Hindu law. My endeavours were successful, and I obtained two 
books, the one of which is known amongst our ^Istris as the Brihat — 
or great — the other as the Laghu — or small, ^Jaunaka-smyiti. The 
larger of these two works, which contains about 2,500 plokas, is, 
however, in my MS. called the (JJaunakiyd-karikd, or ^ memorial 
verses of £aunaka.” The smaller, which consists of about 300 plokas, 
is called Yajn&ngadharmapdstram, “ or the Dkanna^astra connected 
with the sacrifice.”* 

The former of the two, the £!aunakiyd-k&rik&, proves to bo the 
work, which Nanda Pandita the author of the Dattakaimmamsa, and 
other writers on adoption, quote, and it appears, that not the whole of 
it refers to adoption, but only a small part, which has been given in 
the Mayukha and in the Samsk&rakaustubha in its entirety. Though 
my hope to obtain fresh information regarding the law of adoption 
has therefore proved to be vain, I nevertheless venture to publish 
this notice of the work, as it assists to decide the question alluded to 
before, and as from a historical point of view some interest attaches 
to every work that bears the name of £aunaka. My copy is a tran- 
script of a MS. written in the end of the last century (£dka, 1711, 
A. D. 1790), and* by no means free from faults. But it will enable 
me to give an idea of the nature of the work. 

The MS. opens with three verses which cannot belong to ^Jaunaka, 
but seems to have been added by some later hand. 

They run as follows : — 

Jayanti jagaddtmdnas tamah samxaya bhashardh 
R&manuja paddvapta bhiishandli purushottamSh 
^ rutismriti-jalapilrnam fdstra-kallola-samkulam 
Vishnubhakti-mahd-potam vandeham caunaj^rnavam 
Tatsatram paunako drishtva svayam harslia samanvitah 
Vy&pdthayatsvaham fishyam tarn namamyapvaldyanam. 

1. “ Those best of men conquer, who are the souls of the world, 
the suns for the destruction of darkness, who are adorned (by the 
faith taught) by the ?eet of Rdmdnuja. 

2. I worship £aunaka, who is comparable to an ocean, whose 

* In my copy the beginning is wanting. The book treats of sacrificial rites 
and seems to be of no importance for the Hindu law. 
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waters are the £rati (Vedas) and Smptis, whose waves are the Ins- 
titutes of science, and which is traversed by the great ship of the 
faith in Vishnu. 

3. I bow to AyvaleLyana, his pupil, whom £aui}aka himself 
taught joyfully, after having seen that great sacrifice (in the Nimisha 
forest.)** 

After this exordium, which evidently has been composed by a 
follower of Rdmdnuja, begins the work itself. It consists of : — 

1. Paribh&shds. 

2. Sthalip£kavidhi. 

3. Mutrapurishotsargavidhi. 

4. Sandhyop&sanavidhi. 

5. Kamyajapavidhi. 

6. Dlianar j anavidhi . 

7. Sn&navidhi. 

8. Brahmayajnavidhi. 

9. Devapiij&vidhi. 

10. V aifvade va vidhi . 

11. Kautukabandlmnavidlii. 

12. Ankurdrpanavidhi. 

13. Ritu^ntividhi. 

14. Garbhalambhanavidhi. 

15. Pumsavananavalobhanc. 

16. Simantonnay anavidhi. 

17. Y atakar ma vidhi . 

18. Namakaranavidhi. 

1 9 . Nishkramag avidh i . 

20. Annaprdfanavidhi. 

21 . Caulakarmavidhi. 

22 . U panay anavidhi . 

23. Bhiksh&vidhi. 

24. Anupravacaniyavidhi. 

25. MedhSjananavidhi. 

26. Up&karmavidhi. 

27. Utsarjanavidhi. 

28 . Mah&vratavidhi . 

29. Upanishadvratavidhi. 
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30. Goddnavidhi. 

31. Samdvartanavidhi, 

3 2 . Kany dbhy ant ara vidh i * 

33. , Vivdhalakshaijavidhi. 

34. Vadhugrihagaraanavidhi. 

35. Madhuparkavidhi . 

36. Kanydddnavidhi. 

37. Vivdhavidhi. 

38. Grihapravcyaniyavidlu. 

39. Stambhabalividhi. 

40. Abdapratishthdvidhi. 

41. Udydnapratishthdvidlii. 

42. Acjvatthastliapanavidhi. 

43. Grdmapratishthavidhi. 

44. Atipatrahomavidhi. 

45. Punahsamdlninavidhi. 

46. Ndstikyddivisrishtagnih punah samdhanam. 

47. Dviblidryagnisamsaryavidlii. 

48. Arkavivdha. 

49. P u tr akdm csb t i . 

50. Putraparigrahavidlii. 

51. Samdropanavidhi. 

52. Pdrvanasthdl'ipdka. 

53. Prati sthdlipakavidhi. 

54. Qravandkarmavidlii. 

55. Sarpabalih. 

56. Afvayujikarmavidhi, 

57. A'gr&yarmvidhi. 

58. Abhishekavidhi. 

59. Grahanabhishekavidhi. 

60. Samkrdntdbliishckav idlii. 

61. Rajdbhiahekavidhi. 

62. Pattdbhishekavid h i , 

63 . ApSmr tyuhomah . 

64. Ayushyahomavidhi, 

65. Brihaspat^dnti, 

66. Aditya^dnti. 


[No. 3, 
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67. Adbhutaydnti. 

68 . S vapnotp&tavidhi . 

69. Vidyudagnividhi. 

70. Valmikaydnti. 

71. Gojaydnti. 

7 2 . Goj a vagayan t i * 

73. Ayvatareydnti. 

74. Yaxmayanti. 

75. Saxvarogaydnti. 

76. Krity&y&nti. 

77. ^Satruyanti. 

78. Abhic&raydnti. 

79. Jivayrdddha 

80. Garbhinyudakasthddi samskdravidlii. 

81. Mulayanti. 

82. Ayleshaydnti. 

83. Vaidhriti vyatipata samkrdntividlu. 

84. Grahanasutividlii. 

85. Abdapurtividhi. 

86. Yatisamskdravidhi. 

8 7 . Ahit agnc rdeydn t aramaranavid hi. 

88. Brahmacarimaranavidhi. 

89. Sarpasamskdravidhi. 

90 . Abliy wlayayrdddha vidl l i . 

91 . Kamyadiyraddha. 

92. Pindapitriyajnavidhi. 

93. Pdrvanayrdddhavidhi. 

94. Saptamiyraddha. 

95. Ashtamiyraddha. 

96. Anvaslitaki'yrdddha. 

97. Naxatrahomaydnti, 

98. Narayanabali. 

From this summary it will appear, that the work is more extensive 
than a Grihyasutra. It contains more matter than the latter class of 
works usually do, especially the ydntis or u propitiatory rites” are 
peculiar to it. Besides, its descriptions of the various ceremonies are 
fuller and more detailed than those in the Sutras. They resemble 
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most those of the modern Prayogas or “ Manuals.” On the 
other hand the work is not like a Dharinasutra or Dharmashdstra, as 
it gives less the duties of a Hindu than a description of the various 
rites to be performed by him. 

The first question which now obtrudes itself, is, whether this curi- 
ous work is really a composition of the ancient sage £aunaka or a 
production of later times. The fact, that so very frequently a new 
topic is introduced with the words u I, ^Jaunaka, will declare” 
(^aunakoham pravaxyami) and similar phrases, would seem to furnish 
proof that the KariM is the original work of (Jhunaka. 

Besides there is some circumstantial evidence which makes in 
favour of this opinion* Firstly, nearly all the Mantras quoted are 
taken from the Rig Veda and show that the author was a follower of 
this Veda. As it is well known that £aunaka belonged to the 
Bahvricas, this fact is of some importance. Secondly, many passages 
of the Karikh agree almost literally with the Sutras of AVvalft- 
yana, and these two works agree very closely in regard to some 
ceremonies which are unknown to the other Vedic schools. As, 
according to tradition, A'yval&yana was a pupil and follower of £au- 
naku, these points also speak for the authenticity of the Kiirika. 

The rules regarding tho GarbMlambhana and the Anavalabhann, 
two ceremonies to which are to be performed soon after marriage, 
furnish an instance of the close resemblance of the two works. A'^va- 
l&yana says Grihyasutra I. 13.1. upanishad ; garbhalambhanam pum- 
savanam anavalabhanam ca. I. 13.2: yad? n&dhfy&t. 

1. In the Upanishad are (prescribed) the Garbhalambhana, Puna- 
savana, and Anavalabhana. 

2. If ho does not study it (he shall perform the following 

rite). * 

faunaka gives the following rules on this subject : — 

Garbhalambhah pumsavanam garbhasyanavalobhanam. Iti kar- 
matravyamidam yajnopanishaderitam. 

T&madhitavatah karma trayam tathaiva sugrahah. 

Anadhfta v& tas tve^ha pra yogotra nibadhyato. 

“ The Garbhalambha, the Pumsavana and the Garbh&navalobhana, 
these three ceremonies are enjoined in the Yajnopanishad. These 
three ceremonies, which are easily understood, (ought to be performed) 
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by him who has studied that (Upanishad). But for him who has 
not studied it, the following rite is ordained.” The similarity of these 
passages has so much more weight, as AVval&yana and £aunak& are 
the only writers on Grihya ceremonies known, who mention the two 
ceremonies. Another case in which the Karikfi and the Gphyayfitra 
fully agree is the order of the forms of marriage. In A'cval&yana’s 
enumeration the Paiy&ea form stands last but one, and the ll&xasa 
form last. The Karikh gives the same order, whilst Manu, Yftjnnval- 
kya and Vishnu make the Paiy&ca form follow the ll&xasa. It 
would be easy to multiply these instances of resemblance between the 
two works. 

But though the work announces itself as proceeding from £aunaka, 
and though there is apparently some circumstantial evidence sup- 
porting this claim, there are also some points which make it highly 
improbable that £Jaunaka is its immediate author. 

Firstly, tjie K&rika advocates the Vaislinava faith. Vishnu is re- 
peatedly called the devadeva , the “god of gods,” the worship of the 
Tulasi plant is frequently enjoined, and peculiar rites and symbols 
of the Vishnuiles, such as the naraca, the padm&xa and tulasimani, 
the cakramudra are occasionally mentioned. Though the worship of 
Vishnu may possibly he very old in India, nevertheless it is hardly pro- 
bable that the adoration of the Tulasi should be derived from the 
times of (JJaunaka, who certainly lived before Panini. Anandagiri, 
the disciple of £ankarao&rya, is, as far as I know, the first writer who 
testifies, that in his times divine honours were paid to this plant. 

This circumstance prevents me from considering ^Jaunaka as the 
immediate author of the K&rika. But as the work so ostentatiously 
uses the name of £aunaka, and certainly teaches on thq^ whole the 
ritual of the Rig Veda, and moreover shows in many points a close 
affinity with the Xyvalayanasatitras, I am inclined to consider it as a ’ 
redaction of the old £! auna ka-smriti by a Vaishnava. Some other 
points confirm this opinion. 

Firstly, the title 9 auna kfy&k&rika itself suggests the idea of a 
verified redaction of an older work. The word K£rik& is used to 
designate “ memorial verses,” such as the verses attached to Pdnini’s 
grammar, and a class of works on scientific subjects composed in the 
Anushtubh metre. Thus we have a Samkhyak&rika, Mandukopanishat- 
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karika, an Ayvallyanagriliya-kdrikd, (J&nkh&yana-k&riki. But the 
S&mkhya karika is confessedly later than the Sdmkhyastitras, the A<?va- 
lay6na-k&rik& is said to be composed by Kum&nlabhatta, the Man- 
dukopanishad-k&rik& of course claims not the authority of the Upanis- 
had itself. 

It is therefore to be expected that the £aunakiya-k&rik& likewise 
is merely based on a £Jaunaka-smriti. 

The second circumstance, which is in favour of our theory, is that 
sectarians in general, and the Vaishnavas in particular, have also 
in other cases both worked up older Smritis into new forms and 
interpolated them with additions of their own, and even composed some 
new ones under old names. I hope soon to give this question a fuller 
consideration, and content myself with mentioning here two cases. 
The one is that of the Vishmi-smriti, which seems to be a Vaishnava 
redaction of an older Sutra, and the second that of the Brihaddharita- 
smriti, which is a modern work, teaching exclusively th$ Vaishnava 
rites and doctiines. 

It is of course impossible to say which parts of the Karika 
are new, and which old. But, in favour of the older work, we 
can at least make a tolerably safe conjecture. I have remarked already 
that the Karikd does not resemble exactly either a Dharmasiitra or a 
Grihyasutra. We find also a number of quotations from ^Jaunaka in 
the Mitakshani, Madanaparijuta, ami Parayara-madhava, which evi- 
dently are taken from his Grihyasutra, but to which nothing in the 
Karikfc responds. The fact is, that our Karika most probably is a 
versification of a number of Panyishtas belonging to the £aunaka- 
grihyasfitra. Several collections of Pariyishtas treating of Griliya 
cercmonie^iire in existence. One of them belongs to the S&ma Veda, 
and includes a mahan&mmvratavidhi, a upanishadavratavidhi, a 
sndnavidhi etc. Another 6uch collection is tacked to the Baudh6yana 
grihyasutras. It closely resembles that contained in the £!aunakiy& 
k&rik&. It begins, just as this, with ParibMsh&g and contains more 
(ban a hundred divisions, which treat of nearly the same sub-, 
jects, as ^aunaka’s work, i. e. Samsk&ra, ^JAnti and (J^ddha. The 
language is mostly prose, only a few divisions are in verse. Each 

part begins with the words 11 atMto vidhimvy&khyfisydmah. 

“ Now then we shall explain the rule for and generally ends 
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with 11 Ath&ha bhagav&n baudhAyanah, thas says the venerable Bau- 
dhayana,” or a similar phrase. Amongst other interesting matters 
wc find in it also the * rule of adoption' quoted by Nandapaodita in 
the Dattakamim&msii. I shall give it below, and it will serve to show 
how great the resemblance is between the two works. What purpose 
these Parrish tas served, and whether they belong to the same authors 
as the corresponding Sutras, are questions which are open to dis- 
cussion. But the circumstance that Baudh&yana’s ‘ vidhis,' as well 
as those belonging to the Sama veda, are chiefly in prose, strengthens 
the supposition that the £aimakiyft k&rik& has been remodelled and 
verified by some later writer. It is not at all improbable that this 
Vaishnava author, and the follower of Rftm&nuja who composed the 
introductory verses, are the same person, and that |he work in its 
present shape is not older than the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
for the Mi'takshar£ and its immediate predecessor never quote this 
work. In the chapter on adoption it is not mentioned at all, and 
Vi^vefvara as well as Vijnancfvara elsewhere quote a £aunaka in 
prose. On the other hand Devnn.labhattn and Nandapandita, who are 
both Southerners and countrymen of Ramftnuja, quote it. 

I now proceed to give the text and translation of the Putrasam- 
grahavidhi, according to my MS. compared with the DattakamfmdmH& 
of Nandapandita, the Dattakacandrika, the VyavaMra-mayukha and 
the Samskarakaustubha. There appear to have existed two redac- 
tions, one followed by the Dattakamimdmsd and the Dattakacandrika, 
the other by the MS. and the other books mentioned. I cannot believe 
that this circumstance is accidental, especially as it repeats itself in 
the use of the Baudhayana-park;ishta, where the Samskarakaustubha 
and my MS. are likewise opposed to the Dattakamim&ms& and Pattaka- 
candriki. Devandabliatta and Nandapandita are both Southerners, 
and the authors of the Mayukha and of the Samskarakaustubha, as 
well as the possessors of the originals from which my copies are taken, 
are all MaMrdshtradeshastha Brahmans, it would therefore seem that 
both in the case of the £Jaunaka-kdrik& and that of the Baudh&yana, 
there existed, two redactions, a Mali&r&shtra and a Southern. 

I give here the text of the former, as it is the shorter one, and the 
additions of the latter in the notes. 

21 
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1. f aunakoham pravaxy&mi putra&amgrahamuttamam. 

Aputro mptaputro v£* putrdrtham samnpoehya ca.f 

2. V&sasi kundale dattv& ush^fshamj cdnguliyakam. 

Acaryam dharmasamyuktam vaishnavam vedaparagam. 

3. Barhih kufamayain uaiva pdlayam cedkmameva ca. 

EtanyhTiritya§ bandhiim^ca jn&tin&huya yatnatah.|| 

4. Bandhunannena sampujya^f bi^limau&myca vi<;eshatah. 
Agny&dh&nddi* yat tantram kritv£jyotpavanantakani-t 

5. Datuh samaxam gatva tu putram dolnti ydcayet.J 

Dane samartlio ddtdsmai ye§ yajne neti pancabhih. 

6. Devasya tveti mantrena bastdbhydm parigrihya ca. 

Angddangetyricam japtvd caghraya|| eicumurdhani. 

7. Vastradiljjjiiralamkritya putrachaydvahain^[ sntam. 

Nrityagitai^ca vddyaiyca sva&ti<;abdai(;ca samyutum.* 

* Datt. mim, page 1, line 6, Calcutta edition, bandliyo mritaprajo viipfti path- 
dntaram. But ibid, page 32, line 1, this reading is attributed to Vriddliagau la- 
ma. The sense remains the same, only the use of the word bandhya is re- 
markable. 

Samsk. kaust. fol. 47, page 1, line 3, Bombay lith. cd. 1 : bandhya mritaputra 
vapi ; i. e. “ a woman who iH barren or whose children lmvo died.” This read- 
ing, if correct, would authorise women to adopt without having obtained the 
permission of their husbands or relations. But it is wrong, because in v. 13 
and 14, the adopting person is spoken of in the masculine, and because Ycdic 
rite cannot be destined in the first instance for women. Perhaps the reading 
was intentionally altered from that given in the Datt. mim. 

+ S'aun. kar. svakulasya ca “ and for the sake of his family,” gives no good 
sense. 

X S'aun. kar. “ coshmshain.” It seems to bo a correction in order to avoid 
the hiatus which, howovor, is of common occurrence in the Anushtubh of the 
DharmaQ&stras. S'umsk. kauat. “ chat tram, an umbrella,” for dattva. The 
whole then depouds cm uhjitya. 

Datt. mim and Datt. chand. add after this one half cjloka : madhuparkena 
sampujya rajaham ca dvijan ejucin, i. a. “ having honoured the king (or lord of 
the village) and puro^B rail mans with the Madhuparka,” according to the Datt. 
chandr. p. 65, 1. 7 Calcutta edition, the verse also occurs in the Vfiddliagauta- 
masmriti. If inserted here, it disturbs the construction. 

§ Etdnahritya. Datt. mim., Datt. chand. and Vyav. May. The neuter is the 
form requirod by the grammar. 

|| Sattamah, Vyav. May. 

•JT Annena sambhajya ; Datt. mim, Datt. chand. Vyav. May. 

* Anv&dhan&di yat ; Vyav. May. 

Agny&dhunikam tatra Datt. mim. Datt. chand. Anvadhdna means a kind- 
ling of the fire preceded by a statement of the objects of the ceremony 
(samkalpa) . 

f Otpavan&dikam S'aun kar., Vyav. May. Datt. mim. 

j Vdcayet ; S'aun. kdr. 

§ D&tdsau ; S'aun. kar., datdsini Vyav. May. 

|| Aghr&ya; Datt. mim. Datt. chand. 

it Chatrachdyugatam ; Samsk. Kaust., i . e. walking under the umbrella. 

* Samyutah j Samsk. Kaust. 
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8 . Grihamadhye* tara&d&ya carum hntv 6 vidhdnatali. 

Yastvd hfidetypcdcaiva tubhyam agra rieoikayft.f 

9. Somo dadadityetdbhili pratypeam pancabhistatlm. 

Svishtakrid&dihomam ca kritv^J (;esham Kainapayet. 

10. Brdhmanaudm sapindeshu kartavyah putrasamgraliah. 

Tadalabhesapindeshu§ auyatra tu na kdrayet. * 

11 . Xatriyandm svaj&tau v& gurugotre samepi v&.|| 

Vafgy&ndni vai<?yaj^teshu^f yudr&nim viidrajatishu. 

12 . Sarveshdm caiva varnanam jatiahveva na ednyatah. 

Daahitram bhagijicyam vd I'udrdndm cdpi ddpuyet.* 

13. Naikaputrena kartavyam putraddnain kadacana. 

Bahuputicna kartavyam putraddnain pmyatmvtali. 

14. Daxiinun guravc dadyad-yathd^iktif dvijottui^h. 

Nripof ra.shtrardliainevapi§ vaifyo vitta 9 atatrayan 1 .il 

15. udiah sarvasvamovapi ayak talced yathabalam. 

Iti ^aunakakdrikaydni putraparigraliavidhib. 

1 . I, £!aiiiiaka, will declare^ the most excellent (rule) for adopting 
a son. A person who has no son, or whose son has died, should fast 
(on the day preceding the ceremony) for the sake of a son. 

2. (He then should) place (in readincss^f) two garments (upper 

* Adhyetamiulhaya ; Dntt. nnm., Datt. eh an da — gFiTiamotyodhinamuddya, 
%. e. having returned home and placed fuel on the fire ; S'aun. kar. 

f Yatvahridetypecnaiva. Datt. mini, yastvahritetypeaeniva. Datt. ehand. 
yastvahpdetidvabhyani tu. Samsh. Kaust. 

J Hutvaj Vyav. May. — qesham ea kptva homam samapayot. Samsk. Kaust. 

§ Asapindo va, Yyav. May. Datt. mini. 

|| Gurugotrasamopi va ; Vyav. May. gurugotrasamopi vit. Samsk. Kaust. 

S'udrajatishu S'aun. kanka and Vyav. May. against tho metro. 

* Caryadi ; S'aun. kar. The reading in itself is senseless ; but seems to 
point* back to capi daypayet. The reading given in the text is made up from 
this and tho Samsk. Kaust. “ S'udranamapi dapayet.” Tho readings of the 
other works differ very much from ours : — 

Dauhitro bhugineya^a { jgjjjjjj* 

Pi ca dfyate 1 Vyav. May. 

Kriyate sutah ) Datt. mini. Datt. chand. 

After this verse, Datt. mfm. page 19, lino 12, insert half a S'loka : brah ma- 
il arl i traye nasti bhagine — yah sutah kvacit, i. e. amongst the three castes 
beginning with the Brahman, a sistor’s son is nowhere adopted. The half verso 
is quite superfluous. 

f Dattva. S'an. kar., Vyav. May. 

j Nripa ; Datt. irn'm. 

§ Evatha ; Datt. mfm. Datt. chand. 

|| Batna^atadvayam ; Samsk. Kaust. 

f Borradaile translates according to the prayoga given in the Mayukha : 
having given two pieces of cloth ,...to a priest But tlio verb dd does 
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and lower) a pair of earrings, a turban and a finger-ring, procure 
a virtuous priest of the Vaishnava faith, who has studied the Vedas 
to their end, 

3. A layer of Ku<ja grass* (to place the Ajyasthali upon) and fuel 
of P&l&fa wood, and pressingly invite his Bandhu (cognates) and his 
Sapinda relations (gentiles). 

4. Having (next) honoured his relations by (placing) food (before 
them) and especially the Brahmans, he should perform the ceremonies 
beginning with the kindling of the sacred fire, and ending with the 
purification of the liquid butter.f 

5. He (then) should go to the person who is going to give away 
(the boy) and order (the Acarya) to ask him, saying : “ Give the 
child.” 

6. The person who gives (the child to be adopted, then says) : I 
have authority to give (him the boy, and recites) the five (versesj 
beginning with :) “ Who by the sacrifice.” 

7. (The adopter) should (then) receive the (boy) (drawing him 
into his legs) with his hands (reciting) the Mantra : “ In the creation 
of S&vitri, &c.” and mutter the verso : “ From the several limbs, &c.” 
and touch with his nose the child’s head.§ 

8. He (then) should adorn the child which (now) resembles a son 
of the receiver’s body, with the dresses and other (ornaments men- 
tioned before). 

9. Afterwards (he should) go to his (own) house accompanied by 
the (boy) with dancing, songs, and sounds of music and blessings, 


not take the accusative of tho tiling given and of the person. The Tatter 
ought to stand in the dative, genitive, or locative, Besides, as I am informed, 
it is not the custom to give such presents to the Achdrya at the beginning of 
the ceremony. The above translation is confirmed by the corresponding pas- 
sage of Baudhdyana. I take tho literal moaning of dattva here to be “ tyuyam 
kfitva.” 

* Borradaile: “a bunch of sixty-four stems entirely of Ku$a grass.” I am 
informed, that so much Krnja grass is usually taken as can be held by joining 
the tip of the fore-finger to tho tip of the thumb. 

+ A blade of Ku<;a grass (paritram) is placed lengthwise into the Ajyasthdlf, 
and moved first horizontally and then upwards in ordor to take away insects, 
&c., that may have fallen into t* s ghee. This operation is repeated three 
times. (Oral information.) 

% Rig* Veda. ix. 62, 1 — 6. 

§ Agnrd is usually wrongly translated by * kissing.' Regarding the correct 
meaning of the term and the origin of the custom, see my notice in Ben fey's 
Orient und Occident. 
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and offer a burnt offering (of dressed lice) according to the rule, 
(reciting the verses, “ I who within my heart, &c.” and “ To theo 
at first, &c.,” and the five (versos), “ Soma gave her, &c*,” (present’ 
ing an oblation # ) with every verse. Having then performed the 
Srishtakjrid, and the other offerings, he should finish the remainder 
(of the ceremony,) i. e . A<?irv&da, dakshin&d&na, &c. * 

10. Brahmans should adopt amongst their Sapinda relations, and 
if (a Sapinda) be not obtainable, amongst those (Brahmans) who are 
not Sapindas ; but amongst others (persons of a different gotra) it 
should never be done. 

11. Xatriyas (must adopt) (members of) their own family, or in 
a family, which has a spiritual teacher of the same (Braliminical) 
Gotra \ Yai^yas amongst Vaiyyas, and f^Judras auiong^Cudras. 

12. And (persons) of all castes amongst their classes only, not 
otherwise* Amongst £udras he (the king) may (allow?) also a 
daughter’s or a sister’s son to be adopted. 

13. No person, who has only one son, ought ever to give (him to he 
adopted) ; but a person possessing many sons ought anxiously to do so. 

14. A Brahman ought to give a fee to the (officiating) priest ac- 
cording to his ability, a king even a half (of the income) of his king- 
dom, and a Vaicya three hundred pieces (of money). 

15. A £!udra even all his property, or if he be poor, according to 
his ability. 

Here ends in the ^aunaka karikd the rule for the adoption of 
a son. 

In order to afford a comparison with ^Jaunaka’s text, and on account 
of the interest which attaches to all the old authorities, I append 
the text and translation of Baudh&yana. The text is based on my 
MS. of Baudh&yana’s work on Gnhya ceremonies, where it forma 
the Adhy&ya of the second Pra^na, corresponding with the Datta- 
kamim&ms&, the Dattakachandrika and the Samsk^rakaustubha. 

1. Putraparigrahavidkimf vyakhy&sy&mah. 

2. ^onitapukrasambliavo m&tripitrinimittakas tasya prad&napa- 
ritySgavikrayeshu m&t&pitarau prabhavatak.} 

* YastvA, R. V. verso 4, 10. — 1 Tubhyamagra, R. V. x. 85, 38.— Somadadad. 
R. Y. x. 85, 41—45. 

f Putrapratigralio Samk, Kaust. f. 47, page 2, line 3, Bombay lith. ed. 

J S'oijite S. K, 
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3. Na tvekam putram dady&t pratigrihniyadvA sa hi samtan&ya 
purvesliAm. 

4. Na tu stri putram dadyAt pratigrihniyAd vanyatrAnujnAnad 
bhartuli. 

5. Pratigphishyannupakalpayate dve vAsasi dve kundale angu- 
liyakam cacAryam* vedapar again k 119am ay am barhih parnamayamidh- 
mamiti. 

6. Atha bandhiinaliuyat madhye rfijani cavedya parishadi vAgAra- 
inadhye brahmauanannena parivishyaj punyAham ffvastyriddliimiti 
vaeayitva. 

7. Atlia deva yajanollekhana§ prabhritya pranitAbhyah dAtuh 
samaxam gatva putram me delnti bliixeta. || 

8. Dadani^^titara alia.* 

9. Tam pangrihnatif dlmrmaya tVa grihnami samtatyai tva grili- 
Qamiti. 

10. Athainam vastrakundalAbliyam anguliyakcna cAIainkritya 
paridhanaprabhrityaguimukhdt’l’ kritvA pakv«innam§ juhoti. 

11. YastvA liridA kirimi manyamAna iti puvoiiuvakyanlanueya 
rivikta|| yasmai tvam sukrite jataveda iti yajyaya juhoti. 

12. Atha vyaliritir hutva svishtakritpvabhriti siddhamadlienu- 
vara pradanAt. 

13. Paxinam dadatyete eva vAsasi ete eva kundale ctatcangu- 
liyakam. 

14. Yadyevam britvaurasah^f putra utpadyate turiyabJulgesha* 
bhavati ti smaha baudhayanah. 

1. “We shall declare the rule for the adoption of a son, 

* Angutiyaka aeharyam. Datt. nrum. 

f Nive^anamadhyo Datt. mim. — nive<;anasya mndhyc Datt. cand. 

j Brahmanavagalambenopavi^ya, sitting down according to tlio order of tho 
Brahmans. 

§ Devayajamdnolleklia. S. K. 

|| Bhfxet.' Datt. mim. and Datt. eand. 

T Daddmto. 

* Aha left oat by S. K. 

f Atoham parigrihnami S. K. tam parigrihnitoti Datt. mim. Datt. cand. 
reads parigrihnami in every case for grihndmi. 

J Agnimukhdn S. K. agnimukham Datt. man. — Datt. cand. 

§ Paktva Datt. mim. — tyakeva Datt. cand. 

|| Anudya, Datt. man. and Datt. cand. 

* % Bvamtvanrasah. Datt. mim. Datt. cand. 

* Turiyablidge prnbhavatiti. S. K. tunyabhagesam bhavatiti. Datt. mom. 
and Datt. cand, 
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2. “ (A son) is produced from the seed of the male and the blood 

of the female. His mother and his father are the cause of his exis- 
tence. His mother and his father have (therefore) the right to give 
him away, to abandon or to sell him, 

8. “ But nobody should give or receive an only son. For he is 

(wanted) to continue the line of his ancestors. 

4. “ But a woman should neither give nor receive a son without 
the permission of her husband. 

5. “ (A man) who is about to adopt a son, procures two garments, 
two earrings, and a finger-ring, a priest who has studied the Vedas to 
their end, a layer of Ku^a grass, and fuel of P&l&pa-wood. Thus (is 
the rule). 

6. ' “ Then, having invited his relations to his (dulling) and in- 
formed the king (of his intention to adopt), and having, in the assem- 
bly or in his dwelling, served the (invited) Brahmans with food, he 
should cause them to pronounce the benedictions : “ (May) the day 
(be) auspicious ! Hail (to thee) ! Prosperity (to tliee).”* 

7. “ Then having performed the ceremonies, beginning with draw- 
ing the lines on the altar, and ending with the placing of the water 
vessels, he should go to the giver (of the child) and ask him (saying) : 
Give me (thy) son ! 

8. “ The other answers : I give him. 

9. “ He receives him (the child with these words) : I take thee for 
the fulfilment of (my) redigious duties ; I take tliee to continue the 
line (of my ancestors). 

10. “ Then he adonis him with the (above mentioned) two gar- 
ments, the two earrings and the finger-ring, and having performed the 
ceremonies beginning with the placing of the (pieces of wood called) 
paridhi-s, (fences around the altar) and ending with the Agnimukha,f 
he offers boiled rice into the fire. 

11. “ Having recited the Puronuv&kyd 1 Who thinking of thee 

* All the verbs down to i ho should ask* stand in tho text, in the absolutive. 

T make a division after vacayitva, as the first part of tlio preparatory ceremo- 
nies before the Homa closes with the pnpy&havacanam. The formula of this 
rite is the following : The perforator says, Sirs, wish (me) an auspicious day l 
Brahman : Orn, may the day be auspicious, etc. 

+ I am not certain about the meaning of this word. But it may possibly 
indicate tho oblation to Agni, which aro offered to the oyes of this god, i. e. ill 
the north-eastern and south-eastern corners of tho altar. 

X Taitt. Veda. i. 4, 46. The yastvayajya is found in the same k£nda. 
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with a discerning mind/ &c., he offers an oblation with the Y6jya : 
* To whom the performer of good deeds/ &c. 

12. “ Then having offered the (oblations accompanied by the reci- 
tations of the) Vyahritis, he finishes the <(kemonies, beginning with 
the oblation to Agni svishtakfit, down to the presentation of a cow 
and presents (to the officiating priest). 

13. “ He presents (to him) as sacrificial fee, those two pieces of cloth, 
those two earrings, and that finger- ring (with which he had before 
adorned the child). 

14. “ If after the performance of these rites a (legitimate) son is 
born (to the adopter) (then the adoptive son) receives a fourth of 
(the son’s) share. Thus says Baudhayana.” 

It now remans for me to return to the question, how far the 
recovery of the Qaunaka karika affects the law of adoption. This 
chapter of the Hindu law is in a worse state than any other, chiefly be- 
cause there is not, as in the case of Inheritance, Divisions, &c., for each 
school of lawyers one paramount authority, which lays down its funda- 
mental rules and its principles. The Dattakamimamsa of Nanda Pau- 
clita, it is true, enjoys a certain esteem all over India, but, in the 
Bombay Presidency at least, not to such an extent, that it would 
overrule the conflicting opinions of all other writers. On the contrary, 
besides this work, the Bombay Pandits always consult and frequently 
follow four other works, the Vyavah&ra-mayuklia, the Nirnayasindhu, 
the Samskarakaustubha, and the Dharmasindhu. 

On account of this state of things, the Hindu lawyer will be called 
upon to examine the principles on which the conflicting opinions rest 
much oftenor in this part of the law, than any where else. It is there- 
fore also most important to possess the ancient original works in their 
integrity from which the modern writers profess to draw their opinions, 
and to know their history and critical condition. 

One of the points in the law of adoption, on which views directly 
opposed to each other are advocated by writers of eminence, is the 
question whether a Hindu widow has the power to make an adoption. 

Nanda Paq^ita distinctly denies her right to do so under any circum- 
stances whatever. Nilakantha, the author of the Mayiikha, permit 
it, provided the widow has obtained the permission to do so from her 
husband before his death, or can procure the sanction of her rela- 
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tions and guardians after his death. The Nirnayasindhu, the Sams- 
k&rakaustubha, and the Dharmasindhu declare that a widow may 
adopt without the permission of her relations. 

The advocates of the opinion give, as one of their principal 

arguments, the second half of the first verso of the (Jaunakasmriti, 
where they read : c Vandhyd mfitu putrd vdpi/ 1 A woman, who is- 
childless or whose sons have died (may adopt).** If this reading were 
correct, a widow would certainly have the right to adopt, as she 
pleases. But I have already pointed out in the note appended to 
the text, that it is wrong, and perhaps a clumsy forgery of the advo« 
cates of the widows* rights. 

This examplo will suffico to show, how the recovery of the original 
Smritis may be turned to some use for some practical purpose in the 
discussion of points of the Hindu law, important even if their impor- 
tance for the reconstruction of its histoiy be left out of sight. 


Notes on Atranji Khera or Pi-lo-shan-na of General Cunningham^ 
( vide Continuation of Report for 1862-68, No. VIII. page 15 .) — By 
C. IIorne, Esq , C. S. 

[Received 5th January, 1866 ] 

This morning Dr. Tyler kindly drove me, by a country road vi& 
Rah and Sirnow villages, some ten miles to the village of Achulpow, 
nearly north of Etah, crossing, when within a mile of the said village, 
a ravine styled the Italee Nuddeo. Just beyond this village, of which 
it forms a part, rises the huge Khera or Mound, which, I was informed, 
contains in its aiea 500* statute beegahs of laud. The height varies 
fiom 40 to 50 feet, and it forms a very imposing object, and is cover- 
ed with scattered broken* bricks and fragments of pottery of greA t 
thickness, being likewise garnished with a few bushes and two or three 
pcepul trees. 

The circuit, as by the measurements of the Moonshee deputed by 
General Cunningham, is as follows : — Length at base 3,250 feet with 
a breadth of 2,550 ft. The general form is reet Angular, although it is 

* Equal to 198J acres. 
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not quite regular ; and there are two openings, evidently artificial, 
called “ gates” by the natives. These are at their base about 75 
feet in width, and they had buildings on either side. One of these 
is on the east side near to the north-east ^^er, and the other on the 
west side near to the south-west comer. There is also a modern 
cart-track running through the midst in a kind of hollow. 

The surface of the Khera undulates much, making a series of 
miniature downs. This effect has been caused chiefly by the agency 
of water ; but there were doubtless elevations and depressions in the 
original city, the site for which was finely chosen. Around the 
whole is cultivation, and at a little distance in the east flows the Kalee 
Nuddee river, so that the view from the top is very striking and 
beautiful ; masses of mango trees in the distance fringed in front with 
many thousands of palm trees, with a carpet of green winter crop at 
their feet, stretching to the shining expanse of the bounded water of 
the Kalee Nuddee in the foreground, form a picture which led my 
companion to remark upon it, and would captivate the eye of the most 
apathetic of observers. 

At the south-eastern corner, distant a few hundred yards, is an out- 
work — a mound on which had once stood extensive buildings, 
now being excavated to their very foundations for the bricks they 
contain. These bricks measure 14" X 8f" X 2" only, are not very 
well burnt, and do not carry the appearance of great antiquity. None 
of them bore any inscription stamped on them ; although some seemed 
to have been moulded thus: i as though they had formed 

part of some ornamental moulding, and I was told 

of others bearing marks like this 

evidently those of the finger on the moist clay — which 
I have often found in other places, and the meaning 
of which I do not know. On this mound, irregularly placed, are three 
lingams which appear very recent. They are of sandstone and may 
haye been cut from columns. I measured one of them 1 foot 6 inches in 
height, and about 2 feet in diameter, whilst within a small recent 
enclosure were two ' mo & : one of which was placed in the 
middle in a pavement of stucco, without any Yoni ; and the other 
leaning against the back wall — a slab in relief and perhaps 5 feet in 
height* . 
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I give in the margin a rough sketch of the last 
mentioned, and may remark that none of them 
appeared to have been much worshipped — il 
at all. 

Also leaning against the wall was the figure of 
a four armed figured Durga, in relief on a slab, 
treading on a prostrate form. This was of no 
antiquity. # 

After ascending the mound at the south-east 
corner and proceeding perhaps two or three 
hundred yards, we came upon a small eminence, by no means the 
highest point of the Khera, where foundations have been excavated. 
These foundations appear to have been circular and to have had for 
diameter about 54 feet, an ample base for the support of a tower of 
100 feet, as described by the Chinese travellers. 

Proceeding still farther north and keeping at a distance of about 
100 yards from the eastern face, we came to another mound in 
which the excavated trenches shew a building to have once stood. 
The thickness of the foundation walls would indicate a building of 
some elevation. 

This eastern face runs nearly parallel to the Kalee Nnddee, and 
proceeding in the same direction, we came to the “ gate” before 
alluded to. 

On the other side of this, the mound is higher, and is now covered 
with scrub jungle of Korunda and Pair, inhabited only by black 
partridges, hares, plovers, and large grey owls. 

This is used as grazing ground by the villagers ; and it is here, in 
and after the rains, that the herd boys find the old silver Hindu* 
coins, six of which were given to me by the Zemindar of Achulpoor, 
Kullian Sing Thakoor, a most obliging guide, whose son takes an 
intelligent interest in the Khera. 

These coins were all of the same type, viz. the nail-headed character, 

P — - p the marks here indicated being often found on them. 

\/ On this part of the mound undoubtedly stood the 

- - principal buildings ; although I could not trace even 

a single foundation. 
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To the north was visible, at a short distance, another outwork 
which had originally borne a building, but the mound was much 
lower and smaller than that at the south-eastern corner. Continuing 
round the mound, I came at another place to foundations of no note, 
and saw to the west three smaller mounds, in which no traces of 
buildings, save broken brickdJ|robab]y thrown on them from the fields, 
remained. 

I. also CEfcne to the other gate, after crossing the cart-track shewn 
in the plan. The circuit, which I did not measure, might have been 
about two miles. 

The fact that this mound has served as a huge brick kiln to the 
surrounding country, lying within a radius of eight miles, for the past 
7 or 800 years, readily accounts for the absence of all other traces of 
buildings, and it was with the greatest difficulty I was able to find 
an entire brick to measure, and I much fear that no good would result 
from any excavation made in this spot. Block kunkur must have 
been used instead of stone, and all the remains of this have been 
utilized by succeeding generations for lime and road-making, so that 
not a trace now remains. 

Utah, December , 1865. 


Notes on some Buddhist Ruins at Doob goond. — By Captain W. R. 

Melville, in charge, Gwalior Survey. 

[Received 81st January, 1866.] 

I discovered the other day some totally now Buddhist rains and an in- 
scription, two copies of which are sent in a tin case with this note.* I 
have also taken five photographs of the sculpture in different parts of 
the temple, but I shall be unablo to print off copies until my return to 
recess quarters in April. This temple is situated in the dense forest 
on the left bank of the Koonoo river, one of the southern tributaries 
of the Chumbul. I first passed through these jungles in the cold 
weather of 1863, and I* always, from the first, had an idea that these 
f The inscription will be published hereafter. Ed. 
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jungles liad formerly been much better inhabited than now, but 
though I have always been looking out for some remains of old 
buildings, these are the first of any importance I have come across. 
This temple is situated about tlnee miles almost due north of the 
village of Buryon in the Keruhl Tehsil^t the place where the Pumey 
river (which up to there runs along tl^ surface of the ground) first 
begins to form what is called a Kho, or a narrow valley with perpen- 
dicular sides. The place is called Doob Koond. The origin of the 
name, according to the native tradition, is mentioned in the enclosed 
Memo. The temple is situated in the middle of a fortified enclosure 
situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is defended by a fortified 




wall (as shewn above), and all aiound it there is a mass of ruined 
houses and the remains of so\eial smaller temples, in which, however/l 
I was unable to find any inscription. The centre temple, which seems 
to have been the most important, and in which the inscription was 
found, seems to have been a square about 100 feet each side, 
with an open court in the centre surrounded by cells, each of 
which seems to have been devoted to the worship of somo particular 
divinity. There is only one entrance, on the eastern side, and that 
side has only seven cells, while the three others have 8 each, making 
a total of 31. There is a covered vciandah running all round outside 
the cells. The following sketch » ill give a rough idea : 
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A. Inscription cells. 

B. 3 large statues. 

The carving that remains, especially inside the cells, though much 
injured, is most beautiful. Each of the cells seems to have had a sort of 
arched canopy carved with elephants, (fee. and ^supported by two 
figures, one on each side. Below this canopy is a sort of pedestal, on ^ 
which, I conclude, stood the image of the Deity to whom the cell 
^fcvas dedicated. The elephants aro beautifully carved, and their atti- 
tudes very natural, and not at all stiff. Just on your left, as you enter, 
are three large statues of male figures, quite naked and^ standing. 
The largest is in the centre. They each have a sort of canopy over 
their heads, and on the glory round the head of the principal figure 
you can still see marks of paint. Many of the figures inside also 
seem to have been painted. The three large figures inside are buried 
in dehjij* up to their waist. The temple is built of large blocks and 
slabs of Sandstone, which are not, I think, cemented. The roof to each 
of tfte cells is, formed in the following way : on the first four slabs 
placed square, , smaller blocks are laid across the comers, and on the 
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top of these four smaller slabs forming a smaller square, which is 
covered with a single square slab. The inscription is at the southern 
side of the temple ; it is an oblong slab, and the letters have been very 
carefully sculptured on it, and seem to have been filled with a sort of 
enamel. It has a projecting stone over^ intended, I suppose, to pro- 
tect it from the weather; it is betwera-two of the cells under the* 
covered verandah. 

On each side of the peninsula on which the temple is situated, 
there are two deep pools or koonds which never dry up, and which, I 
fancy, led to this place being selected for a village. 

Outside the enclosure and a little higher up the river, on the river 
bank, there is another temple which looks modern, but which has a figure 
in it evidently taken from the old temple. Inside the enclosure there 
are the remains of several other temples, hut I could find nothing in 
them but broken images. Being busily occupied with my survey 
duties, I had very little time to explore, but I dare say that careful 
investigation would bring something more to light. The only way I 
had of taking off the inscription was with blue chalk, but as this was 
not as distinct as I wished, Baboo Joala Pcrshad, one of my native 
surveyors, was kind enough to copy the inscription for me, and I 
enclose a memo, he made about the temple at my request. I was- 
unable to photograph the inscription on account of the want of light 
and the smallness of my lens. I hope that the inscription may 
throw some light on the date of these interesting ruins. 

It is a curious fact that these ruins were unknown to any of the- 
•natives, except the sheriahs or half savages that inhabit this jungle. 

Camp Gwalior Territory, via Agra, 

January 25 th } 1866. 

Memorandum about the Dooh Koond Temple , by Joala Persiiad. 

The inscription, as far as I can read it, states that in the year 741 
of the Christian era, this temple was situated in the village of 
Mahabux, and that it was dedicated to the gods — Nemji, Sri Budya r 
and Chinamusta. 

In 688, Umr Sing and Beja Sing, gooroos, came by the order of 
Muharaja Chundruk in the reign of Behram Sing. 

In the reign of Behram Sing, Pandoo and Gubraj, two brothers, 
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repaired the temple and instituted the worship of Chunder Perboo, 
and made two baolies, one on each side, the one on the north was 
called Umr Sing Baoli, and the one on the south Beija Sing Baoli. 

The old sheriahs have a legend that Behram Sing and the two 
brothers came to see the temple when it was finished, and all the 
* images burst out laughing. Berham Sing then ordered lime to be 
put on their faces.* 

All the legends about this place seem to show that formerly it was 
a very celebrated temple and a great place for pilgrimage. They 
state that (at a date unknown) many years ago a rajaf from the west 
came with an army to this temple, carried off the gold and silver 
images, broke up the other sculptures, and threw a large portion of 
them into the koond, and ever since the place has been deserted and 
called Doob Koond, 


Some objections to the Modern Style of official Hindustani . — By F. S. 

Growse, M. A. Oxon . B. C. S . 

[Received 23rd July, 1866.] 

As the pages of the “ Asiatic” have admitted an elaborate defence of 
the modern fashionable style of Urdu composition, I trust that a brief 
statement of some of the arguments on the opposite side of the 
question, will find equal toleration. 

The Urdu champion has undoubtedly made the best of his case, 
but he appears to have misapprehended the object of the Hindi 
party, and therefore many of his arguments are directed against an 
imaginary opponent. With the possible exception of a few visionary 
enthusiasts, I ani not aware that any one in the present day is 
piepared to advocate a return to Hindi pure and simple. Such a 
thing would be practically impossible, on account of the number of 
foreign words which have won for themselves a secure, position in 
popular speech. I consider this to be really the valid reason, and 
attach no weight whatever to the alleged varieties of dialect ; for I 
feel convinced that the hnguago of the Prem Sagar, in which not the 
slightest taint of an alien element has been allowed, would be more 

* I fancy this refers to the paint on tho images that still exists. 

t Probably a Mussulman rival. 
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generally understood throughout the length and breadth of India, 
than any equally polished specimen of Urdu. This statement, indeed, 
may be called a mere ipse dixit , but its truth is susceptible of a very 
easy test. However, as I have already said, Hindi so absolutely pure 
and undefiled, finds few advocates ; and there can be no doubt that 
the Baital Pachisi, where a judicious mixture of Persian terms has 
been admitted, would be much more easily and widely intelligible 
than the Prem Sagar. 

The only foundation for the belief that Hindi is an arbitrary name 
for a group of vulgar dialects, which have littlo in common and could 
not be reduced to one standard, is the practice of the early Missionaries, 
each of whom set about compiling a dictionary for the district in 
which he happened to be placed. But if we compare these local 
glossaries together, we shall find that a veiy large proportion of the 
words occur equally in all. To test this statement, I take down a 
Panjabi dictionary which I have at hand, and open it at random : the 
first word at the top of the page is polity filthy, which is Sanskrit, and 
the last word pur-mini, a maternal great grandmother, which is good 
Hindi ; of the other forty-six words in the same page there are only nine 
which are at all peculiar, though there are several divergencies from the 
recognized mode of orthography. And the varieties, so far as I can 
judge, appear to be of two kinds : 1st, the most common of all natural 
objects are known by several designations, of which one will be most 
^popular in this district, another in that ; while the other names will 
Remain in the hack ground, perfectly well understood, though less 
"rcquently on the tongue. As an example of what I mean : a tree 

in Bengal proper is generally called gdchh , in the N. W. Provinces 

2 per, and in the Hills brilesh ; hut a native in any part of the Bengal 
presidency who did not know the meaning of per would bo a 

phenomenon, 2nd, Agricultural implements, or rather the component 
parts of such implements, with the domestic articles of daily use, are 
known in different quarters of India by very different names. But 
for the most part these things, being suggested by the peculnir wants 
and habits of the district, have no foreign name whatever and in 
superfine Urdu can only bo expressed by a periphrasis. Local 

differences of the^e two kinds do not, in my opinion, at all impair the 
integrity of the language. But uufortunuteiy a good Hindi dictionary 
23 
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is up to the present day a complete desideratum ; nothing of the kind 
has ever been attempted ; and I should be delighted to see some 
Pandit come forward, with sufficient zeal, patriotism and learning, to 
undertake such a task ; a dictionary, I mean, which would comprise 
all the words used by Tulsi D&s in the Ram&yana, by Chand the 
Bard of the last Hindu kings, by Bihdri l)iis the author of the Satsaiya, 
and the other classical Hindi poets. I am convinced that such a work 
would not only be of' the greatest interest to a philologist, but would 
incontestably prove that Hindi is an independent language, elaborated 
by a series of able writers and guided by a definite standard, which 
from time to time has varied in degree, but never in character. 

Having so far cleared the ground, I will proceed to defend the 
position taken up by those who protest against the continuance of the 
present Kachahri holi , and still more against its recognition as the 
literary language of the country. In the first place, it is a recent inno- 
vation, which had positively no existence whatever fifty or sixty years 
ago. Mr. Beanies incidentally speaks of Urdu writers three or four cen- 
turies back, but I must confess that I have never heard of them. The 
Mahommedans subdued the country, but never succeeded in destroying 
the language of the conquered people, nor does it appear that they made 
the attempt. As late as Akbars reign and for many years subse- 
quently, the popular dialect of both classes was the same ; and if a 
Musalm&n took in hand to write on any subject of general interes 
especially if his taste led him to adopt a poetic form, his compositio 
was couched in Hindi. Several of the poems in the Sabha Bil&s majr 
be mentioned as specimens, in which the only Persian word thfW 
occurs is the name of the writer. If a more ambitious historical 
narrative were attempted, he discarded the vernacular altogether, and 
wrote in classical Persian, precisely in the same way as European 
scholars, till a very recent date, wrote all their more important works 
in Latin. Arabic too, was continued as the language of the law -courts, 
as Norman-French in England, simply as a matter of convenience to 
conform to the phraseology of the original codes; and this eventually 
was notified iRto Per^'an with the retention of a large proportion of 
Arabic words and phraseB. Of course, as time passed on, many foreign 
words were incorp^ated into the popular dialejpt ; even in the 
Rftin&yana of Tulsi D&s we rind at least two, jawdb and bakshish , and, 
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as I cannot speak positively with regard to so voluminous a poem, 
there may probably be a few others. But it appears to have been 
considered bad taste rather than otherwise in a professedly vernacular 
composition, to introduce many words of Persian or Arabic origin. 
At the beginning of the present century the proportion of foreign and 
native words had come to be about equal, in works composed by 
Mahommedan writers in a popular style. A new principle then came 
into operation, which checked the natural progress of development, 
and threatens to rob India of all it has hitherto acquired in the way 
of literature. The change to which I allude was the abolition of 
Persian as the language of the law-courts. Till that time official and 
popular language had been content to remain apart ; now they were 
to coalesce. We all know wliat has been the result 0 this well-inten- 
tioned order : the amla had written nothing but Persian all their 
lives, and in fact could not trust themselves to write anything else? 
they acquiesced in the Government demand so far as to introduce the 
Iliudustani inflexions into their pleadings, but the phraseology was 
preserved intact. This is the fortuitous origin of that wonderful 
jargon, which is now not satisfied with ruling the law-courts, but 
requires to be acknowledged as the standard of good taste throughout 
the whole of Hindustan ; which has retained the verbosity of Persian, 
while sacrificing the elegance and simplicity of its grammatical con- 
struction, and has introduced the complex inversions of Hindi syntax, 
'while discarding the terseness and vigour of its terminology. By all 
means let the language of the country be Urdu, that is to say the 
frllrdu of thirty or forty years ago, having for its basis Hindi with a free 
admixture of all foreign words, for that is the form into which it had 
spontaneously developed, and eclecticism may be tolerated or even 
admired, while syncretism in art must be synonymous with failure. 

2. Not to dwell further on its artificial origin, this Urdu dialect 
can never advance to the dignity of an independent language ; and 
yet certainly India is too considerable a country to acquiesce quietly 
in the position of being, for literary purposes, merely a province of 
Persia. The great ambition of every Munslii nc^-a-dayf is to 
eliminate from his composition every Hindi word, no matter how far- 
fetched its Persian substitute may be. With regard toother languages 
he is not so particular, and will introduce English phrases with great 
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gusto, often with a singularly ludicrous effect. He only studies to 
conceal his Indian origin ; yet, do what he can, he cannot get rid of 
those troublesome inflectional terminations and auxiliary verbs, and, 
after all his misapplied labour, the pedantic sentences, which nothing 
can induce him to call anything but Persian, remain hopelessly and 
unalterably Hindustani. He has probably succeeded in making it 
unintelligible Hindustani, but still Hindustani it is and must remain, 
and no native of Iran could pronounce it to be more than some very 
provincial type of true Persian. Such a position appears to me highly 
undignified ; while, on the other hand, if the Hindi basis were frankly 
recognized and worked upon, the result would be a genuine national 
inheritance. I will here give a. few of the most common Hindi words 
which are banisl^d from the Kachakris, and place opposite to them 
their fashionable substitutes. 


Hindi. 

Foreign . 

Beta or lark&, 

.. Pisar or walad. 

i^p. 

Walul. 

Cliandi, 

.« Nukra. 

Tel, 

. . Itaughan. 

Ghi or ghrit, 

.. Raughan-c-zard. 

Gchuii, 

.. Gandum. 

G&nw, 

.. Mauza. 

Brihaspati, 

.. Juma-rat. 

Chori, 

.. Sirika. 

Byih, 

.. Izdiwaj. 

Bakri, 

.. Gospand. 

Len-den, 

.. ' Dad o sitad. 

Sunar, 


Kua, 

.. Cliah. 

Nid&n, 

... Akhir-i-kar. 

Kachha, 

... Kham. 

Alag, .* 



The last word alay is of good Sanskrit descent, but I am sure nine- 
enths of the lUlnshis look upon it as merely a vulgar corruption of 
'ahihidA, in the same way as nagich is of rtazdilc. So far as the above 
list goes, and it might be indefinitely extended, all the words in the 
Hiildi column appear to me, some from one reason, some from another, 
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to be decidedly preferable to their foreign substitutes. The only 
reason for displacing them is the insane desire of inventing a language 
for India with every Indian element eliminated. This principle is 
carried to such an extent, that if a foreign substitute cannot readily 
be found, the native word is dressed up in foreign fashion ; thus for 
chachera , a perfectly regular derivative, we aro presented with^She 
mongrel malformation, chachd-zad. And even one step beyond this : 
a dead set is made against the unfortunate letter y, which, as the 
Hindi representative of «, is considered decidedly vulgar, and occasion- 
ally banished even from Persian words, where till the present day no 
z had ever been known to intrude. Thus we have fauzddri for 
faujddri . When this is the case, it is no wonder that the z should be 
exclusively adopted in those instances of not very unfrequent occurrence, 
where there is some authority for its alternative use. Thus wo havo 
janu, perfectly good Sanskrit, and zdnu, equally good Persian, for® 
knee ; or to take a word of every day occurrence, zdt is no doubt 
unimpeachable Persian, but jdJti is the original Sanskrit, and therefore 
the proper form for retention in the language of India. Yet I feel 
sure that an ordinary munshi would shudder to say jdt ; though it 
stands to reason that, as caste prevails solely amongst Hindus, tho 
popular word to denote it must bo of home origin, fiat again is 
a word which stands by itself, without association or connection ; 
while jdt at once refers us for its explanation to the cognate foi ms, jan, 
janm 9 jannd , &e. 

3. The adoption of this Persian dialect as the language of the 
country involves the necessary abandonment of the Nagari character. 
With reference to its original purpose the Nagari alphabet is the most 
scientific that human ingenuity has ever elaborated, but it is utterly 
inadequate for the representation either of Arabic or Persian. On 
the other hand the Persian character, as ordinarily written, is almost 
equally destructive of Hindi phraseology ; and it is interesting to 
watch the gradual inroads which it is making on vernacular speech. 
Tho court munshis, who, as a rule, have never read a page of any 
Hindi book, pronounce every word according to its Persian orthogra- 
phy, which in many cases is a very imperfect representative of the 
original Hindi form ; and as they aro considered the depositaries of 
learning, their example is imitated, the mistake is perpetuated, and 
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gradually penetrates through every class of society. For example, all 
Hindi words ending in an unaccented vowel which would be clearly 
marked in N&gari, lose their termination in Persian writing, where all 
the vowels, final or medial, are more or less obscured. Thus, pati , so 
frequent in proper names, as Nirpati, Dhanpati, Brihashpati, is 
abbreviated into pat . Again, the Sanskrit v or w is generally 
corrupted by the defect of the Persian alphabet into o ; thus we have 
deOj BaldeOj deota for deva , Baldeva ) devoid . Hence too arises the 
uncouth word Dooar rendered familiar by the disturbances in Bhutan, 
which', if correctly spelt, is only the common Hindi dw&r. As for tho 
short vowel w, it admits an alternative error, being either dropped 
altogether, or written with the long wao. The Sanskrit compound 
consonants again cannot be clearly indicated, and in consequence we 
get the corruption Jcariya for kriyd in the common phrase for funeral 
4)es, kriyd harm . It is highly desirable that some scheme should be 
started which would enable the two systems of writing to exercise a 
mutual check npon each other ; the Nagari completing the deficiencies 
of the Persian, and the Persian acting as a short-hand auxiliary of the 
Niigari. And there would be no practical difficulty in such an 
arrangement, if only it were once clearly recognized that the vernacular 
is a composite language, in its essential structure Hindi, but in its 
component elements Hindi and Persian in equal proportion. The 
division of the vernacular into Hindi and Urdu was a most unfortunate 
invention of the munshis of the College of Fort William at the 
beginning of the present century, and has never been generally 
recognized by the natives. I do not think that any one, who had not 
been sjiecially brought under English training, would dream of calling 
his native tongue Urdu ; and, as I have before stated, Hindus and 
Musalmans alike, till very recent times, used one dialect for popular 
composition, though the Hindu, from early association and perhaps also 
from the nature of his subject, which would often be mythological, 
would naturally, though not inevitably nor uniformly, use more 
Sanskrit words, and the Musa! man, from the nature of his religion, 
more Persian words. It is now high time that these fanciful distinc- 
tions should be again merged into one, and tlie language of tho 
country, according to universal analogy, be known by the name of 
Hindust&nh I cannot see any good to be gained by the retention of 
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the word Urdu, which certainly does not err on the side of sclf-lauda- 
tion, being literally bazar lingo , and therefore, on its own shewing, 
unworthy to be brought into competition with Nagari, the refined 
and urbane. 

If the language were once settled upon a composite basis, it could 
be expressed equally well by Persian or Nagari ; and here I would 
make a suggestion, which I scarcely hope to see ever carried out, 
though I am convinced that it is perfectly practicable. I would 
reserve the Persian character for epistolary purposes, and records of 
transient interest ; while I would have all permanent records and all 
Government printing in Nagari. It is notorious that any proper 
name, to which the clue has been lost, can never be deciphered with 
absolute certainty from a Persian document ; and therefore such a 
style of writing is most inappropriate for the preservation of a record 
of rights ; at the same time it is preeminently a running hand, ai$l 
its great praise is its flowing elegance which it is impossible to 
imitate in print. On the other hand, Nagari, though slowly written, 
is clear and precise; and I believe all who have had any practical 
experience on the point will admit, that it is better adapted even than 
the Roman character for printing purposes, because the type is more 
durable. It may be urged against this suggestion that it would 
involve the necessity of all officials being able to read and write both 
Persian and Nagari, whereas now as a rule they are familiar only with 
the former. This is true, but then the language employed would be 
tlieir own mother tongue, for the acquisition of which no special 
training would be required. 

4. And this brings me naturally to my fourth point ; which is, 
that the present Jcachhari boli is inconvenient, because it is foreign to 
all and unintelligible to many. And on a point of this kind, we, being 
ourselves foreigners, must not trust to preconceived notions : the 
deliberate judgment of one educated native is sufficient to upset all 
our theories. Some few days ago I came across a brief History of 
India, compiled by Babu Siva Prasdd and published by order of the 
local Government, called the Timira-n&sak (which by the way I may 
remark is, so far as I am competent to judge, a model of what the 
Indian vernacular should he, being elegant without pedantry and 
homely without vulgarity) ; in his preface the Author distinctly 
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deplores the fact that the language of the courts is not the language' 
of the country. Similar statements may be found passim in the 
newspapers written and edited by English speaking natives. And it 
is by no means uncommon to find really well educated Hindus, who 
will readily admit that they most imperfectly understand and would 
be quite unable to write the dialect of the lcachahri munshis. And as 
a further proof, the official translations of laws and circulars in this 
pseudo- vernacular are absolutely unintelligible, till they have been 
interpreted by some one who can compare them with the original 
English. No doubt there are several current law phrases, for which, 
as Mr. Beanies says, it would now be difficult to find the Hindi 
equivalents, and I have no objection to their retention; I think, however, 
their number is not so great as is generally supposed, and should not be 
unnecessarily increased. For instance, markum-i-bdla or mazkur i-sadr 
fs the accepted phrase for aforesaid , but it would be incorrect to allege 
that there was no Hindi equivalent* for it, since upar ukta } though 
now somewhat unfamiliar, is equally elegant and correct. I think too 
that Mr. Beanies is scarcely fair in some points of his comparison 
between Hindi and Persian ; malum and matlab are generally repre- 
sented by some tense of the verbs jdnnd and cluihnd ; tajwiz in 
colloquial language is accurately expressed by soch and bichdr , either 
separately or together, and judicially by nirnay ; zarur is supplied by 
chdhiye ; mawdshi by j>ohe. And I am certainly surprised to see him 
rank jangal amongvSt the foreign words, whereas it is in fact Sanskrit * 
Nor should I translate shakhs by log , but by jan , which, so far as my 
experience goes, is universally used by natives when talking amongst 
themselves, and is perfectly good Sanskrit, though the munshis, for 
some reason or other, have taken a dislike to it, probably because it 
begins with the letter j. 

5. The Urdu of the jieriod is not only unintelligblc, but it perpe- 
tuates and confirms ignorance. It is so completely an alien form of 
speech, that in the case of those whom Government compels to employ 
it, the whole time available for education is spent in acquiring it ; 
and the consequence ir that, as a rule, these Urdu speakers are, in 
matters of general information, the most ignorant class in the commu- 
nity. In every other case the acquisition of a now language opens a 
new door of knowledge ; but this artificial dialect has neither history 
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nor literature, unless we choose to class under the latter head the 
laws and circulars of the Government, which, it must be confessed, are 
rather dull reading for the masses. 

In every way then I conclude that the encouragement of the style 
in which our munshis delight, is most strongly to be deprecated. It 
is a style of artificial and unnatural origin ; it is incapable of develop- 
ment into an independent national language, ; it robs the Hindus of 
their most glorious literary inheritance ; it is practically inconvenient, 
being unfamiliar even to the educated classes, unless they have been 
specially trained in it ; and it perpetuates ignorance by blotting out 
the records of earlier civilization, and, having no literature of its own, 
offers none in its place. The law lias at all times and in all countries 
been somewhat pedantic in its utterances, and if it is inevitable, let it 
remain so; but surely it is an unheard-of thing that legal phraseology 
should be constituted the type of polite literature. 


Description of tlic Chandra relchdgurh near Sashtanee , Peryunnah 
Nyegur , Zillah Midnapore . — By W. J. IIerscukl, Esq., B. C. S. 
[Received 2nd April, 18(56. J 

This very remarkable fort lies in the least known part of the district 
of Midnapore, in the south-west corner of it. I came upon it acci- 
dentally while returning fiom a tour into Morbhunj. 



It lies near the boundary of the district in the midst of what, twenty 
years ago, was uninterrupted jungle, but what is now fast breaking 
up into cultivation. It is a nearly square patch of thick tangled 
24 
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jungle lying pretty nearly north and South. Its longest line is east 
and west. It measures 1 ,060 yards in this direction, and from north to 
south 780 yards ; so that the circumference is just two miles. It is built 
with unusual precision and completeness, differing in this from all the 
other forts I have seen in this district. A perfectly straight ditch on each 
side with a high bund inside ; it has been almost filled up on the northern 
side and somewhat less so on the western, by the drainage of the country, 
which at this spot flows S. S. E. The western end of the ditch on 
the south side has been affected in the same way, the drain- 
age turning southwards round the corner; the northern end of the 
eastern ditch has not suffered so, because the drainage sets away from 
that corner, and the ditch is not continuous round the corner. At this 
place, therefore, the eastern ditch is seen in perfection, and a very 

surprising woik it is. It is cut through 
solid rock, except the upper two or three 
— — feet, and the sides are carefully sloped 

with the chisel. The lock is the com- 
mon Midnapore laterite, not a hard stone to cut, and not a veiy good 
one to wear. It is liable to frequent clefts, and is seldom continuous 
in very large blocks. Consequently the sides of the ditch have fallen 
in a good deal, but there is ample to shew that when first finished, 
this ditch was a thoroughly woikmanlike production. The soil Ifras 
removed at the lips of it, and the rock carried up by two or three 
layers of stone. It is carried all down the eastern face, and turns 
the corner with almost modern piccision, and continues along the 
southern face till it is silted up at the western end. From the charac- 
ter of the whole fort I am satisfied that, if cleared, the dijjph would be 
found equally perfect all round; on those two faces it is scarcely 
filled up at all, though overhung with jungle and difficult to get along 
in consequence. 

The bund on this eastern face is about 12 feet high and 50 broad. 
Within it is another equally fine and well-preserved ditch cut in the 
same way through the solid rock. This ditch does not go round the 
other three sides, nor can I say certainly that it goes all up the 
eastern side, but the natives say it does, and I went along some 100 
yards of it, till it got so bearish-looking that the villagers would not 
go further with me. 
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About 15 yards within the edge of the second ditch rises the wall 
of the Fort which, as far as I could follow it, is continuous the whole 
way round. It was built of excellently chiselled stones of ordinary 
size, about four or five feet thick, and about 15 feet high, though 
there is not that height standing anywhere that I saw; 12 or 13 feet 
I measured. The care bestowed on this wall is most unusual. There 
is no attempt at extravagant niassiness, but what was done was done 
thoroughly well. At different places are projecting bastions, simple 
square rooms of 20 feet each way, standing out from the line. They 
are quite square and clean at the angles. The villagers said there 
were two such on each side. I think there was also one at each corner. 

The wall is very much in ruins now, but there is plenty left to shew 
what a handsome tiling it must have been. On the south side is a 
huge tower in ruins, but that is the work of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
I believe. It is quite out of character with the rest, certainly, by its 


very size. 

The interior of the Fort presents nothing whatever to suggest habi- 
tation, except the one extraordinary building in the centre. In its 
simplicity, neatness and thoroughness, it harmonizes exactly with the 
exterior defences. I give a plan of it in the margin. It lias but three 



rooms, of the size shewn in the plan. The 
walls are of the same nicely cut laterito, 
about 3 feet thick, and 11 feet high from 
& the true ground level to the top of the 
cornicing. It is not in very good preser- 
vation above the 8th foot from the ground, 
TJK but so far almost perfect. The cornicing is 


of the same simple character as the whole Fort, (of the shape shewn in 
the woodcut on page 184) and runs all round the whole of the three 
rooms. The upper half of the cornice is like the lower, reversed, but 
at regular intervals there arc little square bosses as at the basement 
of the wall, which is ornamented in tho same simple style, thus .— 




These simple rectangular mouldings were the only ornaments or 
carvings I could detect on a very careful search throughout the whole 
fort. There is not a curved line in any stone in the whole work. 
The wall certainly ran up to the height which I have shewn in the 
sketch of the cornice. I cannot find any stone higher than that, and 
from the fact that three of the few stones left of that tier have a ledge in 

them (as shewn in the margin) on the inner 
side of the wall, I suppose that the timbers 
of the roof rested on this tier. The curious 
part about the building is, that there is not, 
and never was, any door whatever. I ex- 
amined the walls everywhere, and by the 
lines of the stones it is quite clear that it 
was deliberately intended that there should 
be no entrance into these rooms, whatever 
there might have been to the roof. The 
want of debris shews that there was no 



upper story. Nor is there any commu- 
nication whatever between the three rooms. An entrance has been 
forced of course, since the place became a ruin, hut the position of 
l he stones at the place is still at this present moment such as to shew 
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that it is a forced entrance. There is not a vestige of anything that 
could have been a stone staircase. The interior of these three rooms is 
filled in a good deal with rubbish, shewing, I fancy, that there was a 
roof on them once. 

The villagers all say that it has bee* a puzzle to them for genera- 
tions why the Rajah Chandraketu, to whom the building of the fort 
was assigned, should have built his house so. They said, truly enough, 
that any force that could take the fort, would soon find its way into 
the house. 

Rajah Chandraketu lived, say the rustics, in the Satya Yng, and 
was a favoured contemporary of llfuna, who on his march to Lanka 
stopped here, and found the Raja engaged in pious worship, morning, 
noon and night. Before lie touched food, he used to perform poojali 
to one thousand Sivas (Lings). Kama halted at a place called Tapoban, 
now of considerable local celebrity as a spot for worship, and in a 
dream authorized Chandraketu to build a mandir to Siva and place 
in it a Ling having a thousand Murts— that by worshipping it ho 
might, as a special privilege, obtain all the merit of one thousand acts 
of worship. I went to visit the Sahasra Ling, or rather I had gone 
there before, and had noticed that it was encircled with ten rows 
of marks like a continuous m mmmm. The old Burwei of the 
village told me, and I found, there were exactly 1,000 of these 
strokes, and on enquiry I was told the story of Chandraketu. The 
temple is old certainly, but my belief is that neither the fort nor the 
temple are more than two or three hundred years old. Perhaps the 
accompanying sketch of the mandir (vide plate XXI.) may determine 
the age of that building at least. It is split by roots and is in a very 
tottering state altogether. Several of the stones have come down from 
their places. 

Of the family or history of Chandraketu not another word could 
be leamt. Nothing but the fort and the house have survived him, and 
judging by them, ho must have been a man of simple habits and of 
rare singleness cf purpose and tenacity. Why he should have de- 
fended the eastern side of his fort at such double expense I do not 
know. But it was a costly undertaking. 

There is no montion of the fort in Bayley’s MS. Notes of tho 
Zillah. 
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Notes on a Tour in Maunhhoom in 1864-65 . — By Lieutenant- Colonel 
E. T. Dalton, Commissioner of Chota-Nayjjore . 

[Received 16th October, 1865.] 

In the district of Maunhhoom, we find two distinct types of archi- 
tectural remains. Those that appear most ancient, and arc said by 
the people to be so, arc ascribed, traditionally and no doubt correctly, 
to a race called variously Scrap, Serab, Serak, Srawaka, who were 
probably the earliest Aryan colonists in this part of India ; as even 
the Uhumij, who of the existing population claim to be the oldest 
settlers and whose ancestors had not the skill to construct such monu- 
ments, declare that the first settlers of their race found these ruins in 
the forests that they cleared. We have the same tradition of early 
settlements of the Srawuks in the eastern parts of Singlibhoom, which 
were broken up by the warlike IIos or Lurka Coles. The Srawuks 
appear to have colonized along the banks of rivers, and we find their 
temple ruins on the banks of the Damodur, the Cossai and other 
streams. The Cossai is rich in architectural remains. Within a few 
miles of the station of Poorulia and near that river, are the ruins of an 
old settlement called Palma. This I have not seen, but Lieutenant 
R. C. Money has favoured me with a brief account of it. The principal 
temple is on a mound covered with stone and brick, the debris of 
buildings, through which many fine old pepul trees have pierced, and 
under their spreading branches the gods of the fallen temple have 
found shelter. In different places are sculptures of perfectly nude 
male figures, standing on pedestals and under canopies, with Egyptian 
looking head dresses, the arms hanging down straight by the sides, 
the hands turned in and touching the body near the knees. One of 
these images is larger than life. It is broken away from the slab on 
which it was cut, and the head, separated from the body, lies near. At 
tho feet of each idol are two smaller figures with chowrics in their 
hands, looking up at the principal figure, and on the pediment of each 
is an animal, differing. I have now seen several of these figures, and 
there can, I think, bo no doubt that they are images of the “ Tirthan- 
earas” of J *the Jains, who arc always thus figuicd naked or 1 sky-clad/ 
each with its representative animal or symbol. Lieutenant Money 
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also observod a stone pillar set up perpendicularly, standing 12 fedt 
high by 1J feet square, with comers chamferred, making it an octagon > 
and near this four more of the Tirfchancaras are found. All abodt this 
temple mound are other mounds of cut stone and bricks, Rowing that 
there must have been here, at a remote period, a numerous people 
far more advanced in civilization than the Bhoomi And Baori tribes 
who succeeded them. At the village of Cburra near Poorulia, there 
are two very old stone temples called ( Deols* or 1 Dewalas.’ Thjltoily 
tradition regarding them is, that they and Borne large tanks in the 
vicinity weie constructed by the Sorawaks here called Seraks. They 
are built with roughly cut stone, without cement, on the stone carpen- 
try principle. There were originally seven of these Deols. Five 
have fallen, and the fragments have been used in building houses in 
the village. The most perfect of the two that remain, is a tower 
terminating in a dome oi hoiizontal courses of stone about 30 feet 
high, with a circular finial like a huge cog-wheel, and the remains of 
flag-roofed colonnades on both sides. The slabs forming the loof are 
great blocks of gianite from 5 to 9 feet in length, 2 to 2£ in breadth 
and 1 foot thick. There is no carving about these temples, and no 
object of worship now in the shrines, but on some of the stones that 
are scattered about, tracings of the nude “ Tirthancaras” are visible. 
There is anotlier of these temples at Tclkoopi on the Damodur ; and 
there is there an image still worshipped by the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, which they call Birrup . This image I have not seen, but 
it is probably intended for the 24th “ Tirthancara,” ‘ Vira* Q f Maha- 
bira, the last Jina. 

Some four miles south of the town of Jaipore on the right bank oi 
the Cossai river, near the village of Boram, are three very imposing 
looking brick temples rising amidst heaps of debris of other ruins, 
roughly cut and uncut stones and bricks. Besides the mounds, on which 
these temples stand, there are other mounds all composed of similar 
debris and traces of enclosures, showing this to have been at one time 
a very important place. The most southern of the three temples is the 
largest. The tower rises from a base of 26 feet square, Thj& chamber 
occupies only 9 feet square of this, and after about 9 feet of upright wall 
is pyramidal in form, the bricks in rows of first three, then two, and 
near the top one, gradually approaching, till the four sides meet. The 
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remainder of the tower is solid brick work throughout. Its height is 
about 60 feet, but the upper portion of it has fallen, and it is impossible 
to say how it was finished off. The bricks of which these temples are 
composed, some of them eighteen inches by twelve, and only two inches 
thick, look as if they were machine-made, so sharp are the edges, so 
smooth their surface, and so perfect their shape. They are very carefully 
laid throughout the mass of massonry, so closely fitting that it would 
be «^|pficult to insert at the junction the blade of a knife. The, 
entrance to all the temples faces the rising sun. Tho objects of 
worship, whatever they were, have disappeared from tho fanes, but in 
the southern temple there is a stone gutter through tho wall, termina- 
ting in a well-carved gargoyle for carrying off the water used in the 
ablution of the idol. The bricks used for ornamental friezes and 
cornices appear to have been carefully moulded for the purpose before 
they were burned ; and tlic design, executed entirely of bricks thus 
moulded and put together, is, though very elaborate, wonderfully 
perfect and elegant as a whole ; but in some places stucco has been 
added, and further ornamentation or more delicate tracery attempted 
in the stucco on the brick foundation, and this tracery, where it 
remains, is in wonderful preservation. The entrance to the temple is 
wide and lofty and arched like the interior, that is by the projection, 
till they meet, of bricks horizontally laid. Door , their appears on 
sign of. The fane must have been open to the world. The only 
animals I could discern in the ornamentation were geese, introduced 
in the scrolls : the goose is a Boodliist emblem. 

The other temples are of similar design, but smaller size. In 
front of them I observed several pillars of stone, but I found no archi- 
traves, and the pillars are hardly long enough to have been the support 
of a covered porch in front of the fane. These three temples are all 
of the same type, and arc no doubt correctly ascribed by tlic people to 
the “ Srawaks” or Jains. I found indeed no Jain images on the spot, 
but about a mile to the south, the remains of a Hindoo temple in a 
grove was pointed out to me, and all the images from all the temples 
in the neighbourhood have been there collected. The grove temple 
was dedicated to Siva, but an mgst the images were several nude 
figures like those already described, that were in all probability the 
4 Jinas’ of the brick temple. 
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Near the brick temples I found, amongst a heap of ruins, a square 
stone crypt in which was a four-armed female figure finely carved in 
the style of the sculptures of Dulmi, to be presently described. This 
was worshipped by the women of the place under the name of 4 Soshti.* 
In the grove there was a similar figure, and the other images of Hindoo 
gods found there, appeared to be of the same period. Another mound 
was pointed out to me about half a mile from the grove as a collection 
of ruins, but I did not go to it. ^ 

The temples of the Maunbhooni District described in a letter from 
Lieutenant Beavan, published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
for April last, are no doubt of the same Jain type. The colossal 
sculpture, described as worshipped by the villagers under the name of 
Bhiram, may be another image of the 24th Jina, “ Vira at all events 
it is a 44 Tiithnnoara” not a Hindoo image. 

From the notice of 44 Vira 1 ’ in the IXtli Yol. of the Asiatic Researches, 
article Jains, by Profr. Wilson, it appears that he flourished 500 or 
600 years before Christ, and after he had adopted an ascetic life lie is 
represented as traversing the country occupied by the 44 Vajta Bhoavii" 
and the Suddh i Bhoomi , who abused and beat him and shot at him 
with airows and baited him with dogs , but he tranquilly went on his 
course, paying no heed to these annoyances. Now Maunbhooni is to 
this day the land of the Wioomi , or Bhumij. They are a branch of 
the Moondali race, and were long the teiror of the adjoining districts 
of Bengal. These were no doubt the 44 Vajra” the terrible “ Bhoomi,” 
The other poition of the population, who are not 44 Bhooini,” are 
called 44 Sudh” thioughout Chota-Nagpore. It is not improbable that 
the shrines I have been describing, maik the course taken in liis travels 
by the great saint 44 Viva,’’ and were erected to his honour by the 
people whom his preaching had converted ; but all these temples are 
in sight of Mount Samaye or Samat, that is the sacred hill from which 
250 years before the days of Vira, the Jina Parswa or Parswanath is 
said to have obtained 4 nirbdna or ultimate repose from the cares of 
a separate existence ; and it may be that colonies of Jains had settled 
on the rivers in the jungle mehals before the appearance of Vira, and 
that Vila pieached to men who had already been inaugurated into the 
mysteries of the Jain faith. The tradition of the Bhoomij and their 
kindred tribe, the Ho or Liu ka Coles of Singbhoom, that the Srawak&g 
25 
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occupied this country first, shews that the Jains are a very ancient 
sect. Their antiquity has beei doubted in consequence of the modem 
appearance of their known temples, but those I have been describing 
as existing in Maunbhoom, are doubtless of great antiquity. In the 
regions that I have shewn were at one time a great seat of this sect, 
some colonies still remain. In 1868 I halted at a place called Jumpra, 
12 miles from Poorulea, and was visited by some villagers who struck 
me as> having a very respectable and intelligent appearance. They 
called themselves Sarawaks, and they prided themselves on the fact 
that under our Government not one of their community had ever been 
convicted of a heinous crime. They are represented as having great 
scruples against taking life. They must not eat till they have seen 
the sun, and they venerate Parswanath. There are several colonies 
of the same people in Chota-Nagporc proper, but they have not been 
there for more than seven generations, and they all say they originally 
came from Pachete. Contrasted with the Moondah or Cole race, they 
are distinguished by tlieir fairer complexions, regular features and 
a peculiarity of wearing the hair in a knob rather high on the 
back of the head. They are enterprising, and generally manage to 
combine trade with agricultural pursuits, doing business both as farmers 
and money-lenders. The train of t% Maliabira” is represented as con- 
sisting of “ Sadhs,” Sramanas and others, and lastly of 1 Srawaks the 
laity and the most numerous class of all. The whole of the Jains are 
divided into u Yuris” and u Srawakas,” clerical and lay, and as their 
goehas or family divisions include Agurwuls , and Oswals, and Parswanath 
or Mount Samncya is revered by a numerous body of the wealthiest 
people in India. From Central India, thousands of these classes annu- 
ally visit the hill, and their reverence for it is so groat, that a pilgrim 
to the shrines must attend to uo call of nature whilst his feet are on 
the mountain. 

I' must now turn to the antiquities of the Brahminical type which 
tradition ascribes, why I know not, to Vikramadit. The zemindar of 
one of the Maunbhoom jungle melials, commonly called the Rajah of 
Patkome, claims to be a lineal descendant of some Vikramadit, and 
every third rajah of the line takes that name. The name of the 
present rajah is Sutrogonadyt, his father was Vikramadit, and his 
grandson will bear the same name, the son’s name is Udayadit, It 
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is on the estate of the gentleman claiming such ancient lineage and 
noble ancestry that we find, on the ba^s of the Sobanrika river, near 
its confluence with the Kurkari, the remains of the ancient city of 
Dulmi. I was in hopes I should here find family annals that would 
have given some account of the ruins, but the rajah has none, and 
appears to have no reverence for the place. This makes one sceptical 
of his royal descent, and the probability is, that lie is nothing more 
than a Hinduized Bhooinij. lie calls himself a Kshetriya — an honour 
to which all the Jungle Mchal chiefs aspire, declaring either that they 
conquered the country from the £ Dasyas/ or were elected by them, or 
were miraculously produced amongst them. In regard to subjugatiou, 
the difficulty is, that their ancestor must, in each case, have done it 
single handed, as the chief is the only representative of the force used ; 
but this difficulty the rajah of Patkome gets over by declaring that 
his race were specially created to rule, the Dasyas to be ruled. 

The antiquities of Dulmi comprise the remains of an old fort, 
several large tanks, and the ruins of numerous temples dedicated to 
the worship of Siva and Parbutee, to the adoration of the Linga and 
other objects of Brahmin ical idolatry. Crossing to the left bank of 
the river, the first object that strikes you, is a colossal figure of Gunesh 
amidst a confused heap of cut stones. The poor fellow has tumbled 
off his pedestal and lost his legs in the fall. If he had had fair 
proportions, he would have stood 12 feet high, as his body measures 
six feet ; but with such ridiculously short and thick legs as were assign- 
ed to him, he only stood 9 feet. His place was that of Janitor, and 
the heaps of stones near him, the remains of the river gate of the old 
city ; and you can trace from it the remains of masonry walls that 
must have embraced a considerable area. A little hill overlooking 
the river near this place is covered with cut and carved stones, and 
occupying the place of honour in the foundation of what appears to 
have been the principal temples just here, is a Linga, 18 inches in 
diameter, protruding a foot and a half from the £ Argali’ in which it is 
embedded. The Argali is circular and three feet in diameter. In a 
brick temple, near this shrine of Siva, there is a stand for an idol, but 
the idol, which it is said was an image of Vishnoo, has been removed. 
There were formerly, I am told, a great variety of sculptures at this 
place, but they are now scattered all ov^r the country. The brick 
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temple is probably of more modern date than the stone buildings, as it 
is partly arched on the racking principle. Near the river are two 
mounds formed ' of the debris of two or more fine temples. The altar 
piece of one was a ten-armed figure of Doorguh slaying the monster 
Mahisasoor. There are two groups of this subject, one greatly mutila- 
ted, the other in good preservation, the arms and weapons all perfect 
and sharp cut. There are here two elaborately carved door pieces of 
the entrance to the shrine. The ornamentation, cut in a very hard 
stone, is as sharp and clear as if it had but recently been turned out of 
the sculptor’s hands. It is like the wooden carving of a picture frame, 
so minute and neat are the borders and scrolls. Near the other temple 
I found a large altar group representing, I believe, Kamadeva and 
his wife. They are represented seated lovingly side by side, and arc 
in a good state of preservation. 

Amongst the detached blocks were two figures having in alto- 
relievo the “ Machowa” and “ Cuchowa” Avatars of Vislmoo. The 
whole series of incarnations doubtless formed the chief external orna- 
mentation of one of the temples. On a former occasion of visiting 
these ruins, I noticed here an image of Vislmoo in propria persona, with 
well-formed features, a highly decorated conical cap, jewelled, extensive 
ear-ornaments and a mannikin in his left hand; this image I did not 
observe on the last occasion. Not far from the temples is a stone image 
of a life-sized bull, Siva's Bull, which appears to have wandered from 
the shrine into the fields to graze. We next came to an extensive 
tank surrounded by a moat and ditch, but between the moat and the 
tank, there is a considerable space all round which was probably the 
site of houses, making jtbis an entrenched lank square. In the centre 
of the tank there is a singular structure of stone, two small columns 
supporting a triple umbrella, from which the tank is called the 

Chatta pooker This indicates that the tank was dedicated to 
Indra, the king of heaven, as the trident on a post in most tanks 
shows that the blessing of Siva has been invoked on the work. 

In the village of Dulmi we have a collection of sculptures that 
have been removed from the ruins. There is a group of Vishnoo 
and Lakshmi, a single figure of Vishnoo, a smaller bull, and vari- 
ous other images. An uncle of the Rajah, a venerable looking old 
man, lives at Dulmi, but, strange to say, he could give me no in- 
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formation about the antiquities of the place. The people, though to 
this day worshipping Kalee and offcririf' sacrifices to a clay image of 
her in a shed, utterly disregard the ancient shrines, and care not for 
the desecration or deportation of the idol. It is the same with similar 
remains of Brahminical worship all over the country. We see that it 
was established in places that are now the haunts of wild beasts or the 
abode of a race that know nothing of such worship, and we see by the 
destruction of the temples and mutilation of the images that equal zeal 
was displayed in uprooting, as in establishing, it. The destructive 
agency is generally supposed to have been put in action by the Maho- 
medan power, but I do not understand, if this were so, how it is that 
some tradition regarding t}ic destruction is not retained. We may 
associate some of these temples with the hermits, rishis or sages of the 
ancient days of Aryan progress; — attempts made to establish religious 
colonies amongst the yet unsubdued aborigines. It would appear that 
even in the days of the Ramayun the aborigines of this part of the 
country were called Kols. In the Ramayun they are alluded to as 
fierce savages in a conversation between Seeta and her mother-in-law, 
wherein the latter enumerates the various difficulties Secta would have 
to encounter if she accompanied Ram in his progress south.* 1 The 
Ramayun/ says Lassen, ‘ contains the narrative of tlw first attempts of 
1 the Aryans to extend themselves to the south by conquest, but it 
‘ presupposes the peaceable extension of the Rialnuinical missions in the 
1 same direction as having taken place still earlier. Ram, when he 
[ arrives at’ the south of the Vindya range, finds there the sage Agastya 
1 by whom the southern regions had been rendered sale and accessible. 

* The Rakshasas, who arc represented as disturbing the sacrifices and 
< devouring the priests, signify here, as often elsewhere, mciely the 
1 savage tribes which placed themselves in hostile opposition to the 
1 Brahminical institutions.’ *f The Ramayun depicts the Danyas as 
infesting the hermitages or settlements of the Aryans, as obstructing 
their sacred rites, as enemies of the Brahmins, &c. It is true we do not 
hear that in these edrly days the worship of Siva had been established, 
but the Hindoos of the Pooranic times were not less zealous in prosely- 
tizing, and may have followed the same system of pushing for want 

* From Muff’s Sanskrit Texts, Fart II. page 425, 

t From the same, page 435. 
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religious settlements amongst the unsubdued Dasyas. This would 
account for the Brahininical ruins, mostly dedicated to the worship of 
Siva, scattered about the wild regions of this Province, some in pictur- 
esque secluded spots that a hermit would delight in, others in connec- 
tion with fortified cities, all now deserted. We may conceive that 
these colonies, gradually assuming a more .aggressive policy, were, after 
severe struggles, finally extirpated by the progenitors of the Kols, 
Bhoomi and Moondah of the present day ; that the aborigines t*hus 
^maintained their independence and their autonomy, but that from a 
feeling of lingering admiration for the superior .intelligence, higher 
civilization and Goil-like beauty of the unsuccessful invaders, they 
retained some amongst them as their guides and instructors, and it may 
be, in some instances, from the remnant thus retained, elected their 
chief. We might thus account for the Aryan features and Brahininical 
predilections of some of the chiefs whom wc find ruling an alien people 
without any evidence that they had by conquest attained that position. 

The District of Maunbhoom is entirely composed of the estutes 
formerly known as Jungle Mehals. The great proportion of the 
agricultural population arc of the Bhoomi j tribe who, as they speak 
the same language, have the same ceremonies, feasts and customs as 
the Moondalis ofr Chota-Nagpore and also intermarry with them, are, 
without doubt, of the same origin. Though in many places partially 
Hindooized, they retain the great festivals of their race, when both 
sexes join in the feast and the dance. The chiefs, who, as I have stated, 
all aspire to be Kshctiiyas, have each his tradition regarding his 
accession to power. These are generally fables devised by the Brah- 
mins, and they may*thank me for having given them a method of 
claiming an Aryan descent without having recourse to them. 

The Rajah of Pachcte is lord of half the district, and several petty 
rajahs with whoni separate settlements were made, formerly acknow- . 
ledged him as Suzerain. These petty rajahs and others, called 
Jagheerdars, claim to be the descendants of the chiefs of the confederacy 
who made the first Rajah of Pachete. The faBle framed for this 
family is that a noble lady of the Kshetriya race, on her way from 
Daranugger to^ Juggernath, was delivered of a male child under a hill 
near Jhaldah, which, it appears, she incontinently abandoned and pro- 
ceeded on her way. The child was found by the people protected by, 
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* 

and deriving nourishment from, a cow. It was taken care of and 
eventually made Rajah of Sikurbhoom or Pacliete, and the present 
Rajah is, I think, the 52nd in descent from this foundling. 

A rock near the town of Pacliete is pointed as the identical cow 
that nourished the Prince, and whenever a Rajah of Pacliete dieB, it 
drops a stone which rolls down the hill. A regular establishment is 
maintained for the worship of this cow. 


Note on a Copper plate Inscription from Sambhaljmr . — 
lhj Bdbu Ra'jbndiulala Mitra. 

[Received 7th December, 1864.] 

The subjoined is the translation of a copper plate inscription lately 
presented to the Society by Lieut. G. Bowie of the Police Corps. It 
records the gift of a village named Ciiullandaraka in the district of 
Tundaraka to certain learned Brahmans of the Kausika gotra. The 
name of the donor was Sri Mahasmlevaraja. Who he was is not 
mentioned, nor is any regal title assigned to him, but the epithets 
used, show that he was a king or chief of some consequence. The 
patent alludes to a place named Sarahhapura, which the donor had 
conquered. It was probably the ancient name of Sambhalpur. Origi- 
nally the document was inscribed on three tablets of copper, of which 
the last is not now forthcoming. Of the remaining plates, each of 
which measures 6| v X inches, the first is inscribed on one, and the 
second on both sides. The characters used are of the Narbadda type 
Of the 7 century, very similar to that of the Seoni plates noticed by 
Prinsep (ante Vol. V. p. 72(5) but a few of the letters arc peculiar, the 
most abberrant being the hh, w, w, £, bh and l. Thc^vowel mark for o 
in mo is curiously given with an e on top and a u at foot. The loss 
of the date, which probably had been given in the third plate, and the 
absence of the donor’s genealogy, deprives the record of all historical 
interest. * 

Translation of a Tdmra Sasana from Sambhalpur . 

Greeting ! Sri Mah&sudevar&ja, whose two feet are bathed by the 
ocean of light shed from the topmost jewels on the crowns of valiant 
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• 

chiefs coming from Sarabhapura, — who has caused the parted hair of 
the wives of his enemies to be dishevelled, — who is the bestower of 
wealth, land and kine, — who is a staunch follower of Vishnu (Bh&ga- 
vata), — and who devoutly reflects on the feet of his parents, — to the 
householders of Chullandaraka which is situated in (the district of) 
Tundaraka, thus addresseth, “ lie it known unto ye, that this village, 
which is to secure celestial pleasures for me, has been, for the period 
of the duration of that earth, whose impenetrable darkness is dispelled 
by the light of the sun, the moon and the stars, along with all its mines 
and resources, unencumbered by lawsuits and aboriginal claims,* and 
free of all taxution, for the promotion of the virtue of my parents and 
myself, as well as of the estate and of the royal race, with our consent, 
by water and this copper-plate patent, dedicated to Trisaha Sruvidya 
Bhashkara Swami, Prabh&kara Swiimf, Baibbari Swami, Bodha 
Swdmi, Datta Swiimi, Vishnu Swami, Plialgu Sw&mf, Swamildrti 
Swami, and Sankara Swann, *all of the Kausika gotra. Knowing 
this, may you remain obedient to their orders, and, rendering them a 
due share of the produce, live in happiness and prosperity.” For 
future kings is this advice given. Those who know ancient religion 
best, declare that the maintenance of gifts (made by others) is more 
virtuous than beneficence. Hence the inclination of future generations 
can alone protect this land presented to Brahmans of pure lineage 
and high Vcdic knowledge. Therefore this gift should be preserved by 
you. These verses of Vyasa are here appropriate ; “ gold was the first 
born of Agni, Vaislmavas the son of Surya” — 

First plate . 

(b ) wot) gw**wwit*mwr*B**r 

(4) WT HIWl fcwWWftawWTO 

# The original is doubtful. The word used is, avadabhataprdvedya ; — a “ not** 
vdda “ lawsuit” bhaja “ barbarian” or “ aborigines” and prdvrdya “ claims.” 

t Tlie Upadhmdmiya is in the original, put on the top ol‘ the following letter. 
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Second plate, first side, 

(*) STsw'snfftTOfti wiTnfa^Riwir^if 

($) *SjrfVre^r 

( e) sw^x^tfa^fosifait^tfwT^TfafaprTfw 

(*) nTfWT^^Tfil^r 

(<) W ^W^WTT^nllfWT’Sn ^ 

Second plate , second side, 

(0 anfaiteT «wt aT^Tf^wurviTar^Trafarsfi: srf?r?^r«i 

(^) wf^cr^a Hfarmsi^^w^fa ^RTfefareJT^TrTsrasf w 
(^) ?:t$ ^fafpgcrf^ar: w$ f%3mr^f% 

(b) ^rt w? wwai arfa^ arm 

(<*,) *tsi?T sjrotffaUsr* %*t**t**:- 

(^) f*n *r*m wt^ow ^focTT 


Literary Intelligence. 

Kavi Harichand Kunjo of Bombay lias lately brought out an 
edition of the SaTdcshcpa Sahara jay a of Madhava Ac li ary a witli a 
commentary by Dhanapati Sun, entitled “ The Dimdima.” The text 
is in verse and contains, in 10 cantos, a poetical account of the life of 
Sankara Xcliarya. The iirst canto gives an introduction ; the 2nd, an 
account of the birth of Sankara ; the 3rd, a conversation of the gods 
with S'iva in which the latter promises to appear in flesh as Sankara ; tho 
4th, a description of the boyhood of Sankara ; the 5th, his assumption 
of asceticism or Sannyasa ; the 6th, the extent of his learning ; the 7th, 
an account of the Vedanta Darsana ; the 8th and the fifth, the polemics of 
Sankara with Man dan a Misra and his wife Saraswati ; the 10th narrates 
a story about the life of Sankara enteriug the dead body of a king in 
order to enjoy the society of liis wife ; the 11th contains the substance of 
his disputations with Ugra Bhairava ; the 12th, an account of his taking 
Ilastamalaka and others as hisdisciplcs; the 13th, his teaching of the Ve- 
# Probably a misincisioii for 
t lccte - 
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dunta system of philosophy; the 14th, his conversation with Padmapdda, 
on pilgrimage ; tlic 15th, his disputations with all the great scholars of 
India ; and the 16tli, his last illness, his travels in Kashmir, Badari- 
k&srama, Keddra and elsewhere, his disputations and teachings there, 
and his final departure from the earth. Although it does not give so good 
an account of the different sects prevalent in India during the time of 
Sankara and of their dogmas, as the prose work of Anantanandagiri 
now being printed in the new series of the Bibliotheca Indica, it was 
largely used by the late Professor Wilson in compiling his *' 1 Religious 
Sects of the Hindus. 1 ” The work is tolerably well printed, but, like 
most works issued from the native press, it is not edited. 

Parasurama Purlca of the same city has published a short treatise 
by A'nanda Swami, entitled S' diva Sudhdkara . It is a manual on the 
worship of S'iva. A similar manual on the worship of Vishnu and 
named N&rdyana Sara Sangraiia , has been published by one Shatari 
Dasa, a Gour Brahman of Bombay. Both are lithographed in the pulhi 
form and comprise 50 and 32 folia respectively. 

Professor Weber of Berlin has sent to press an essay on the Bliagavati 
Sidra of the Jains, in the introduction to which he has given an 
elaborate dissertation on the Magadhi of that curious work. 

The following is an extract from a letter, dated 13tli September, 
1865, from Professor Ilolmboe of Clii^Rtiania, containing notices of 
two interesting papers published by him in tlie Saerskilt Al’trykt af 
Vid. Selskab Forliandlingcr for 1864. 

“ On yellow and red earth in ancient barrows. J’y ai demon tro, 
epic dans des tertres sepulerales de Scandinavic on a trouvo quel- 
(piefois des quantites de tevre jaune on rouge, partie dans des vases, 
partie hors d’eux. J’y ai compare la trouvaille de minium (sin- 
dur) dans quelques to])es de 1* Afghanistan ; et hazardo la con- 
jecture, qu’ on a voulu honorer les defunts par l’insertion de la 
couleur, jaune ou rouge — les coulcurs solennclles des religieux Boud- 
dhistes ; comme aussi le samgliati de Bouddha scion la logende etait 
rouge. 

2. Sur une suite d’anciens poids trouves dans un tombeau on 
voit, quo dans une partie ue Norvfege, comme en Su&de on subdivisait 
TOrtug en huit parties (Peningar), justement comme en Inde ou 
subdivisait le Kurrlio ou Tola (egal & V Ortug de Scandinavic) en 
lmit parties.” 
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Notes on the History and Topography of the Ancient Cities of Delhi . 

By C. J. Campueu,, Esq., C, E. 

Received 11th August, 1866, 

Save a brief notice in Fergusson’s Hand-Book of Architecture, the 
only reliable information that we possess regarding the ancient cities 
of Delhi, is to be found in the valuable contributions of Colonel Lewis, 
Mr. Cope, and General Cunningham to tho Journal of the Asiatic 
Society. 

My object in writing down the following notes has been, to supple- 
ment their descriptions by such additional information as I have been 
able to collect during a residence of more than six years in Delhi, in 
which I haye been favoured with more than ordinary opportunities for 
studying the subject. I shall commence with the Musjid Kutb-ul- 
Islam which, from its age and from the circumstances connected with 
its construction, is by far the most interesting building in Delhi, 
In describing it, Gcncfal Cunningham has fallen into a slight error ; 
he attributes the whole of the additions, save only the Alai Durwfiza, 
to Shamsh-m-din Altamsh ; whereas we know from history, that that 
monarch only constructed a small portion of them, the grand extension 
towards the east having been erected by Ahwi-din in the beginning of 
tho 14th century. 

The portions built by these kings, as also the original work of 
Kutb-ud-din Eibcg, can still be distinctly traced, and I shall now proceed 
i >£ 
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to describe them in detail : first premising that there are certain portions 
which have been disarranged, or have otherwise suffered, during the 
restorations effected at various times ; and the evidence of which must 
therefore be received with caution. These are : first, the colonnade 
and back wall between a aftd b (see Plate XXII.) which, with a strange 
want of discrimination, were reconstructed* by Major R. Smith from 
materials which had orginally formed portion of the colonnade at II ; — 
secondly, the windows in Kutb-ud-din’s work, few of which escaped 
re-arrangement at the same time, — and, thirdly, the central grand Arch 
where Captain Wicklfam has inserted an impost for which the adjoin- 
ing one afforded no warrant. 

Let us commence with the pillars in the colonnades. In Kutb-ud- 
din’s workf these are of red and yellow sandstone , as are also the 
lintels and domed roofs over them : they differ in height, in thickness, 
in the number of parts of which they are composed, and in the or- 
namentation with which they are covered, whilst the spaces between 
each pillar differ throughout varying between feet, 8| feet, and 
every imaginable intermediate number ; thus proving that they are 
the remains of older buildings worked up into a new design. 

In the colonnades at E, F, and H, (Altamsh’s work,) the pillars;]; are 
of granite neatly carved : — they also are of different lengths, and the 
spaces between vary like the last, ranging between 5J and 8 feet. 
They are much weathered and discoloured, which marks their anti- 
quity, the whole proving that they too are old materials worked up 
again, but that they are not from the same source as those in Kutb-ud- 
din’s work. In the colonnade at F, G, thcpillars§ are also of granite, 
but clean and sharp as though fresh from the mason’s chisel : they 
are plainly carved, are uniform in size, and are spaced at an equal 
distance apart of 8^ feet.|| This shews that they were rnado expressly 
for the work in which they now stand, * 

* Major Smith in his report admits that ho re-arranged this colonnade, and 
the most superficial examination will serve to shew that the pillars belonged 
to Altamsh’s work. 

This is confirmed by the statement of ono Siwa Ram (now deceased) who, 
as head mason of Government works at Delhi for nearly forty years, had much 
to do with these restorations ; and who assured me that this was the case. 

f See figs. 1 to 4, plate XXIII, 
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Next as regards the enclosure walls. At B, the original angle of 
Kutb-ud-din’s mosque is plainly discernible, and there is so great a 
difference in the style and quality of the masonry, that we can easily 
see that the north wing is a later addition. 

It is also evident that this latter is ofgf^ie same dato as the wall 
between E and F, a comparison of which with the wall between F 
and Cf, shews the following marked differences. In the first the 
stones are discoloured and weathered, — the remains of some older 
building — and a plain string course runs along the wall just below the 
springing level of the window arches : — in the second, the ^ones are 
clean, sharp and grey, evidently cut new for the work, and the string 
course is omitted- the junction of the two styles at F is cleaily dis- 
tinguishable. But the difference of style is most distinctly marked 
in the windows, those in E, F, are covered with lintels resting on 
corbels, a false hoiizontal arch being recessed on the outer face : those 
‘in F, Gr, have regular aiehes, with true voussoirs, running tin ough the 
whole thickness of the wall. 


Sketch of Windows in E , F \ 

Elevation. Section. 
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The absence of voussoirs proves that the former dates from the 
early part of the lStli century ; whilst the date of the latter is deter- 
mined by the red sandstone gratings fixed in the windows, which 
are identical in style with those in the Alai Durwaza ; into the walls 
of which at F, G, they have been carefully bonded from the very first, 
the whole forming one work, the date of which is fixed by the in- 
scriptions on the gateway. 

Lastly, the great arches are quite different in stylo,* the piers in 
the central portion are square on plan, they have no niches in them, 
and the jambs are left uncut ; the arches have no impostj- and are 
slightly ogee in the head; and the ornamentation is simple, mono- 
tonous, and decidedly Hindu in chai'actcr. 

The side arches are on a lower level than the central ones ; the 
piers have arched niches ; and their jambs are cut into octagons and 
ballusters : the arch springs from a cap to one of these latter, which 
does duty as an impost, and it is pointed in the head and not ogee, 
whilst the ornament is later in date and more elaborate. (Fig. 6 and 7.) 

All these peculiarities are repeated in Altainsh's tomb, and we are 
thus enabled to fix the date of its construction. It must have been 
erected by the same builders and at the same time as the north and 
Qouth wings of the mosque, i . e. in the king's own lifetime, and not 

* See' Fig. 5, plate XXIII. 

f Aa I have said before, tl 0 impost to' the centrempst is on addition of 
Captain Wickham’s. It should be removed. 
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dbring tho ^ngns # of his two immediate successors, as has been sur- 
mised by some writers, who forgot how short and troubled was the rule 
both of ^fckn-ud-din Firuz and of his sister Razia Begum. 

We are thus still able to trace the work of each of tho throe builders of 
the great mosque. The original building of Kutb-ud-din is shaded with 
detached lines on the annexed plan (Plate XXII.) : it was an oblong en- 
closure, it2j feet by 108 J feet insi lo dimensions, with the famous iron 
pillar towards its west end ; behind which, and immediately in front of 
the western colonnade, towered five gigantic arches. These were a mere 
mask, carrying no roof, that of the chamber behind being at tho same 
level^ as the other portions of the colonnade ; as may bo seen from tho 
few remains of it which still exi,st. Shamsh-ud-din Altamsh, some 
years later, added tho north and south wings (shaded with dots on 
plan), thus converting it into a triple mosque. 

These wings were similar in design to the central poition ; a mask 
of three large arches in front of a pillared chamber, with a colonnade 
enclosing an open space 353 feet broad, but only 200 feet deep, tho 
eastern wall having run fflong tho line d, c /, d . Not a trace of this- 
is now to be seen; but the back columns at If shew signs of having 
been formerly built into it, and this, with other featnres, tends to 
prove that these pillars are standing “in situ. 1 ' 9 
In A. D. 1310, Alaudin commenced his grand extension (shaded with 
long lines on plan) which, if completed, would have made the 
enclosure 355 feet broad and 372 feet deep. He built the superb 
Alii Durwlzaas a grand entrance from the city side ; and to the north r 
near liis palace in Siri, began a second and greater minar. General 
Cunningham is of opinion that this latter was Stopped in 131 2 ; 
(his was probably the cage, and it may with safety be surmised that r 
like the minar, the moslpre was never completed. 

Before quitting the subject, the difference of stylo between Ala-ud- 
din's work and that of Kutb-ud-din and Altamsli roquiics a slight 
notice. We know from Ferishta, that the former monarch had a large 
body of skilled artificers attached to his household, for whom ho found 
constant employment ; and these must have been well trained in the 
principles of Saracenic architecture and construction ; for there is no 
very noticeable difference between their work and that of cei^teifr* 
porary builders in other Mahommedan countries. But with the tVto 
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first Pathan kings it was different ; and there is a ^ranf^ningling 61 
Saracenic design with Hindu construction, that is not a little curious. 
Thus, the idea of the Kutb Minar is borrowed from those MBl stand- 
ing on the plain of Ghazni : — the great arches were of Mahommedan 
design, and so too was the square massive tomb of Altamsh. The 
details of the ornamentation are also more decidedly Saracenic than is 
generally supposed; thus the curious battlements over tt second 
and third doorways in the minar are almost exact copies of those in 
the mosque of Kalaon at Cairo, (built A. D. 1284), whilst the honey- 
comb work under the balconies of the same structure, differs in no 
perceptible degree from that in the Alhambra at Granada. But^ side 
by side with much that is purely Saracenic, we* find many details 
that are indisputably. Hindu in character, as, for instance, the bell and 
chaplet ornament; the wheel roses; the lozenge inside an oblong 
pannel ; and the scroll ' tracery on Kutb-ud-din’s arches ; whilst the 
arches are all horizontal and of purely Hindu construction. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is a simple one : — the early 
Mahommedan settlers were rude soldiers, *loo much occupied with 
hard fighting to settle down iilto artizans ; their leaders might find 
leisure to plan and design, but for the actual execution of their, 
projects they compelled to depend upon the conquered people, 

who, in carrying out their orders, introduced many of those details 
with which the practice of centuries had familiarised them. 

Kutb Minar. 

General Cunningham has written so fully and carefully on the 
subject of the Mahommedan origin of this column, that a few brief 
notes are all that need be added here. That Kutb-ud-din designed and 
commenced it, is generally considered to be proved by the occurrence 
in the lower story of Mahammad Ghori’s name, (shewing that it 
was begun in his lifetime, and therefore in that of Kutb-ud-din) ; 
and also from its bearing the name of this latter monarch. Its 
position with regard to Kutb-ud-din and Altamsh’s work, may be 
adduced iu favour of this view. 

It stands symmetrically enough as regards the former, opposite to 
and just outside the south-east corner, but with the colonnades of 
Altamsh it fits in altogether awry, standing just 11 feet outside the 
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south one, and about 8 feet inside the east one. Had Altamsh designed 
it, he would surely have placed it more symmetrically. As it now 
stands, ifris evident that the position of his colonnades was regulated 
by some considerations* which wo cannot now determine, and that the 
Minor, which was already in existence, had to fit in with them as 
best it might. 

As regards the age of the variou- portions as they now stand, the 
most superficial examination will shew that the three lower stories, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of 
Altamsh, differ completely in both particulars from the two uppermost 
ones. In the former, except the outer casing which is of sandstone 
(no marble being^sed anywhere), the walls are of cut granite; so 
too are the central pillar and the steps, which latter are not plain 
lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the walls. 
All the doorways and openings have Hindu horizontal arches; the 
sandstone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from 
Altamsh and Kutb-ud-din’s time. In the two upper stories all is 
changed ; the walls, step% and central pillar are of bright red sand- 
stone, white marble bd!ng introduced into the outer face, the steps 
have no corbels, the arches have true voussoirs, and the ornamentation is 
identical with what wo find prevalent in the latter ®ilf of the 14th 
century. We are tints warranted in assuming that these two stories 
were newly designed and built by Firuz Shall in A. D. 1868. 

General Cunningham agrees as far as the fifth story is concerned, 
but thinks the fourth is original, as the inscription over the doorway 
dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is exactly similar 
to the one above; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has true voussoirs ; it is clear therefore that the old 
tablet of Altamsh ha^ been simply re-built into the new work of 
Firuz Shah. 

As regards the work executed in A. D. 1503, by Sikandar Shah 
Lodi, I can find no traces of it ; and presume therefore that it con- 
sisted of bond fide repairs, such as those undertaken by the British 
Government forty years ago. 

* Probably owing to the nature of the site, which falls rapidly to the south- 
east from about the point tnailcod E on the plan. 
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Lalkotb. 

General Cunningham has endeavoured to identify the grey granite 
walls of the largo citadel that lies around the Kutb mosque and minar 
with the Lalkote, or u Red fort,” constructed by Annng Pal in A. D. 
1060. Now, as he himself admits, no Mahommedan writer alludes to 
any citadel* of that name, either when describing the capture of the 
city, or on any other subsequent occasion. On the contrary, Zia 
Barni speaks of the final assault as being made through the Ghazni 
gate of Rai Pit bora's fort, which wo know to have been a distinct 
place from Lalkote ; and the possession of which evidently implied 
the capture of the whole city, llad Lalkote been a strong citadel, as 
Cunningham supposes, a subsequent attack upon£t would doubtless 
have been necessary, in order to secure quiet possession of the place, 
and this second assault would have been recorded in history. 

We know that the palace in which Rai Pith'ora resided, when the 
city was captured, stood upon the site of the Kutb-ul Islam mosque, 
to make room for which it was removed. I arn decidedly of opinion 
that this was the building known among the Hindus as Lalkote, and 
that only on this supposition can the total disappearance of the name 
from history be explained. The work of Anang Pal would thus be 
but a small on&, containing probably the one temple built by that 
monarch and the famous Iron Lath ; and it would derive its name, 
like the Lull Mahal and Ruby Palaces of a later date, from the red 
sandstone of which it was built, and which was afterwards worked up 
into the great arches, the Kutb Miliar, and the tomb of Altamsh. 

SlRI AND TUB SITE OF AlA-U-DIN's ENTKENOITMENT. 

I now pass to the consideration of General Cunningham’s arguments 
in favour of identifvingJSiri and the site of Ala-u-din’s entrenchment 
with the ruined city of Slmhpoor, and his rejection of the theory, 
upheld by Lewis, Cope and Burgess, that the first of these was merely 
the name of the citadel around the Kutb. 

Neither Ferishta nor any other writer makes mention of Shahpoor. 
As regards the origin of the other three places, we learn: first, that 

* Tho prohibition against boating kcttlo drams in Lalkoto mentioned by 
General Cnrmingham is merely a regulation of tlio palace in which Kntb-ud*»<lin 
took up his first abode. 
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Ala- u- din built a fort, or city, called Siri : secondly, that he rebuilt 
the walls of the ancient citadel of Delhi ; and, thirdly, that he built 
a palace* on the spot where he intrenched himself during the Mogul 
invasion of A. D. 1303. 

There is much that is plausible in General Cunningham’s arguments, 
but a little consideration reveals tlicir weakness, which, indeed, 
appears at times on the very surface, as, for instance, where he admits 
(page lxix.) that the present walls of the Kutb citadel were rebuilt by 
Ala-u-din, although he has already described them as the work of 
Anang Pal: — and again, at page lxviii., where he confounds the 
palace built on the site of Ala- u-d in’s entrenchment with the famous 
Kasr Hazar Situn ; forgetting that this latter was commenced by 
Nasir-u-din Mahmud, and completed by Ghaias-u-din Balban at least 
fifty years before the Mogul invasion.f 

Let us first endeavour to ascertain, from their style and charac- 
teristics, the ago of the present ruins of Shah poor and of the Kutb 
citadel.^ The walls of the latter are very strong and massive ; tho 
curtain is flanked by towers placed at short intervals ; the ditch is 
deep and broad ; the main gates are judiciously set in the re-entrant 
angles of the bastions ; strong outworks are thrown up at the weak 
points of the defences ; — all this marks a late date, when the science 
of fortification was well matured and thoroughly understood. Thia 
view is confirmed by tho existence of an arch with true voussoirs in a 
barbican at the north-west angle, tho shape of which is exactly 
similar to those generally used by Ala-u-din. It fonns an integral 
portion of the wall in which it occurs, and has evidently been there 
from the first ; whilst the style of the masonry, and the manner in 
which it is bonded in with the main wall, shew distinctly that the 
barbican is of the same date as tho rest of the Avails, and we have 
thus proof positive that these, as they now ^ftnd, are the work of 
Ala-u-din and not of Anang Pal. 

At Shahpoor then are the remains of a palace and city wall of no 
great size or strength. The style of these, as shown in the shape of the 
arches, walls and domes, is that of the end of the fourteenth or begin- 


*Be it observed that this is always spoken of as a palace , and not as 
a city or fort. 

t In the Ayin Akhberi a palace of this name is said to have been built by 
Maliommed Togluck, but 1 believe this to be a mistake, 

27 
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riittg of ttie fifteenth century ; and no earlier date can with safety be 
assigned to them. This Confirms the traditional report which assigns 
their construction to the Sultan Bhailol Lodi, who ascended the 
throne A. D. 1450, and whose remains are interred close by ; and we 
afe warranted in asserting that Shahpoor was not in existence until 
150 years after the Mogul invasion, and thus General Cunningham’s 
identification of it with Ala-u-din’s palace and entrenchment of A. D. 

# 1303 falls at once to the ground. 

Let ns next enquire, what remains still exist of that "monarch r j3 
riumerous buildings. Of these there are two distinct groups, and two. 
only : first, the walls of the Kutb citadel, and the mosque, minar and 
palace within it; and, secondly, the mosque near Nizam-u din Aulia’s 
tomb, with the palace adjoining it, the remains of which arc now 
known as the “ Lall Mahal.”* The first of these palaces cannot ‘possibly 
be the site of Ala-u-din’s entrenchment, for we know that this was 
on the open plain beyond the suburbs of Delhi. In order to ascertain 
whether the last fulfils any better the requirement of the cas^ let us 
examine carefully the history of Turghai Khan’s invasion. 

We are told that the Mogul Chief was induced to invade India by 
learning of the absence from the capital of two large armies which, as 
events shew, constituted the whole stiength of Ala-n-din’s forces. One 
Of these, under the king himself, was besiegingChittore : the other, with 
which was the bulk of the Cavalry, was absent in Bengal ; hearing of 
the Mogul invasion, the king hastily returned with the former, and pro- 
ceeded to entrench himself, until succour could arrive from Bengal and 
the other provinces. 

These succours could only reach him from the Doab, across the 
river Jumna; for to the north lay the Mogul army : to the west 
and south-west were th^ Mcvvaties, then, as always, a turbulent and 
disloyal race ; to the south lay the dense jungle and forest through 
which, 200 years later, Shir Shah cut the great imperial road 
between Delhi and Agra. It thus became a matter of vital import, that 
Ala-u-din should hold in strength the principal crossing of the 
river. Owing to the range of Hills which lies to the east of the 
city, this crossing can. only have been at one of two points ; either 
through the gap at Togluckabt: 1, or somewhere near Ghaiaspoor, The 
* For a description of this, see Noto A. 
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first of these must even then have been a swamp, and 20 years later 
was converted into a lake by Toghluok Shah ; the presumption is 
therefore in favour of the latter site ; and this presumption is 
strengthened by the fact of the suburbs having grown in this direc- 
tion, "(they would naturally creep along the principal road leading 
from the city :) whilst the old lines of road across the river seem to 
have led towards this part of its course. I conclude therefore that 
Ala-u-din would naturally entrench himself at this point, covering 
not only the fords of the Jumna, but also the towns and palaces of 
Ghaiaspoor and Kiluklieree; whilst he would throw a strong body 
of troops into the old walled city and its citadel, so as to render them 
safe against a sudden attack. 

If such were his position, we can understand the otherwise un- 
accountable apathy of the Moguls who, for two mouths, lay encamped 
opposite to his entrenchment without veutering to attack it, or to 
besiege the city. Ilad they attempted either course, they would have 
exposed themselves to ail attack in the rear ; and so they could effect 
nothing save a few marauding expeditions into the district about and 
against the unwalled suburbs, until the approach of succour and 
(as is conjectured) the sudden assassination of their leaders by the 
emissaries of Nizam-u-din Aulia forced them to decamp. If Ala- 
u-din had entrenched himself, as Cunningham supposes, at Sliahpoor, 
he would have been shut up as in a trap, cut off from all succour and 
unable to prevent the enemy from besieging both the city and his 
own position ; although he could easily have saved Jahanpanah 
from being plundered by them; and as we learn from Ferishta that 
he was not able to check their foray, we must presume that it was 
because his position was some distance away : — in fact at Ghaiaspoor. 
I conclude therefore that in the Lull Mahal wc have the remains of 
the palace built to commemorate the repufse* of the Moguls in 
A. IX 1303. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain to what place the name of 
Siri must be assigned. We must bear in mind that Sliahpoor wa$ 

* May this not bo the reason why Nizam-ud-din Aulia lies buried olose tp 
this palace ? The flight of the Moguls was universally ascribed to the exeroisp 
pf his supernatural powers, and what moro likely than that the buried him 
here as being the scene of his supposed victory p ^ 
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probably not built until the middle of the fifteenth century; that the 
walla of the Kutb citadel were rebuilt by Ala-u-din ; and that there 
arc no remains whatsoever of any other citadel or strong fort built by 
him. 

The most prominent references in history fo the fort of Siri are 
those connected with the troublous times which preceded and followed 
the invasion of Timur. In them it is always spoken of as a place of 
great strength, as the citadel of Delhi in fact. Thus Mallu- Khan* 
by its possession kept in awe the conflicting parties of Mahmud 
Togluck and Nasrat Shah ; — twicef it withstood successfully all the 
forces that Khizr Khan cotfld bring against it ; and it was only taken by 
him after a third siege which lasted for four months : whilst thirty years 
later it was again besieged for three months without success. These 
facts, it need hardly be said, point rather to the Kutb citadel than to 
Shahpoor ; for the former is a work of great natural and artificial 
Strength; whereas the latter is a weak place, which had for defences 
a slight wall without any ditch, and which was commanded by the 
Brij Mandil and other lofty buildings in the adjacent Jahanpanah. 
In fact the history of this period can only be made iitfelligible on the 
supposition that the Siri held by Mallu Khan was the Kutb citadel ; 
that Mahmud Togluck held the old city of ltai Pithora and Jahan- 
panah ; whilst Firuzabad was occupied by Nasrat Shah ; and avc have 
then no reason to call in question the truth of Ferishta’s statement 
regarding the meeting of Mallu Khan and Nasrat Shah at the grave of 
Khawaj Kutb-u-din Bakhtiar Kaki, a statement which completely 
identifies Siri Avith the Kutb citadel, within Avliicli the tomb of this 
famous saint may he seen to this very day. 

General Cunningham endeavours to dispose of this very direct 
piece of evidence, by asserting that Ferishta knew nothing of the 
topography of Delhi ; and he suggests that lie was probably mistaken, 
and that the meeting in question took place at the tomb of another 
Baint ; one Shaikh Nasir-u-din Mahammad (better known as lioshun 
Chiragh Delhi) c< which is just outside the south-east corner of Shah- 
poor.” Now unfortunately for this emendation, this latter tomb is 
situated within the walls of Jahanpanah and ioas in the possession of 
Mahmud Togluck. It could m t possibly therefore he the place whero 
* A. D. 1394—1396. t A. D. 1411—1414. 
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his two enemies met publicly to swear a solemn league against him. 
As for Ferishta’s knowledge of Delhi, a glance at his preface, and at the 
life prefixed to Briggs’s translation of his history, will suffice to shew 
that the first portion of his great work (with which alone we are 
concerned at present) was composed before he had ever seen the city 
He commenced to write in A. D. 1596, finishing the whole work in 
A. D. 1609 : and, if he ever visited Delhi at all, it must have been 
in A. D. 1606, when proceeding on his embassy to Jahangir’s camp at 
Lahore. *But as his history was compiled from no less than fifty-five 
chronicles, the writers oi many of which lived in Delhi and wore eye- 
witnesses of what they wrote about, it is in poiiK of fact their 
topography, and not his, that we have to do with, and wo may accept 
it as thoroughly reliable in a simple matter like the one under dis- 
cussion. I sec no reason to doubt therefore that Siri was the name 
of the Kutb citadel : — and judging from the date of its appearance in 
history, I think we may fairly assume that the name was first given 
it by Ala-u-dii* when he rebuilt and strengthened it in A. D. 1304. 

I now come to General Cunningham’s* quotation from the Ayin 
Akliberi, to tig* effect that (l Shir Shall destroyed the city of Ala-u- 
din which was called Siri, and founded another to which Syud Ahmad 
has added, on whose authority is not staled, that the materials of 
the former were used in the construction of the latter city. Now 
without for one moment impugning the accuracy of the General’s 
translation and subsequent deductions, I must call attention to the 
notorious discrepancies which exist in the various copies of the Ayin 
Akliberi. In the onef now lying before me, not a word is said about 
the destruction of Siri ; on the contrary it is FiruzabadJ: and its palaces 
which are said to have been demolished by Shir Shah. This is a 
much more probable statement than the ono in General Cunningham’s 
copy, and borrows strength from an argument adduced by him against 
the likelihood of Shir Shah> bringing liis building material all the way 
from the Kutb citadel, wfien Shahpoor was only three and a half miles 
away. Now as Firuzabad lay still nearer, occupying indeed a portion of 

* Page lxviiif 

fA handsome quarto belonging#o the “ Polhi Society” (vernacular) and 
presented to that body by Colonel <J! W. Hamilton, Commissioner of Dolly, 
whoso fino collection of Persian MSS. is woll known* 

^ See extract at the end : note B, 
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the site of the new city, it is evident that it would be * much more 
convenient quarry, and wo can understand why Shir Shah pulled it 
down for the sake of the materials in it. I\\ point of fact, Shir Shah 
was a reckless destroyer, and scrupled not to remove any building which 
could afford him material for his works ; thus in the Araish-i-mahfil 
wo read that ho demolished the Koshuk Sabz, or Green Palace, which 
was situated in the old city, and Nur-ul-Haq also records other 
demolitions. 

’ There remains one argument which, in appearance at least, tells 
against the identification of Siri with the Kutb citadel. Sharif-u- 
din, the histo^m of Timur, relates how that conqueror sacked equally 
the three cities of Delhi ; viz., Siri, Jahanpanab and old Delhi ; the first 
of which lay to the north-east ; the last to the south-west and 
tho second between the two. Now we know, both from history and 
from the evidence of the ruins themselves, that there were then 
three groups of cities in existence ; tho first comprising the Kutb citadel, 
old Delhi and Jahanpanali ; the second, Gliaiaspoor, Kilukhcreo, and 
the new city around them ; and the third, Firuzabad and its three palaces. 
The two first were apparently connected by walled gardens, 'country 
houses and enclosures ; the two latter were separated by an open 
plain, that of Firuzabad, which was the scone of Timur’s battle with 
Mahmud Togluck. That the Delhi plundered by the Moguls com- 
prised the two first of' these groups is evident from the fact recorded 
that, on quitting the hapless city, Timur matched three miles to Firuza- 
bad : which is the exact distance between it and Gliaiaspoor ; and we 
fire therefore forced to the conclusion that the Siri here spoken of is 
the new city around the latter place. 

Now what authority had Sharif -u-din for giving it this name? He 
was, as every one knows, a Persian born at Yezd and residing in Shiraz, 
where in A. D. 1424 (i. e. twenty-rix years after Timur’s invasion) lie 
wrote his history. This he compiled from the elaborated reports, or 
annals, prepared by Timur’s secretaries imdgr his own eye ; and from 
them of course he derived his knowledge of the topography of Delhi, 
which it does not appear that he ever visited, and at the siege of 
which he was not present. We therefore simply to enquire 
vwhat special opportunities Timur and his secretaries had, during their 
stay of one month in the pkv,e ; for prosecuting enquiries as to the 
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names Arid localities of the various portions of a large and straggling 
city like Delhi. Turning to Ferishta, wo find that Timttr crossed the’ 
Jumna on tho 13th January A. D. 1398, and on the 15th fought and 
conquered Mahmud Togluck. On the 24th, when the first outbreak 
in the city took place, we learn that, “ according to his custom after 1 
a success, he was busy in camp celebrating a grand festival,” — the' 
nature of which was such, that for five days they could not convey to 
him any intelligence of the outbreak, and it is to be presumed that 
this scene of debauchery had been going on for some days. On the 
29tli he was sufficiently recovered to enter the city and take part in 
the carnage, which lasted for fifteen days more, •when ho marched out 
to Firuzabad and so home to Samarcand. Amid such a scene of 
constant riot, murder and debauchery, it is absurd to suppose that tho 
principal actors in it could settle down quietly to topograph the city; 
and any statements made by them, which are unsupported by 
other evidence, or which are opposed to the assertions of better 
informed writers, must be received with extreme caution. It is true 
that Khondemir, in liis Ilabibu-s-siyar, refers to Siri as one of tho 
three cities of Delhi plundered by Timur ; but this writer also was a 
foreigner, and passed the first forty-eight years of his life under tho 
rule of Timur’s descendants, residing for the greater portion of tho 
time at Herat, where he wrote his history,* the facts for which he 
must of course have derived from Mogul and not from Indian sources. 
His statements therefore are mere echoes of those in Sliarif-u-din, and 
with them must stand or fall.f We are thus I conceive, fairly war- 
ranted in assuming that Timur and his secretaries were in error. Wo 
know that the city around Ghaiaspoor never ha cl any specific name ; 
what more likely then that, finding here a mosque, palace and other 
buildings of Ala-u-din, and being told that that monarch built 
a city or fort called Siri, they confounded the two, and misapplied 
the name of the Kutb citadel to the city on the banks of the 
Jumna ? 


* Began A. D. 1520. 

t It is true that Khondemir came to Tndia in A. D. 1528 and, whilst with 
Baber in Bengal, is said to have revised his work (see Elliott's Historians of 
India, page 123,) but it is doubtful whether he had then seen Delhi and, if ho 
had, his visit must have been a hurried one. 
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This exhausts all the evidence at present available on the subject, 
and a calm consideration of it forces us to the conclusion that the 
Kutb citadel is the fort of Siri ; — that Shahpoor is a modern place of 
no importance ; Jhat Lalkote has long since been swept off the face 
of the earth ; and that the Lall Mahal marks the site of Ala-u-din’s 
entrenchment in A. D. 1303. 

The various cities op Delhi. 

I shall conclude with a few brief notes on the rise and duration of 
each of the ancient cities, shewing which of them were contempora- 
neous ; and we shall thus get a clear idea of what that very indefinite 
word Delhi meant at various epochs in its history. 

The Delhi of the Hindus and early Pathan Kings (A. D. 1060 to 
1250) comprised only the walled city, now known as Rai Pitliora’s, 
and its citadel : which latter, when rebuilt by Ala-u-din, received the 
name of Siri. 

A. D. 1250 to 1321. — By the end of the 13th century a large 
suburb had grown up outside the walls, stretching along the road to 
Ghaiaspoor and Kilukheree, near which the great main road to the 
east and south-east crossed the river Jumna. At these two places, 
country palaces had been erected by Ghaias-u-din Balban, Kaikobad, 
and Jalal-u-din ; around which a new city was gradually springing 
up. 

A. D. 1321 to 1354. — During the reigns of the two first kings 
of the house of Togluck, the city of Togluckabad and the fort of 
Mahommadabad (or Adilabad) were erected ; and the suburbs above 
referred to wore enclosed with a wall, receiving the name of Jalian* 
panah. Togluckabad was never a populous place, and seems to have 
been quickly abandoned. The insane removal of its inhabitants to 
Daulatabad would have much to do with this ; but the finishing blow 
was probably given in A. D. 1354, when Firuz Shall removed the 
seat of government to* his new city of Firuzabad, which he had just 
completed. 

A. D. l<$jB4 to 1398. — Delhi was now at the zenith of its great- 
ness and contained larger population and more wealth than at any 
other period of its history ; but thp invasion of Timur was a death- 
blow to its prosperity and it sank rapidly from this time. 
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A. D. 1898 to 1450. — Both the old city and Firuzabad gradually 
declined ; whilst the new city around Ghaiaspoor increased in size 
and importance ; and in the neighbourhood of this latter the Syud 
kings took up their abode, building the forts of Khizrabad and 
Mubarikabad. 

A. D. 1450 to 1530. — The old city had a slight gleam of prosperity 
under Bhailol Lodi, who built the palace and fort of Shahpoor ; but 
his successor removed the seat of government to Agra, which thence- 
forward shared with DelJji the honour of being the capital of India. 

A. D, 1530 to 1638. — The next addition was made by Humaiun 
who commenced to build the fort now known as the Parana Killa ; 
a work which was completed by his conqueror Shir Shah Stir. 

This monarch, as already described, destioyed much of Firuzabad 
and of the other cities about, and commenced walling in a city of his 
own; a work which the shoitness of his reign prevented him from 
finishing. From this time until the accession of Shah Jahan the 
capital was rarely fixed at Delhi : but, though much shrunk in 
size, it still remained a flourishing place. Old Delhi was quite 
deserted ; Jahanpanah and Sliahpooi were still inhabited, but very 
sparsely. Firuzabad was in ruins, and the bulk of the population 
resided in Shir Shah's city and in the adjacent Ghaiaspoor, which 
had now become a mere suburb. The palace was inside the citadel 
of Din Pan&h (Pui ana Killa) ; whilst, three miles away, was the fort of 
Selim Gurh, us^t only as a state prison ; at the foot of which lay 
the ancient Hindu village and temple of Nigumbode. 

A. D. 1638 to 1707. — The last change had now come, and in 1638 
— 1648 Shah Jahan founded the palace and city of Shahjahanabad ; 
from which time the city and population gradually shrank to their 
present dimensions. We learn from Bernier that, in the beginning 
of the 18th century, the only portions inhabited were the present 
city ; a long chain of buildings near the Lahore gate, the extensive 
remains of Shir Shah's city, and three or four smaller suburbs. He 
describes the whole as being 4 J miles long ; which is, as nearly as 
possible, the distance between the present suburb of Kisbengunge, 
Outside the Lahore gate, and the large gateway built by Biudziu 
Khan opposite to the Purana Killa, measuring along what was 
then the line of communication through the bazaars. 

28 
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A. D. 1707 to 1803. — The abandonment oi Shir Shah’s city was 
gradual ; — the troublous times of the eighteenth century forced tho 
defenceless inhabitants to take shelter within the walls of Shahjaha- 
nabad ; and, when the British forces under Lord Lake took possession 
of that city in 1803, all beyond its limits had fallen into ruin 
and decay. 

Chronological Table of the various Cities and Forts of Delhi . 

1. Indraprashtra . — Founded about the 15th century J3. C. 
r 2. Old Delhi . — Founded B. C. 57. Rebuilt by Anang- 

pal I. A. 1). 736. Walled in by Rai Pithora about 
A. D. 1180. 

3. Ruth Citadel . — Built by Anangpal II. A. D. 1060. 
Rebuilt by Ala-u-din, A. D. 1304 and renamed by 
him Siri. 

( 4. Ghaiaspoor . — A palace and fort built here by Ghaias- 

u-din Balban A. I). 1266 — 1286. Other buildings 
added by Ala-u-din, A. D. 1295 — 1316. Was added 
to at various times and became known in the 15th 
century as tho “ new city.” 

5. Kihikhcrec . — A palace was built here by Moiz-u-din 
Kaikobad, A. D. 1286 — 1288. Another was con- 
structed by Jalcil-u-din A. D. 12S8 — 1295, at which 
time the place was much enlarged. 

-< [ 6. Toghtchahad . — Built by Ghaias-u-din Togluck Shah, 

I A. I). 1322. 

<{ 7. Mahammadahad . — Known also as Adilabad, built by 
I Mahammad Togluck, A. D. 1325.^ 

] f [ 8. JaJidnpandh . — Walled in by MahammM Togluck Shah, 
A. D. 1325— 1351. 

9. Firuzabad . — Built by Firuz Shah Togluck, A. D, 
1354. 

10. Khizrabad . — Built by Syiul Khizr Khan, A. D. 1414 — 
i425. 

11. Mobarihabad . — Built by Syud Mobarik Shah, A. D. 
1435. 

12. Shalipoor . — Built by Sultan BhailolLodi, A. D. 1450 — 

‘ 1488, 

18, Furana Killa . — Built by Humaiun, A. D. 1530 — 1540. 
I ^14. Delhi Shir Shah . — Founded by Shir Shah Sur, A. D. 
1540—1545. 

„ [ ' 15. Selimgurh . — Built by Selim Shah Sur, A. D. 1546. 

[16. Shahjahanabad Founded by Shah Jalian, A. D.1648, 
Palace commenced, A. D. 1638. 

Note,— T he side brackets shew what cities were contemporaneous 
with each other. 
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Note A. 

The existing remains of the Lall Mahal comprise a small domed 
chamber, a large double storied pavilion, and a few remains of the 
original enclosure wall built into woik of a later date. 

In the lower or basement story of the main building, there are 
several arches of the shape always employed by Ala-u-din, and which 
can be easily identified as liis work. The upper story is composed 
almost wholly of red sandstone, (whence the name of “ Lall Mahal/’) 
and is supported on pillars, so as to form an open hall. It lias the 
appearance of a number of small pavilions, covered with stepped and 
sloping roofs, grouped around a central dome, which is, in section, 
a true oval pointed at the apex. This is a shape commonly omployed 
at the commencement of the 14th ftntury. 

Small pavilions like the above reappear as a common feature in the 
architecture of the 16th century, and are much used by Aklibar in his 
various buildings ; but an examination of these later ones shews that 
Plan looking up, they are always* domed utider the sloping 
roof, whereas those in the Lull Mahal are 
ceiled with large fiat stones in the Jaina 
style, like those in the colonnades of the 
Kutb-ul-Islam Musjid. This arrangement, 
so far as Mahommedan architecture is con- 
cerned, is peculiar to the work of Kutb-u- 
din Eibeg, Altamsh, and Ala-u-din. 

The style of the ornamentation, of the battlements, and of the 
mouldings so strongly resembles that in the ic Alai Larwaza” at the 
Kutb that there can be no reasonable doubt as to the two buildings 
having been designed and built at $he same period ; and we have thus 
ample warrant for describing the Lall Mahal as the work of Ala- 
u-din. 

# In Delhi at least ; I have nover had an opportunity of examining those 
at Shahde&ra or Futtehpore Sikri, 
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Note B. 

Extract from the “ Ay in Akhberi ” of Alul Fazl. 

c * j J ** dj-b C5^rf* oO** 

3 1 t5^ ^ ***** 

jyf U“^ 

^LiUS* &*t**JJ& v£*aJ«a^J isb^^ cX^uo*yi| 

ir*' y*l <jsyf b $ J csj£ 

jKjjy. j)j*°\ j ^i j y^f i±fj<i&~A\ yy j& 

0^ J\ A^joJljUr c/k^-~ 'X+ib <j»L»f \i)\J.f> 

jylkL, jlSkftLo jljf jl O^f OJUjJ ^ lyf c*a.u y y A*ii 

a)jA m jij® °^(yi y yb^ oxb o;jf |**y _y<> jt <*♦** 

cjU»L» o;jf jtf Jj^o _yo &»j f£> j.La.j i_&* j| 

c*a.U Aiijy g *jy Ij u^a. is^joj oVf *jy tsjt* •>>*“ 

s*®^ **• £*/» (*^ W u f t^- c * !i ‘L> , 'l y yy **• 

<.£*•* fo*. uii^ j yiic jl. ^ g^ y e^o j o>* to) 

• «£** Ij |_jj 
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Notes on Pilgrimages in the Country of Cashmere . By Major 
D. P. Newall, R. A. 

[Received from the Panjab Auxiliary Branch of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 

31st July, 1806 , 

* m* 

The tendency of the Hindu inhabitant of Cashmere, to localise in 
his own small, though lovely valley the fabled incidents of his religion, 
common to all lands where the Brahminical faith prevails, is, I believe, 
generally known. In putting on record, therefore, a few notes on the 
pilgrimages of Cashmere, I may be, perhaps merely on a small scale, 
assigning to local spots the fables which more properly belong to thp 
entire Hindu Pantheon, and have their localities elsewhere in Hin- 
dustan. 

I proceed, however, to what I find in my notes as No. 1 of the 
pilgiimages annually undertaken by native Hindus of Cashmere, 
and which is known as that of “ Amr-nauth 91 (Lord of Immortality) ; 
and before proceeding to detail the stops of the pilgrimage, a few 
woid* of description of tliifc far-famed locality may be interesting : I 
say far-famed, because the full moon of August annually has pilgrims 
fiom all parts of India, as well as Cashmere, assembled in honour of 
its tutelary Lord. 

The gyp^fii cave of Amr-eeshur or Amr-nauth (Lord of Immor* 
tality), sacieu to Maliadeo, is situated in the rugged chain which 
separates Cashmere from Thibet. Its elevation above the sea cannot 
be less than 15,000 or 16,000 feet, and even during summer its 
approach is invested with the snows of winter. Wild fantastic peak? 
and desolate steppes surround the spot, and the grand old glaciers of 
Sooroo and Wardwun tower in the far horizon. 

Hindus perform a yearly pilgrimage to this shrine, and to a devotee 
from the city of Srinuggur there are no less than twenty-two placpa of 
Snan where religious ablution must be observed, before he can approach 
the holy adytum, or sacred cave of Amr-nauth. Legends or abgttrd 
fables are attached to these spots, and Jthe following is a brief record 
of some of them. 

^The Hindus of Cashmere, followers chiefly of Siva the “ Destroyer," 
and Ophists, believing moreover their own small valley to contain 
within its limits the germ or type of the whole Hindu Pantheon, 
29 
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must needs stumble at every step upon some stock or stone communi- 
cative of fabled adventures of their deities ; adventures as puerile 
and fantastic as can be well conceived, containing few elements 
wise, historic or ' sublime, not redeemed from utter absurdity by the 
glory Of poetic imagery, nor, like the myths of the Greeks and other 
ancient nations, by the vigour of a profound cosmogony. 

Fatuous ecstacy impressed on their features, the wretched idolaters, 
male and female, may be seen, stark naked, abjectly grovelling in the 
snow and dragging their bodies over the “ lingtun” or “ phallic 
emblem,’ * which in the form of a stalactyte issues from the frozen 
fount of the “ Lord of Immortality.*’ • 

I could draw attention, however, to these various places of SnAn 
or religious ablution, at the various steps of Hindu pilgrimages, as 
presenting in some instances objects of archaeological interest. Thus 
one may pass many times along a road without observing any object 
worthy of attention, until guided thereto by the pilgrim ; when, 
turning a few paces into the jungle at the road-side, some stone or 
symbol or other object of passing interest to the antiquarian may often 
be discovered. I beg to note this point as worthy the attention of 
the members of our Society. I would mention also at this point that 
in Cashmere, (where the Mahommedan faith has prevailed for about 
five centuries) it is no unusual thing to see botljjjHindus and 
Mussulmans worshipping at the same holy place. This may be 
attributed, on the one hand, to the Mahommedan in some degree still 
clinging to the superstitions of his ancient Hindu ancestors ; and on 
the other, i. c. in the inverse case of a Hindu worshipping at a Moslem 
shrine, to the fact that the fragments of many overturned or ruined 
Hindu temples have been used in building the Mahoiflmedan mosque 
or zearut. I could instance examples of both these cases. With 
these remarks I proceed to the actual detail of the pilgrimage to 
Amr-nauth as detailed in the Shastr on the subject, and as par- 
tially verified by myself asHo the localities of the various stages. 

Proceeding from the city of Srinuggur on the seventh day before 
the full moon of August, the pilgrim proceeds up the river Jhelum (or 
Vitastfi) and arrives at the first place of Snan or religious ablution, 
called u Shriya” the whole or collected waters of the valley previous 
to its desiccation by the Muni Kashiapa. I am not aware of any 
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symbol or remnant of antiquity at this step, which is literally a 
“ bathing-place” on the river near the island above the city. 

(2.) The pilgrim next arrives at “ Pandrethon,” where the foot- 
step of Suttee, the wife (or active principle) of the Destroyer appears 
to her enamoured lord in his pursuit of the flying fair. The temple 
at this place is well known, aitd has been described by far abler pens 
than mine. I may, however, briefly mention that it was built about 
A. D. 913 — 921, in the reign of king P£rtha, and escaped destruction 
when the ancient capital was burnt. It was subsequently, perhaps, 
used as a Mahommedan tomb, and so again escaped destruction at the 
hands of the fanatic zealots Shahabooddeen Sikunder Butshikan and 
others. It stands in the centre of a tank 125 feet square, is 22 feet 
in size, is dedicated to Siva, and is not a Boodhist temple as stated 
by some. 

(3.) The next forward step on the pilgrimage is “ Padinapore } }t 
city of Lukshmi (dweller in the Lotus flower, (jjadam .) There are 
here a few ruins, a high phallic column, and I believe others, but I 
forget their exact nature, and my notes are silent on the point. 

(4.) Juhroroo , (Love of Youth) sacred to Sheo and Mahadevi : a 
lingum or phallic emblem is, I think, the symbol at this step. 

(5.) +Awentipore. The city of king Yen or Awenti, who acquired 
the power o# walking on the water from his zeal in the worship of 
Siva. In his time the great flood occurred which overwhelmed the 
cities of the valley, so the powers attributed to him in the Shastr 
may perhaps have proved useful. There are some rather extensive 
ruins at this place well worth a visit. 

(6.) Hurriepore . The city of Ganesh, the elephant -headed- 
yellow. 

(7.) Wagahamoo, House of Wag (spirit of the air, aider of the 
Immortals) from whose weedy fountain cornelians are said to be 
ejected — a pool or spring. 

(8.) Husti-ki-nar-keoun-Nargum. lt breathing of the ears and 
mouth of the elephant” (G&nesh.) The fable on this head is too 
absurd and puerile to be noticed, and is one of those which led to 
my general remarks on the subject at the head of this paper. In 
fact, I may say generally that in the Shastr detailing this pilgrimage, 
fables of intense absurdity are attached to nearly all these places, 
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many of them expressive of the blandishments, or amatory phases, of 
the pursuit of Mahadevi or Suttee by the creative symbol of her con- 
soil the Destroyer, a disgusting and fantastic myth too indecent to be 
more than remotely alluded to. 

■(9.) Chakredhar . The abode of the Quoit -thrower, an agnomen 
of Vishnoo. ♦ 

(10.) JJeokie-zan . Wife of Hurrichundra Raja. 

(11.) Wuzzeeshur . A name of Mahadeo signifying the con- 
queror. 

(12.) Hurrichundra Raj . The palace of king Hurrichundra. 

(13.) Tejwarrah — the abode of Mahadeo. 

These four last are portions of the once famous city of old Rajbarrie 
(or Bijvihara) whose temples, including one hundred phallic columns, 
were overthrown by the Moslem zealot Shahaboodeen. 

At Hurrieeshur , a ghat on the river on the upper side of the 
modern town, are grouped some very remarkable fragments well 
worthy of minute observation. The word signifies “ Father or Giver 
of all” 

(14.) Soorie Ooophar . “ Caves of the sun.” At this place it is 

fabled that Mahadevi was pursued by the Demon Bam£soor (enemy 
of the whirlwind.) She thereupon prayed to Siva for qpower to 
destroy the demon, who was accordingly annihilated fcy fire, and his 
name hence changed to Busmasw&r (the enemy burnt by fire). This 
cave is not the celebrated cave of the sun at Martund, I think, but 
*One on the hill-side on the right bank of the river JLiddur (or Sum- 
booderi,) but I have not visited it. 

(15.) Succur-gaom . The trunk of the elephant (Ganesh) is here 
supposed to be visible beneath the waters of the Liddur or Sum- 
booderi (swallower of waters.) This river joins the Jhclurn at Rij- 
vibara. 

(16.) Buddraroo. The place of embraces. 

(17.) Sullur , The pfcce of generation. 

(18.) GanishbUd. River of G&nesh. The pilgrim bathes at 
Bruggaterut , the shrine of “ Bing,” a devotee. 

(19.) Neela Gunga. Mahadeo here applied the “ soorma” to his 
eyes which gave the blue colour to the Gunga, a river which is fabled 
to have flowed from his head, 
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(20.) Tandshur . “ The fixed abode/' because here Mahadeo became 
stationary. This place is a camping ground near the Seshuag lake, 
a fine sheet of water which is passed by the pilgrims oil their way to 
the nex£ and last step of the pilgrimage, but which does not become 
invested with an eminently sacred character until their return from 
the cave of Anerreth. 

(21.) Panch Taringini . The five rivers proceeding from the 
head of Siva. At this beautiful spot the pilgrims encamp and pass 
the last night of the pilgrimage previous to their ascent to tho holy 
caves. 

(22.) Commencing the ascent in the early morning, the pilgrims 
pass by the holy rocks of Amreeshur (giver of immortality,) whence 
issues the philtre of immortality proceeding from the crested head of 
Mahadeo, the drink or ichor of the immoituls. 

Hero the devotees may be seen rolling on the ground amid the 
snow and ice, ecstacy depicted on the face at the idea of diviue affla- 
tus. llctiring from the caverns, they return to Panch Taringini, and 
then again pass the night, preparatory to their return journey down 
the valley to the Seshuag Lake, where they finally bathe. The pil- 
grimage is then complete, and the pilgrims disperse to their respective 
homes. It is fabled that amidst the rugged peaks surrounding this 
Lake lived Watasnar, a spirit of the air, who, having chased away the 
host of heaven, thus established a tyranny until slain by Mahadeo, 
who after this adventure is fabled to have “ rested on the bosdm of 
Seslmftg ■/* Seshuag being represented as a huge serpent with 100 
heads. A picture of this touching spectacle is in my possession, and 
a curious production it is, and suggestive of the “ophistic* 1 nature 
of the worship of the Hindoos of Cashmere. 

* * # * # 

I have the details of 11 other pilgrimages to various parts of Cash- 
mere, varying in length ; that to the sacred lake of GFhngabul under 
the Hur-mookh peak is the next longest 5 , although several of the 
minor pilgrimages involve a graver issue to the devotee. Space will 
not permit me, in this paper, to do more than note the salient points 
of a few of these. 

(1.) The, pilgrimage of Hur moktur Ounga (or Gnngabul) above 
alluded to, in the Lar pergunnah, is to be found in the Gunga Maha 
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tim Shastr. There are 14 places of snan or religious bathing in this 
pilgrimage ; the last being the holy lake of G-ungabul in which the 
Hindoos cast the ashes of their deceased relatives. The time for this 
pilgrimage is midsummer. 

-The return froi%this brings us to the highly interesting ruins of 
Razdan or Razdoing ; the only impSHnt temple of Cashmere not 
noticed by Cunningham, a detailed description of which I may per- 
haps be able to afford in a future paper. 

(2.) The pilgrimage of Mariund in which are seven places of snan. 

(3.) Pilgrimage of Vetusta Khoond the source of the river Jhelum 
'or Vetusta, in which are ten places of smin. 

(4.) Pilgrimage to Sulioojun Tccrut the burning ground — three 
places of snan. 

(5.) Pilgrimage to Kupdl Muchdm (the escape of the head from 
sin), undertaken by criminals for the release of sin. 

(6.) Pilgrimage to Sheeva-Dcvi. 

(7.) Pilgrimage to Kunhyie Matar , — four places of snan. 

(8.) Pilgrimage to Teiposh Kur in the Bongil pergunnah, — two 
places of snan. 

(9.) A second pilgrimage to the Vetusta Khoond, — eight places of 
sn&n. 

(10.) A fabulous pilgrimage or progress of Raja Bhageerut, the 
tutelary genius or deity of the liver Vetusta or Jheelum, — ten places 
of sftan, and this closes the catalogue of my notes on this subject. 

No. 2. 

The pilgrimage of Hur-mooktur Gunga (or Gungabul ) } in the Lar 
Pergunnah , as detailed in the Gunga Mahatim Shastr. 

As stated above, there are 14 places of “ sn&n” or religious 
bathing to tfc observed in this pilgrimage ; viz. 10 previous, and 
4 subsequent, to the pious act of casting the ashes of deceased 
relatives into the holy lake, in whose mournful waters lie the ashes 
of generations of Hindoos. 

The writer of this paper will not easily forget the impression, the 
view of the cold still waters of this desolate lake produced on him, 
viewed as they were about sunset one autumnal evening, a snow storm 
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beginning to set in off the lofty granite peaks of Hurmookh, its guar- 
dian mountain, whose dark shadow fell across the mournful waters of 
the lake. 

Howler not to occupy time, I proceed to the detail of the stages 
of the plgrimage, as detailed in the Shastr mentioned at the head 
of this paper. ^ 

Four days before midsummer, the pilgrim, having collected the 
ashes of his relatives deceased during the year, sets out from the city 
and proceeds to the first step of the pilgrimage, namely, “ Vecha 
Khoond ,” the pool of the creator, or Brahma, who at this place is 
stated to have created “ Vishnoo,” the preserver, the 2nd person of* 
the Hindoo Triad. This is an interesting pond surrounded by willows 
and other foliage, about a mile from the shores of the Dhull lake on 
the road towards Lar. 

(2 ) Having passed through the sedgy marshes which border the 
H&krit-bul or lake of weeds, the pilgrim approaches the second 
step, Gundoor-nugger , city of the Gandoors or angels. There are 
here some ruins of what must formerly have been an extensive city. 
They are mere fragments ; but it is probable that objects of interest 
might bo discovered here amidst the marshes and weedy flats'formed 
by the Sind river, which is lost amidst the creeks and sedges of the 
Hakr-sir lake in the close vicinity, could the means and leisure be 
obtained for the search. 

(3.) The next step is Mdhirji-gaon } the residence of Mahadevi 
who there forbad her consort to approach : this is implied in the* 
word — Ma (do not) zih (come). 

(4.) Numoor , — the bathing-place. A pretty village in the Sind 
valley near the river. There are a few mines, tanks, &c. 

(5.) Karrung-ka-Nuddie , — a residence of Vishnoo ; Karrung be- 
ing a name of Vishnoo signifying “ granter of prayer.” 

(6.) Bamaradun . Place of prayers, being the forest where Baja 
Bh&geerut established himself for prayer to Siva. 

(7.) Mahulish Merg ) — “ the meadows of the buffalo,” so called 
because Suttee is here fabled to have roamed about, like a buffalo 
feeding , whilst in search of Mahadeo, her consort. 

(8.) Humsadar , — “ the gates of King Huns” (the swift one), a 
name of Raja Bhageram, who is stated to have here cleft the pass with 
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an arrow. On tho road we pass several small lakes, amongst them those 
called Brahmisir and Asbife'roo. 

(9.) Nundi-ketlur . The abode of Nandi the attendant bull of 
Siva. This is a very interesting lake, also*close under th^reak of 
Ilurmookh, and divided only by a narrow ridge from GungaWK 

(10.) Ou?igaoul or Hurmoolchtur Qunga (Ilur-Siva — Mookh head 
Gunga river,) - the river or water proceeding from the head of Siva. 
In this solitary mountain lake, tho Hindoos, as before mentioned, 
cast the ashes of their deceased relatives ; which after incremation are 
collected and here conveyed once during the year, at midsummer. 
Having reached this utmost point of the pilgrimage and performed 
the proper rites (which I cannot, however, narrate, having visited the 
spot in the late autumn of 1852, long after the time of the pilgrimage,) 
the pilgrim commences his return by a different route ; and after a 
long and fatiguing march, quits the higher range of hills and descends 
to the Nava Nag (11) or Lake Getara which may be considered the 
11th place of snan of this pilgrimage, which is not yet completed. 
On the banks of this pool (for it is little more) the pilgrims leave 
their grass liilL shoes (phoolas) and hill sticks ; many of which I ob- 
served lying about. This pool is closely adjacent to some very re- 
markable ruins — those of ltazdoing, which I propose to make the 
subject of a separate paper. A Sgnne y or mysterious afflatus, is sup- 
posed to proceed from these ruins, a particular portion of which is 
especially held sacred by the pilgrims who salaam there before leaving 
the spot. N&ra is a name of Wussisht Bhugwan, (son of Brahma,) 
who is stated to have here worshipped Siva. 

(12.) Wangut, — Wan being a name of Surroosuttie, consort of 
BrahnSa, signifying “the Talkers.” 

(13.) Woo&un. The place of all the shrines as implied by the 
name. There are several small temples in the vicinity of these two 
last-named stages. 

(14.) And last. The pilgrim has now re-entered the Sind valley 
and proceeds down it on his return journey, repassing successively 
(without however the necessity of ablution) Nos. 5, 4, 3 and 2 of the 
pilgrimage, until he comes again to No. 1, viz. Vecha Khoond , where 
he finally bathes, and the pilgrimage is complete. 

I would indicate Gandoomugger No. 2 of the pilgrimage as a pro- 
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raising locality for excavation, and the ruins of Razddr or Iiazdoing , 
the only group of temples not noticed by Cunningham (to whom, 
however, I long ago communicated their measurements and descrip- 
tiogjtte serve a far mllfe searching invest i nation than the very cursory 
onelWas able to carry out during the short visit paid them in Sep- 
tember 1852. 

I now proceed to give outlines of the remaining pilgrimages of 
which I possess notes. 

No. 3. 

The pilgrimage of Martund T find as No. 3 of those in my journal. 
Martund properly so-called, and not u Muttun” or u Matan” as fre- 
quently written, leads the pilgrim from Srinuggur up the river and 
over much the same ground as that to Amcrnauth, although the places 
of snail are different. These are as follows : — 

(1.) I)(‘okie Fur, — Sacred to Deokie, wife of Rajah Iluvriehund. 

(2.) Doomia Slirum , — The abode of a devotee named Doomia. 

(3.) Anant Nag , which is one of the pools or tanks at Islamabad, 
Anant being a name of Vishnoo. These tanks, filled as they are with 
fish of the carp tribe ( ciprhudiv ), have frequently been described by 
travellers, and need no mention. 

(4.) Gtitim Nag , — pool of Gfotima, a devotee. I believe this is 
also one of the tanks or springs at Islamabad, and the description of 
No. 3 may perhaps apply to this. 

(5.) Charkahul , so-called from u chark," the fissure or spring head 
of the stream fabled to have issued from the cleft in the sun as de- 
scribed in the following : 

(6.) Martund — {Mart, the fissure — Und open). Mahadeo is fabled 
to have possessed three eyes, — the “ Sun,” the “ Moon,” and the 
“ Subterranean Fire.” He threw down the eye forming the Sun on 
Martund, which being broken, from it flowed the pool and stream of 
Martund. 

This well-known spot has been too often described to require fur- 
ther notice here. „ 

(7.) The pilgrim returns by Anant Nag , the No. 3 of this pilgrim- 
age, where he bathes, and the pilgrimage is complete. 

No. 4. 

I now proceed to detail the pilgrimage of Vetusta Khoond (Virnag) 
30 
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tlie source of the river Jhelmn. Again the pilgrim, departing from 
Srinuggnr, proceeds up tlie river over nearly the same ground as the 
foregoing, and passes the following places of holy ablution : — 

1. Sooneyar. The place of the moon. m 

2. Ownputyar » * The place of Grancsh. 

3. Mullyar . Sacred to Brahma ; Mull being a name of Brahma. 

4. Shriya . “ The whole.” See No. 1 of the pilgrimage to Amer- 

nautli. 

5. Bejbeharie (o r Bej-leshur') “ giver of aid,” built by Ilurrichundra 
llaja, has already been described. In the details of this pilgrimage 
an absurd story is narrated of Mahadco in reference to a certain de- 
votee’s wife (the lady’s name is discreetly suppressed), in whose house 
the hundred Lingums or phallic columns of Bejbiharie are stated to 
have been constructed, 

6. Waupoosh, a part of old Bejbeharie. 

7. Har Nag, — Sacred to Mahad(‘o ; Hur being a name of that 
deity. 

8. Virmig. Sacred to Mahadco, giver of ordcis. This beautiful 
fountain, llie reservoir of tlie s])ring head of the Jhclum, has been 
often described, and is too well known to need notice here. The cir- 
cumjacent buildings are Mahomedan, but from the Hindoo legends 
attached to the localit}', they are held sacred by men of both creeds. 
The same remark applies to Anant Nag (Islamabad), Bala Pam 
llishi, Kccr Bownie, and numerous other localities in Cashmere. 

(9,) Vetmtu Khoond , — the actual spring head or fountain of the 
river Jhclum. The name Vctusta signilies a “ span,” the imaginary 
width of the stream at its source. 

(10.) Return via Bara moot a to Kootee Ter rut the 10th, and last 
step of this pilgrimage, (signifying a ororo or the junction of a million 
teeruts), bathe, and the pilgrimage is complete. 

No. 5. 

The pilgrimage of Suhoojnn Tceritb or the burning ground. 

1. Mahadamuttie . 

2. ' Luhoojun (spontaneous fire from the earth), of which the fol- 
lowing is tlie fable. — The gods being here assembled for prayer to 
Mahadeo, were interrupted by the demons (Rakhshusas), whereupon 
Mahadeo raised lire from the earth in order to destroy them. To the 
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present day the earth there is combustible ; and at times grows hot 
enough to cook rice. When this is known, the Brahmins from all 
parts of Cashmere flock there. 

(3^, Return by jfahadamuttic again, bathe there, and the pil- 
grimage is complete. 

No. 6. 

The next I find is that of the pilgrimage of KupAi Mucham , which 
has already been alluded to as involving a grave issue to the Hindu 
undertaking it. The following is the description given in the Shastr. 
Siva (Mahadeo) had slain the wife of a demon (Rakhshus), and 
was pursued by the sin (or nemesis) of the act. By the advice of the 
“sun” or luminous emanation of Mahadeo, who is stated to have 
dwelt at Shupeyon, he bu rned a “ Nag” or fountain for the purifi- 
cation of sin. This pilgrimage is accordingly resorted to by great 
criminals. “Even the slayer of a hundred Brahmins may be cleansed 
from bis sin by the performance of ablutions in the Kupul Mucham 
Nay” “ Lake of the escape of the head from sin.” The time of 
this pilgrimage is midsummer. 

No. 7. 

A pilgi imago to Shawa Devi in the Bring Pergunnah for retired 
devotees only. The Nag or Lake is sacred to Siva, but I find nothing 
further noted in regard to tliis pilgrimage, nor do I know its exact 
locality. *' I believe, however, it is near Shahabad, towards the 
Moribul pass. 

No. 8. 

I now proceed to No. 8, or the pilgrimage of Kunie Matdr , which 
leads the pilgrim down the river to Baramoola (more properly Wara 
Mool, Wara being a name of Vislmoo, the preserver, signifying the 
“ Hog,” who is fabled to have at this place rooted up the earth of 
the valley from beneath the water of the primaeval lake, in fashion of 
a hog, with his tusks ) This of course bears reference to the Hindu 
fable of the original desiccation or draining of the valley by the 
Muni Kasliyapa, in which he is stated to have been assisted by 
Vislmoo. # 

(2.) Papaharnn Nag , — “ The pool of the putting away of sin.” The 
2nd step of this pilgrimage is fabled to have been formed by Mahadeo 
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at the request of Vishnoo, in order that his disciples might escape the 
destructive vengeance of the former deity. 

(3.) Kinchijie Matdr , — “ The rock of the mother” sacred to 
Mahadevi. Siva, whilst here engaged in self-meditation, was dj^urbed 
by a demon whose destruction followed. 

(4.) Return, perform snan again at Baramoola , and the pilgrimage 
is complete. 

No. 9. 

The pilgrimage of Tripoosh-kur in the Bongil pergunnah, a spring 
of water so called as being the supposed place of meeting of Brahma, 
Yislmoo, and Mahadeo, the Hindu Triad, being literally the meeting 
of the three. The Sliastr, interpreted by a Brahmin worshipper 
of Siva or Mahadeo, says, “ Here pray to Mahadeo I” I may as 
well, perhaps, take this opportunity of saying that the details of all 
these pilgrimages were obtained through a Bi ah min of this sect, a 
wretched old man, whose sympathies may have led him to exaggerate 
the importance of the localities and pilgrimages sacred to the De- 
structive Principle, the object of his peculiar veneration, at the 
expense of the remaining personages of the Hindu tiind. — However, 
to proceed to the next step of this pilgi image. (2.) “Kan/” the eater. 
Here “ Grud,” the bird-like steed of Vishnoo, was seized by a serpent 
god who began to eat him. Here snan must be performed. The 
pilgrim must remain three days in prayer to Vishnoo the -preserver, 
and the pilgrimage is complete. 

No. 10. 

A second pilgrimage to the Vetusta Klioond (see No. 4,) is as 
follows. 

(1.) Kanihul — Kani being a name of Siva. 

(2.) The Teerut at the juncture of the Vetusta and Sumbooderi 
or Rhiddur. 

(3.) DeoJcze Z ar. (4.) Bejbeharie . (5.) Sungum. (6.) Shriya . 
(7.) Mullyar . (8.) G unputyar. (9.) Soomyar. (10.) Baramoola . 

1 .find this noted as above, but it appears to be a sequel or return 
pilgrimage from Vetusta Khoond or Virnag, vi®Wanpoo Hurnag, 
and thence to the points noted: Kanihul being at the bridge of 
Islamabad. 
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No. 11. 

I now come to the last pilgrimage of which I have noted the details, 
and which may perhaps be almost more properly called a fabulous 
account of the river Vetusta, as I am not ware that it is at any time 
undertaken by the Hindus of Cashmere, and as I rather think that 
some of the places named are under the waters of that river. I 
extract exactly as I find it in my notes. 

“ Fabulous account of the origin of the river Jhelum or Vetusta.” 

“ Mahadeo being here engaged in self-contemplation, Itaja Bh&ge- 
“ rut arrived, and prayed for a Nag or spring in which to bathe and be 
“ cleansed from his sins. A stream then issued from the head of the 
“ destroyer which, on arriving at WfUHjmo, was swallowed by a certain 
“ demon, rejoicing in the name of Kulneemie Assnr. A second spring 
“ was in like manner swallowed by the thirsty demon. Whereupon 
“ Raja Bluigerut descended from his place of prayer at Vetusta Klioond, 
“ and engaged the demon, whom, after a brisk encounter (described 
“ in the graphic language of ilie Sanskrit ring (sic in MS.) he is 
“ stated to have “ injured, hut was unable to destroy or drive away” 
“ (Knlneemie Assur had probably graduated in the Vedic art of sclf- 
“ defence !) In fact it seems a polite way of stating that the Raja 
“ got the worst of it, as the demon is slated to have “ given chase 
“ and to have come i»p as far as Ilurnag (Viuiag) in pursuit. At this, 
“however, the wrath of the destioyer was aroused. He encountered 
“ the demon, and slew him, got his “ head in chancery” and finally 
“ (i grassed” him * I have in my possession a picture of this event 
“where Mahadeo is represented as literally “ sitting ” on his face! 
“ Lion (or Mahadeo) thou commanded the spring to follow Bhagirat 
“ Raja, who, descending the valley, passed successively.” 

1. Kanibul. 2. Sumbooderi Tirat. 

3. Dcokicyar. 4. Bcjbeharie. 5. Sungum. 

6. Shiiya. 7. Mullyar. 8. Gunputyar. 

“9. Soomyar. 10. Baramoola, the residence of Raja Bhagerdt, 
c< and where the pilgrimage terminates.” Thus far my notes ! These 
places represent the course of the river, and seem nearly identical 

*r 

* I am unable to translate w^th sufficient unction the various phases of 
this grand passage of arms (or vvrostling match) between tho two champions; 
and I hope the Society will pardon the terms employed as equivalents. 
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with those detailed in No. 10, pilgrimage, but as they are noted as 
separate, I so transcribe them. I may mention that the notes from 
which the above pilgrimages have been taken were made fourteen years 
ago, and in a faw instances may contain inaccuracies, as my almost 
total ignorance of Sanskrit may have led me to misunderstand in 
some few instances the translator, who read to me in Persian his own 
versions of the Brahminical fables. For myself I confess to an utter 
distaste for this especial branch of research. The Hindu religion, as 
interpreted by its wretched representatives of the present day in 
Cashmere, seems a base alloy, and a corrupt and paltry veneering 
over the fables (themselves absurd enough) of the later Vedas.. 

The original grand and pure moral code of Menu seems quite lost 
sight of ; — priestcraft and abject superstition have of course stepped in 
and vitiated fables already sufficiently gross and material in their 
symbolical Vedautism ; whilst the petty ceremonial customs and 
observances of modern Hinduism can only excite ridicule and disgust 
in the mind of the student. I have long desisted from the uninviting 
pursuit, and it is with much distaste that I have now transcribed, 
from notes and data long since collected, these few details, which, 
however, I was unwilling should altogether he lost, as they may tend 
to guide abler scholars to deeper research than I was ever able to 
make; and possibly in some of the localities alluded to, inscriptions, 
or other fragments of interest to the Society might be found. Apo- 
logizing for tlic fragmentary character of this paper, I will now bring 
it to a close, as the subject lias been, as far as I am concerned, ex- 
hausted. 
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A Vocabulary of English , Balti and Kashmiri , compiled by 1L II, 
Godwin Austen, Capt. H. M., 24 th lierjt. Topi. Assist. Gt. Trigl * 
Survey, 

[Received lltli July. ^%6.] * 

This Vocabulary of Kashmiri ami Balti words was compiled from 
time to time in lcasure hours of rainy days, while surveying in those 
countries. If does not profess to be strictly correct, being taken from 
so many sources, in so many parts, and from, generally speaking, the 
common people. Several of the words may possibly be only common 
to a single district or valley, which is frequently the ease, especially in 
those least frequented, or where the people are a mixed race, as in 
the Kishengunge, Ward wan and the upper part of Dras valley. 

In the Balti words, those having the first, second or third letters 
marked with dots under them or a line, as ish ish } such syllables are 
slightly sounded before the word of which the full sound follows 
after, which is a peculiarity of the Tibetan dialects, — as also the 
letter TZ and TS. 

Paris of the Body. 


English. 

Kqphmiri. 

Balti. 

Kislwuri, dr 

Ankle. 

Git. 

Kami Gut. 

git. 

Arm. 

Nur. 

Pnikhpa. 

baon. 

Armpit. 

K iitz. 


kuehali. 

Beard. 

Dhor. 

Sinukra. 

ii. 

Belly. 

Y ud. 

Tlioah. 

ced. 

Body. 

Pan (fr tun s.) 


zieii. 

Blood. 

Kutli (frrakh s.) 

Krilk. 

rath. 

Bone. 

IT.lidj. 

Riispa, 

II. 

Bowels. 

Andium. 

r. Giiah. 

11. 

Brain. 

Wiis. 

Elutpah. 

mezo. 

B least. 

TVutcli. 

elm chu. 

II. 

Po. of a woman. Biib. 


II. 

Calf of leg. 

Groz. 


pini. 

Cheek. 

Gull. 

Mungul. 

kukri and gul. 

Chin. 

Hongeing. 

Kosko. 

* ehun si. 

Corpse, 

Mud. 


II. 

Buttock. 

Siikudj. 


gidtsundo. 
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'English. 

Kashmiri. 

Haiti. 

Kistwarij dec, 

Ear. 

Kiln. 

islinfi. 

h. 

Elbow. 

Kfmwut. 

Pdniks, krimoks. kinnlori. 

Eyo. 

(jhtch. 

Mikh. 

atch. 

„ ball. 

Lai. 



„ brow. 

Boomb. 

Sminma. 

brahmoo. 

„ lash. 

Oitcher wal. 

Mikh shok. 

purh. 

„ ud. 

tor. 

Milch l’huk. 

niali. 

Face. 

Bhut. 

O/.dong. 

H. 

Finger. 

Ongegee. 

Ziigii. 

H. 

,, little. 

Kis. 

Tibichung. 

knneti ungoli. 

Thumb. 

Niet. * 

Techo. 

noth. 

Flesh. 

Marz. 

She (short). 

mas. 

Foot. 

Khore. 

Kilngma. 

kher. 

Forehead. 

Ddker. 

Spill bah (tail— 
Go nc-hcro. 

-) kapal. 

Hair. 

Mus. 

Gos]>o (Locks- 

-) 


Si ills kore. 


also Wal (bal) kesli. 
in Ilind^ 


Hand. 

K ther. 

Lukpa qjEpjj 

H. 

Head. 

K fill a. 

Go. 

rotli. 

Heel. 

Kour. 

dth Stingma. 

tliiir- rhi. 

Knee. 

Kot. 

Bukluuo. 

khutha. 

zanoo. 

Knuckle. 

Murm. 

Gut, the condyle anguli ka bat. 
of anj’ bone. 

Log. 

Ziing. 

Zuk. 

ii. 

Lip. 

Wfihh. 

Kulpiikh. 

oth. 

Liver. 

Kreu mavz. 

Chinma. 

H. 

Lungs. 


Iluing. 

sh unknar. 

Marrow. 

Wus. 


diindh. 

Moustaches. 

Gontsd. 

Siim dill. 

H. 

Mouth. 

Aos. 

Kiikore. 

asi. 

Nail. 

Ntfcn. 

Zermiins. 

noth. 

Navel. 

Tun. 


bontu. 

Neck, 

Hote. 

Zgema-zingma. 

tanth. 
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English . 

Kashmiri . 

Haiti. Remarks , Kishtwari 

Nose. 

Nust. 

Sniimziil. 

ii. 

Nostril. 

Nuk were. 

sliong. ntishkuli. 

Palm of hand. 

Muns Atlie. 

Luk trd 

* ii. 

Penis posterior. 

Momur. 

... • 


Rib. 

Kud. 



Spittle, saliva. 

Tliok. 

Till!. 

it. 

Shoulder. 

Pheuk. 

Spii mall, rostud. II. 

Side. 

hul kain. 

S the mail. 

stong tong. 

Skin. 


Bukhspa. 

niali. 

Sinew. 





sir ? 

Breath. 

Zamun. 



Skull. 


Spieil. 

till Of). 

Sole of foot. * 

Tul Poot. 

Kan tli il. 

tulwai. 

Sweat. 

Oiimer Arakh, 

Klimul ehoo. 

pursa. 

Thigh. 

Zang. 


tussi. 

Throat. 


Stergong. 


Toe. 

Nict. 

Kami thecho. 

pair ke noth. 

Tongue. 

Ziau. 

Che. 

aib. 

Tooth. 

J)nnd. ’ 

Tso. 

H. 

Urine. 

Mutter. 


clioti. 

Vein. 

Buz. 

Tsa. 

sir. 

Waist. 

Trek. 

Sketpa. 

mudz. 

Womb. 




Wrist. 

Hotz. 

Lukpipramo. 

bini. 

Lip (2nd time.) 

Wuth. 

Kulpukh. 


Back of hand. 


Lfik pir dong. 

PI. 

Tenjple, 


Sna mile. 

philmi. 

Heart. 


tloali. 

II. 

Lungs. 


Lering. 


Small of back. 


Sketpah. 

II. 


Eatables, 

Drinkables. 


English. 

Kashmiri. 

Balti . 

Kishtwari , 

Bread. 

J so&t. 

Knrba. 


Butter. 

Thein. 

Karpo marh. 

niini. 

Arsenic. 




Assafoctida. 



gunka. 


31 
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English, 

Kashmiri . 

Bald, Remarks , Kishtwari, dt 

Aderuk, Ginger. 


H. 

Olio^se. 

Tsamun. 

Prase. 

II. 

Coeoanut. 

Kupur. 





( Durb a. 

4» 

Batter milk. 

G urus. 

< S. fr. Go a 

cow 



. ( and Rus, juice. 

Dunea. 

Dainwul. 

Oosu. 

II. 

Eggs. 

Tool. 

Biepjliun. 

tool and H. 

Fat. 

Churb. ■ 

Tsil. 

meuz. 

Fish. 

Gadb. • 

Nya. 

II. [thus 

Flour. 

Oi t. 

Bukhphe(wheat) tlmis plie (grain 

Ghi. 

G liian. 

Miirli. 

H. 

Goar. 

Gore. 

Same. 

J V 

Gum-arabic. 

Sihnbuk. 


Kurmaclii. 

Honey. 

Marnch. 

Z. Biangtsi, 

marchi. * 

Meat. 

N«t«\ 

S 1 1 a . 

mas, P unjoin. 

Milk. 

Doad. 

Omah. 

ii. 

Longue (cloves). Bong. 

Zorn. 

ii. 

Rice, 

Tomnl. 

Bins 

ii. 

Salt. 

Nun. 

Pvyou. 

loon. 

Sugar. 

Mishcrc. 

II. Kurrali 

ii. 

Tea. 

Cliaic. 

oh a. 

h. 

Water. 

Ab 

P.choo.Kashiu 

iir.lt. 

Pepper (black). 

Kriin Maritz. 

Sncerina (kach 

ill) II. 

Do. (red). 

W uzl do. or waugun Snccrma. 

pipli 


waritz. 


11. 

Ilnldi. 

Jider. 

Yung. 

II. 

Elaclii 

Alor. 

Eler. 

H- 

Zira. 

Zienr. 

Tlullo. 

II. 

Saffron. 

Kong. 

Kfir kurn. 

H. 

Sulphur. ) 


Den, Miizi. 

II. 

Vinegar. ) 


same as •Hind. 

H. 

Apricot oil. 


Chuli mar. 

H. 

Mace (dal chilli), 


same. 

II. 

Opium. 


aphine. 

aphoo 

Poison. * 


Tuk. 

H. 
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English . Kashmiri. Haiti. Remarks, Kishtwari , d?c. 

Parts of a House, its Furniture, &c. cfco. 


Basin. 

Liigun. 

Karyul. 

pholoo. 

Ghusa^khana. 

Scran kut 

• 

none. 

Beam. 

Konib. 


H. 

Bed. 

Cliarpai. 

same as Kind. kut kat. 

Bell. 

Runyb 

Ziingul, Tripshil. H. 

Bellows. 


S. Bupa. 

duinui. 

Blanket. 

Tsader. 

Karh. 

H. 

Bolster. 

Sliondgon. 

is Nius. 

shirana. 

Cage, 

pingiua. 

same as Hind. 

n. 

Ci .idle. 

in nil/. id 


pining ura 

Curtain. ^ 

pur da 

same as Hind. 

it. 

Door. 

Bar 

z. go. 

doar. II. 

Fan, Punka 

Wawiiz 

Bianyep. 

ii. 

Hinge. 

Kieal. 


none. 

House. 

L urh, Nuns. 

Niing. 

ii. 

Jug. 

Nore. 



Key. 

Koonj. 

Limik. 

II. and P. 

Knife. 

Shrftk. 

Gii. 

P. 

,, clasp. 

,, pueh. 



Ladle. 

Bod choncli. 

Zerliu 

Dokhi. 

Lamp, cl drag. 

Tsongh. • 

Skonghu. 

ii. 

,, wick. 

Sorth. 

• • • ■ • 

ii. 

Lock. 

Kfiluph. 

Tzimah. 

H. 

Mat. 

Wuggoo. 

W ugga. 

phuri. 

Spoon. 


Phrawiln. 


Paper. 

Kakiid. 

Sliok shok. 

II. 

Pestle & mortar. 

Kauj 


II. 

Mortar. 

Kajwut 


II. 

Pestle for rice. 

Mohui 


mossul. 

Mortar do. 

Kunj. 

• •• • i 

oolcali. 

Pestle worked Inder mohui. 


j under mossul. 

with the feet. 




Pillar. 

Tliuuu 


kauth. 

Plate. 

Ban. 


* 

Gunpowder. 

Shore. 

Ismum 

p. 
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English . 

Kashmiri . 

Haiti . Remarks , Kishtwari i &c< 

Quilt. 

LMiaf. 

likto. 

• 

Roof. 

T4lo. 


H. 

Room. 

Kiit.* 


P. 

Weighing-scales. Trukr 

Trukri. 

Trukri. 

Sealing-wax. 

Laeh. 


H. 

Sieve. 

Pairam. 

Dundul. 

11. 

Ditto for chuck- 
ing up grain. 

• Sliup. * 

phailo. 

cluldi. 

Spoon. 

Chonch. 

... , , 


Spout. 

Nore. 



Stairs, Ladder. 

Ilarc. 


shiri. 

Tray. 

mujnia. 


pffera. 

Veranda. 

Dalan. 


Wall. 

Dos. 


kanth. • 

Water jar. 

Note. 

Bajho. 

ii. 

Fork. 



Kutsc. 

ii. 

Window. 

Dorc. 



Well. 

Krure. 

Trades. 

none. 

Baker. 

Ka, seder : the fem. 
is termed as in 


none. 


Hind, kanderi. 

• 


Barber. 

Nawid. 

Takiir. 

H. 

Blacksmith. 

kar. 

Garba. 

II. 

Boatman. 

Hanz. m. liuzni f. 


H. 

Carpenter. 

Chan. 

shingkun. 

trakn P. 

Cowherd. 

Goor, Gopanroch. 


H. 

Fisherman. 

Gad Hauz. 


none. 

Goldsmith. 

Sonur. 

serghr. 

H. & P. 

Groom, syce. 
Husbandman. 

Chur bad&r. 

chirpon. 

Ghora ka tailia. 

Labourer, cooley 

. maziir. 

kli irpah. 

H. &P. 

Merchant. 

Sodaghr. 

t Songpa. 

I 

H. 

r none in Kishtwar 

Milkman. 

Gour. 1 

1 

&c . low 

Milk woman. 

Gour Bai ) 

1 

1 

! and disgraceful 
to sell or weigh 
[ out milk. 
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English . Kashmiri . Haiti . Remarks, Kishtwari , <£c 


Oil-*maker. 

Til wain. 



Meter. 

Painter. 

Watil. m. watidj /. 

same Hind. 

chura-pliungi.. 

Physician, 


Do. 

bodh. 

Potter. 

krti. 

Z uui kilr. 


Shepherd. 

Pali ill. 

Lukzi. 

guddi. 

Shoemaker. 

Much. 

th Lilmkun. 

a. 

Tailor. 

Siitz. 

Heel um. 

sochi. 



jikardo. 

Running. 

Washerman. 

Dob. 

Clink chiik kun, 

a. 



Gosneakun. 


Waterman or 1 
Beast ic. D j 

Suker. 

Cliupah. 

II. masliki. 

Cook. , 


II atari. 

aboti. 

Musician. 


Mon. 

a. 


Mankind. 


Bachelor. 

Anlior. 


kowara. 

Boy. 

netclni. 

Bhu,(Pru maug) miltliu. 

Child. 

sluiru. 


do. 

Dwarf. 

Tsot. 

Chut. 


Girl. 

Koor. 

B Ini mo. 

kuri. 

Infant. 

Mausmaliun. 

Tsiintso. 

none. 

Man. 

Maneo. 

Mec. 

a. 

Maid. 

Unliurish koor. 


ii. 

Manicd man. 

none. 


h. 

Married woman. 

none. 


ii. 

Orphan. 

Vatim. 

same as Hind, slionda. 



Todtse. 


Widow. 

Mond. 

Dokpo. 

Hand. 

Widower. 


Phoriung. 

none. 

Woman. 

Zenana. 

Bustling. 

r. 

,, unmarried. 


Phoriang. 


Bridegroom. 


Bolchpo. 

marai and lara. 

Bride, 

... 

Bokhmo. 

Lari. 


Animals. 

, 

Camel. 


Snango. 

H. 

Ass. 

khur. 

Bormboo. 

khota. 
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English . 

Kashmiri , 


Haiti . 

Remarks , Kishtwari. &c. 

Mule. 



kuehil. 

H. 

Baboon or 

| ponz. 


Sliedi 

('lame') II. 

Monkey 


Wcndon. H. 

Bat. 

Hat kreel. 


t Sechin. 

eh am chink. 

Bear. 

Ilarpct. 


Dr eng mo. 

f black — rccch. 

| red — braboo. 

Buffalo. 

Mansh.^ 


Mahi. 

H. 

Bull. 

Dund. 



H. 

Cat. 

Breref, Brorc. m . 

Billa. 

bilari. 

Cow. 

Gau. 


Balang — Bluing 




(iskar.) 

H. 

Deer (barking). 




Dog. 

iiun. 


ki.i ii. 

sli^i. 

Elephant, 

Host. 


Tilling pocko. II. 

Fox. 




ii. 

Goat. 

Tsawnlin. m. 

Tsd- 

Rah ; (young) r- tseli. 


witch /. 


eu, 


Hare. 




ii. 

pig. 

Saar. 



ii. 

Ilorse. 

Giir. 


h Tah. 

H. 

Hat. 

Guggor. 


Biiia. 

mosha. 

Sheep. 

Ilond, kut. 

m. 

Forong ( 

mas.) H. 


Gobe./. 


Lu. (fern.) 

Otter. 




glio. 

Marmot. 



Flnia. 

H. 

Calf. 

boo. 


Boo. 


Ibex. 

kheyl. 


skicu. 




Burns. 


Crane. 

Crow. 

Kciw. 


Berakh. 

II. 

Chikor. 




cliukkra. 

Dove. 




Gugutu. 

Duck. 

Buttuek. 


same as in 

Hill- 

* 



dustani. 

II. 

Eagle. 

Hawk. 

Heron. 



biendokh. 

gidz- 
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English, 

Kite. 

Mi nali. 

Moor^h a. ) {owL 
Moorgln. J 

Owl. 

Paddy-bird. 

Parrot. 

Partridge. 

rigeon. 

Quail. 

Snipe. 

Red Teal. 
Sparrow. ^ 
Cbikor. 

Magpie. 

Ant. 

Bee, swarm. 
Bug. 

Butterfly. 

Caterpillar. 

Centipede. 

Earwig. 

Firefly. 

Flea. 

Fly. 

Frog. 

Grasshopper. 

Hornet. 

Leeeli. 

Lizard. 

Mosquitoe. 

Scorpion. 

Snake. 

Silk-worm. 


Kashmiri . 

Haiti. Remarks, Kit 

Gant. 

Heurc. 


IL. 

Kokiir. 

Beapo. 

p. 

Kokr. 

Rat mogul. 

Tsunbiu. 

H. 

none. 


shiia. 


• 

H. 

Kotr. 

Phurgon. 

alum, 

B.itur 


II. 

Ilarowiteh. 

leant or (»») .Tsar/. 


n. 

Strukpali. 

a. 


Kush iip. 

Insects and Reptiles— &o. 


Reh. 

Mash gun. 

Ponipcr. 

kunhepin. 


putsabiiru. 


Zuting. 

Pish. 

mutch. 

Dud. 

Tuter. 

Drukr. 


Moitch. 

Bich. 

Surf gonda— gunus, 

/. 

Potkiom. 


bibli. 

gun. 

tsur. 

papri. 

luri. 

slientwal. 

bouih. 

Dioli. 

prishu. 

H. 

mandoo. 

tit. 

jok. 

Ililuli. 

H. 
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JEnyltsh . 

Kashmiri, 

Haiti , 

Remarks , Kishtwari , £c< 

„ chrysalis. 

Potguti or gucli. 



„ moth. 

Pompcr. 



„ eggs of. 

Biole, lit. seed 




of. 



Spider. 

Zuller garb. 



Tadpole. 

Watil Gad. 



Tick. 

Chiehiri. 



Worm. 

hiom. 



Bumble-bee. 

B limber. 



Snail. 

kaingao. 




Fruits and Gratn. 


Apricot. 

tsercr. 

Chiili. 

IT. • 

Apple. 

Tsoont. 

Kusliu 

II. 

Almond. 

Biidum. 

• . ., 

II. 

Grape. 

Aniseed. 

Dutch. 

ujgun. 

da kb. 

Bran. 

Kush. 

■ • • 

... Kandii shodh 

Cherry (white.) 

G las. 



Do.(blacldicart.) Otchi. 



Barley. 

Wiishko. 

nils 

II. 

G reengage. 

Eure. 



Hazel nut. 

Yirien. 

.... 

oornuinieor. 

Indian corn. 

Mukoi. 

Kutclniliclia Kukri. 

Limes. 

Linseed. 


• • ■ « 

ii. 

Melon (water.) 

Hendwun. 

• • • • 

ii. 

Mulberry. 

Tilt. 

ose 

H. 

Pear. 

Tung. 

meuti. 

ali tung, 

Plumb. 

Ash otclic. • 



Peach. 

Tsu. 

« a • ■ 

ii. 

Poppy seed. 

Bum. 

• • • • 

p. 

Quince. 

Bum. 



Bice. * 

Dhan. 

• • • • 

ii. 

Do. (hushed.) 

Tomiil. 

• • • • 

ii. 

Do. (boiled.) 

Bhatur (buttoo). 

«••• 

.. rinia 
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English. 

Kashmiri . 

Balti. Remarks , Kishtwori, d ' C , 

Do. (chaff of.) 
Walnut. 

Toll. 

Dune. 

stargah. 

Shod. 

ncliolc. 

Water Lily. ) 
lied Lotus. J 

Pom Posh. 


none. 

Eatable seeds ) 
of ditto. j 

Pom lokr. 


none. 

Root of ditto. 

Nudr. 



Wheat. 

kuinikli. 

lcro. 

p. 

,, a pyramidal 
shaped grain. 

| Tromber. 


Dran. 

Singara nut. 

Gayr. 


none. 

Peas. 


pokstrun. 

Krao. 

the seed of do. 



strumna. 

a. 

the pod of do. 


isganboo. 


Mageet (dye.) 


tsiit. 

a. 

a purple pom- 
elo on hills. 

\ 

Oangpoondar. 


Melon (sweet.) 

kurbooz. 



Strawberry. 
Morel 1c, a kind 

ingeroche. 

• 


of toad-stool. 

kundguteh. 




Natural Objects, Phenomena. 


a descent. 

Rank of a river. 

Bhiit. 

Clnisna. 

oorwali. 

Do-. 

Numbul. 



Brook. 

Khol, Ara. 

r Yam t so (tsun- gud 



tab) little. 


Cave. 

Gop. 


gal. 

Cliff. 

Chmnb. 


mutti Kunvali. 

Comet. 

Let dhar tarook. 

skarmah-zhuk- 




ring, (behind 
long.) 


Dale or valley. 

Nai. 


nali. 

Forest. 

Wan. 

Bow. Hind. 

ii. . 

Fissure in ico. 

Hoi. 

sezgali. 


GKacier. 

Gunj, Tilkutr. 

Uanso-Gang. 

801'h. 


32 
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Ilill, mountain, 

. Bui 

Rlii, peak high, 


Island. 

dhaim. 

doug-tonmur. 
rhi, Peak low. 
tok. 


Lake. 

Sur. 

Tso 

H. 

Moon. 

Ziin. 

T. Sok. 

H. 

Do. new. 

Pass. 

tsunder. 

Gill. 

La-Luggo. 

gulli. 

Spring. 

Nag. 

chi'i milch. 

nag. 

Star. 

tarook. 

sku mi all. 

ii. 

Sun. 

Aktab, Doh. 

doh kool, rising. 

Disc. 

Stone. 

Koin. 

dob loos- ni inn, 
setting, 
r doah. 

gorh. 

Tree 

Kill. 


butli. 

Wind. 

Wao-push. 

Klung. 

bath 

Wood. 

Zicune. 

ailing. 

tsoria. 

Quicksand. 


13ia tsup. 


Air 

Wan. 


chonkar. 

Water fall. 

pausader. 

Clnipiar. 


Rain. 

nai (in Ward wan). 

till Tong. 

city. 

Cloud. 

Oboor. 

Miinpah (niun 

II. 

Dawn. 


mail.) 

rot biani gya. 

Dew. 

Laue. 


treli. 

Eclipse. 

Gianmut. 

Has. 

II. 

Fire. 

Tungl-nar. 

meli. 

11. 

Flame. 

Fog. 

Frost. 

Reh. 

soor dog. 

Baugnho. 

lcukr. 

Hail. 

Doat. 

Zerburuse, Zer- 


Ice. 

Yukh. 

buroze. 

Ganse. 

huslm. 

sorh. 

Lightning. 

W oozmul. 

Trut, that that 




strikes — Bruk tsurk. 

Rain, 

Rood. 

Numker (out 



falls). rodli. 
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English. Kashmiri. Haiti. Remarks, Kishhrari , &c. 


Rainbow. 

Ram llam Blum. 

Tser. 

Ram Dhun. 

Rainy season. 



H. 

Smoke. 

Du. 

Tutpali. 

Dhum. 

Snow. 

shin. 

Ki'tli. 

shin and Him. 

Thunder. 

Gugrari. 

Bosut. 

gulkutha. 

Avalanche. 


Rut. 

Himan. 

Ashes. 

soor. 



booi. 

Water. 

• • • • • 

choo, & 

H. 

River. 


r Yam t so. 

11. 

Heavens. 


khnum. 

ambur. 

Earth (quake). 


Tseli — tsa-gul. 


Valley. 

% 

Loombal] Brok. 


Chaugau. 
a mat roof. 

wuggoo. 

Shagrun. 


Arch. 




none. 

Boat. 

nau-Dunga. 

Bahtz — naiyo. 

none. 

Brick. 

seeri. 

bakboo. 

ii. 

Do. kiln. 



awur. 

Bridge. 

kudl. 

Zamba. 

ii. 

Custom-house. 

guziirwan jagati. 

Lam pa. 

H. 

Ferry. 

kurnau. 


H. 

Fort (Bastion.) 

killce. 

khurh Piu. 

H. 

Ghaut. 

ydrbul. 


H. 

Granary 

koot. 


Deense. 

„ of bees. 

mausli gun. 


gun. 

House. 

Tool. 

Lurhi, nuns. 

nang. 

H. 

Lime kiln. 



piltti. 

Mine. 

Embankment. 

Cop. 

sam^ as Deu, 
cave. 

» 


A necessary. 

» 



Road. 

Wat. 

fr. Bal-Saus. — 

lam 

/ 

Bath. 

Shop. 

Wan. 


hutti P. 

Village. 

Gam. 

jong. 

H. 
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English . Kashmiri . Haiti. Remarks, Kis 

Wall. Dos. angun. 

Flagstaff. Alum. 

Dope Bridge. zampa. chug zung. klicih 

Colors. 

Black. kruhun. Napo. II. 

Blue. suunpo. II. 

Brown. Toos. kliodrung. II. 

Light brown. Badami. II. 

Green. Zungcr. tse rung. II. 

Red. Wuzl. Mapo. II. 

Yellow. Tscrpo. II. 

White. Chut. Karpo. * H. 

Metals, &c. 

Iron. cliuks. II. 

Brass. Sartal. Bremarus. II. 

Gold. ser. II. 

Silver. klimiil. II. 

Copper, zangz. II. 

Bismuth. Tsullo. 

Bronze. 

Tin. none. 

Lead. moordo. yarsoo, 

Vegetables &g. 

Root. Moulc. Zil. 

Leaf. Pan. II. 

Fruit. mewur. II. 

Bark. shiker. 

Blossom. posh. IT. 

Beans. # 

Brin jal. 

Cabbage. krum. kurm. 

Chillies. muritch wangiin. * pipli. 

Cucumber. II. 

Fern. 

Garlic. 

Gourd, kaslieri alor. 
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English. 

Kashmiri . 

Ba 1 1 i. Bcma rks, K ish t wa vi , <Cc. 

Gram. 



ii. 

Mushroom. 

Ilendor. 


none. 

Mustard. 

Tilgogul-Sunzer. 


sliuria. 

Onion. 

perau. 

Tsong. 

ii. 

Peas. 

kurrer. 



Radish. 

Muji. 

•• • ... 

ii. 

Toniata. 

Oor wangiln. 



Turnip. 

Gogagi. 


tiikm. 

Ivuddoo. 

AIct. 



Bangun. 

Wan gun. 


lifitho. 


Diseases. 


Abscess or Boil. 

Phcpher. 

moiidok. 

pliimi. 

Ague. 


diirhoo. 

sheet h. 

Cholera. 

tupailc. 

clnis. 

diiki see vomi. 

Cough. 

tzas. 

cougliz. 

killing. 

Dysentery. 

Duster. 

clnis. 


Fever. 

Zal. 

tap. 

tuo. 

Gonorrhoea. 



rogli. 

Hiccough. 

Ilildl. 

opli. 

liiki . 

Insanity. 


skaumet. 

tsul. 

Itch, itching. 

kushun. 

kiioh. 

kashan. 

Leprosy. 



shipiri. 

II. 

Freckles. 

Muclitcdji. 


jogun. 

Rheumatism. 


klung. 


Small Pox. 

Shitul. 


II. 

Do. (the mark Shitul ok. of.) 


II. 

Vomiting. 

kai. 

Sun ma net. 

daki. 

Wart. 




mushwu. 

Wound. 


maldja. 

u. • 


Feasts, &c. 

after 90 clays. 

Nao roj. 

till 90 (lays. r Bier hun kun. 

C about 1st Augt. River Indus 
the next 90 days, nssut. ) is at it highest about this 

(_ time. 

7t 


90 


mezau. 
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English. Kashmiri. Haiti. Remarks, Kishtwari, dec. 


Tools, Implements, &<j. 


Adze. 

Tor. 

Stew. 

tongra. 

Anvil. 

Yerun. 

T vvti. 

6nm. 

Axe. 

mukkuz. 

Tsere. 

ii. 

Basket. 

Phote and puthd 

ur. kari. 

ii. 

Comb. 

kungain,for women, kungo, for men 

. H. 

File. 

Pliarowar. 


jiwai. 

Saw. 

Littler. 

arah. 

H. 

Harrow. 



dah. 

Iloe. 

Rurnbo. 

chiukse. ' 

gunderi 

Hone. 

Billo. 

o derh. 

pulli. 

Knife. 

Slirak. 

Gri. 

ii. 

Ladder. 

Ilare. 


ii. 

Loom. 

Dhor. 

Tusgmi. 

kuddi. 

Mould. 

kalib. 


kulboot 

Needle. 

Siitz sun. 

kup. 

sunliau. 

Oil Press. 

Lilvvein tsok. 


kolu. 

Pincers. 

Shirunj. 


utser. 

Plough. 

hulbain. 

Tawit. 

II. 

Razor. 

kliore. 

Go broktigri, lit. chore. 



head shaving 
knife. 


Scissors. 

mekraz, dukore. 

Dugar. 

diikliri. 

Scabbard. 

k&ti. 

shop. 

H. 

Sickle. | 
Drauti. j 

Drought. 

Zorbah. 

Dranti. 

Spade. 

Liwun. 


Bungori 

Thimble. 

nyit. 

Tsen shup. 

ii. 

Umbrella. 

Tupdan. 

Nien tziinc. 

chutri. 

Wedge. 



putti. 

Yoke. 

Yiput. 


jun. 

Oar. 

khoor. 


none. 

Rope. 


Thulcpa. 

Raz. 

Flute. 

nai. 

piathling. 

bensri. 
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English . Kashmiri . 

Hammer. Dokker. 

Flint and steel. 

Cliarcoal. 

Bellows. 

the melting 

spoon used by 
sonars. 

Raft of skins. 

Large scissors 

used by sonars. 

Drill (Haiti). 

Khilta, a basket 

caried on back. 

The ropes of do. 

Trumpet. 

Rake. 

A thrashing spot klial. 
for the bul 
locks to walk 
round. 

The pole in the 

centre of. 

Sling. 


Balli. lit marks , Kishtwari } <Cc. 
Tukehoong. hatliora. 
chumuk. rmika. 

Tsulbal angar. 

Zwupali. 

Luskonsh. 

Zukhse. 

Angutzd. 

Tsoras girri. 
cliirong. khara. 

thnkpah. gcpdf kutcha. 

Sunah. II. 

Brash ing. 

kieule. kliul. 


kiculo shing. 


Horhdo. 


( 


none is used in 
Kashmir. 


Apparel, Ornaments, &c. 


Bracelet. kor. kungun. 

Cap. Nuting. 

Coat. Gonmo. 

Gloves. Lukshoop. 

Handkerchief, atlio dudj. 

Ring. Warj. suriip. 

Churi (small B linger. odd. 

bracelet.) 

The long Kash- Ph&nm. 
mir coat, both 
men’s and 

women’s. 


{ 


made of cotton 
cloth, Taki. 
H. 

II. 

II. 

H. 

II. 
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Engl ish . 

Kashmiri. 

Balti . Remarks, Eishtwari, &c. 

The long sleeves 
to the women's 

coats. 

koraba. 


Embroidered cap. 

Orukli chin. 


The red head- 

kasaba. 


band worn by 
the women. 



A stone with in- 
scription worn 
round the neck 
for grief on 
the departure 
of a friend. 

Hull, chile. 


The chain orna- 
ment from the 

centre of fore- 
head to the 

ears. 

Damin. 


Earring. 

Ivunb wuj. 

ii. 

Ladak shoes. 



Miislwk, piibboo. 

Ornament worn 

on the should- 
ers by the 
Brokpah wo- 
men. 


Mellong. 

Broach. 

naug cli ungo. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Tun Months. 

July. 



August. 

September. 


Matum. 
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English . 

Kashmiri . 

Haiti. Remarks, Kishiwari, <Vc 

October. 

November. 

December. 





Days 

of the Week. 


Sunil ay. 

Atwar. 

Adi. 

Aytli. 

Monday. 

Sonderwar. 

Tsundral. 

Asunder. 

Tuesday. 

Baumvar. 

an gam. 

Manguli. 

Wednesday. 

Bod war. 

Bod ii. 

Bodi. 

Thursday. 

Bros war. 

]> res put. 

B rebut . 

Friday. 

Ji'tma. 

Sbrigiml. 

Sbukcr. 

Saturday. 

Butwar. 

Shinsher. 

Sunclier. 


Divisions ok Timk. 


English . 

Kash m iri. 

Ktsldtra rt. 

Haiti. 

Afternoon. 

Day. 

Doh. 

T)i. 

Cliik-Zak. 

Daybreak. 


bui aot era. 

Nimasbcr (sunrise.) 

To-day. 

iidj. 

a a. 

Dnng 

To-morrow. 

phgga. 

kale. 

llaskc giukpa. 

Day a iter morrow, koilket. 

t reuse. 

Riulng. 

4th day. 

. . . 

... .. .. 

. . afses. 

Yesterday. 

yawn. 

hiil. 


Day before yestcr- ant era. 

hoterm. 


day. 




Evening. 

koi'tnn. 

Dial.'. 

Sliam. 

Midday. 

pislnln. 

H. 

pishine. 

Midnight. 

adlii rat. 

adhrfifha. 

S unpet. 

Moment, 


IT. 

Same as Hind. 

Morning. 

Subhun. 

otera. 

C i ii kspa, g iokh pat. 

Night. 

rat. 

ii. 

same as Hind, t&un. 

Week. 


at h-di. 

ab DJium. 

Year. 

weri. 

biiri. 

Lnklior. 

10 days. 

putch. 



10 o’clock a. 

M. 


Muea thusc. 

Month. 


II. 

Za. 

3rd day in 

ad- 

tsotc. 



vunce. 


33 
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English. Kashmiri. Jhifti . Kishlwari , Remarks, <fc. 

MISCELLANEOUS Nouns. 


Abuse. 

Lekcr. 

/. h Mun mo. 

ii. 

Account! 

liisab. 

SameasIIiiul. 

sit si. lekcr. 

Act. 

Affair. 

kiir. 


IT. 

Animal. 

Jfuidwar. 

Beil song. 

II. 

Ball. 

Guile. 

polo. 

II. 

Beak, bill. 

Tonth. 

kiimchu. 

[[. 

Bit. 


R( i up. 

11. 

Border. 

kinfire. 

tangna. 

kmidtd. 

Breakfast. 

Nilmre, koj. 

Gios, pi, zan. 

kut invar. 

Bridle. 

Lak inn. 

Gothiir. 


Bundle. 

(ruth thcr. 

Busk in. 

huclika. 

Burden. 

Bore. 

k fir. 

ii. 

Buying* selling. 11 vim to kunnun. 

ii. 

Change. 

Soink 


bifije. 

Coffin. 

Sahood. 

chirgot*. 

n. 

Cost-price. 

Mol. 

Tsfun. 

ii. 

Ear of com. 

kunnk ldlifil. 


Sila. 

Kernel, 

Goji. 

r. Tsoo. 

of walnut, Mfigi 

Pod. 

ITenibe. 

IT. 

of a (tricot, gfili. 

Sliiuii. 

Seed. 

Sheaf. 

Biole. 

Loire. 

the large, chub, 


A well for grain 

the small, kushu. 
deeus. 

Point. 

pi cut 

Tsonse. 


Thorn. 

konde. 

kanto. 

Tsoolc. 

Wood. 

Z<eun. 

tsori. 

Tsing, shing. 

Marriage. 

Nietr. 

ii. 

Bakst fin. 

Thief. 

Tsoor. 

ii. 

kierkun. 

Wages, 

Mail j ub. 

chimain. 

Niakhta. 

Depth. 

Soup. 

gatli. 

Khomboo. 

Dinner. 

khyiin. 

ii. 

Gon pliini zan. 

Bust. 

Lutz. 

gutta. 

1. Dmn I. dum. 
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English* 

Kashmiri . 

Haiti. Kish turn /, Rcmarks y (he. 

Dung made up Lour. 

Not made into 

shlung. 

into cakes for 

balls. 


burning. 

Edge* of sword. 

Par. 

IT. 

Ivusscrs. 

Back of do. 


11 

Tukspar. 

Excrement. 

Gus. 

11. 


Ei UK. 

Will. 

ir. 


liarl and. 

Mai. 

ii. 

lurmah. 

Height. 

'J'tixzer. 

kiii'wali. 

tonmo]i. 

llom. 

Piijirun. 

g>ia. 

tuiii. 

Lio. 

A pus. 

IT. 

zons. 

Life. 

Zfi. 

11. 

strok. 

Light. 

Gash. 

pnigrn. 

sang. 

Nan 10 . 

Nas. 

If. 

liiing. 

Necklace. 

liutepliiit. 

Tlie long kind, 
ti'i'iin nian. 

pli ul loo. 

* 

Neighbour. 

Ilunisai. 

gownndi. 

Hind. 

Lodger, a liver Wangfij. 

buswala. 


in a house. 

Noise. 

KrMc. 

II. 

Skflt. 

Plunk. 

Piitchi. 

pukhor. 


Pnise, or small 

bag. 

Sozhouve. 

basni. 


L uge bag. 

Got/.. 

II. 


Bust. 

Khai. 

II. 

kliyar. 

Scent (bad). 

Phak. 

11. 

Sri. 

Shade 

SI i fml. 

tun Powar. 

ju uplink. 

Shell (bivalve). 
Snail. 

Kaw simp. 

gareli. 


Snuff. 

Nast. 

11. 

Naswars (Iliml.). 

Song. 

G ion wan. 

11. (tblicu.) 

by women, hemo 
wuneii.su u. Kush. 

Span. 

Square. 

Pan. 

Ssokunjul. 

grit. 

chubjliie kruksum. 

Stick. 

Lour. 

dhosi. 


Summit. 

ten toll. 

n. 


Tail. 

Lote. 

lenhun. 

zliin doh. 
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Enylish. 

Kashmiri . Haiti . Kishtioari , Remarks } &c. 

Thread. 

Pan. Daga. 

skut puli. 

Double. 

Dow. Bute da daga. 

Torch of pine 

Liishc. Lushi 

- 

wood. 



Width. 

Khol, kudjera, Lilli. 

phulchun. 

Yolk of an egg. 

Zun, Korgieu. Nuldia. marpo, lit. yellow. 

Luncheon. 



.... fri ziln. 

Saddle. 

Kati II. izgali. 

Stirrup. 

n. 

E pci iu n. 

Whip. 

Korara. Thiir. 

Martingale. 



.... Blantiik. 

Gfdel. 

lioenz. IT. 

Liang gong. 

Bow. 

II. Dliaon. Zlifi 

Arrow. 

ii. 

Dali. 

Grave. 

. . 

.... Miizcr. 


Naurs ov Tubes, &l\ 

Tree. 

Kfd & Kudge. 


Bokine. 

Drek. 


Rose. 

P. meudok IT. 

Walnut. 

Dhunkiil. 

H. 

Poplar. 

Prusth kill. 


Apricot. 

Tsi*r kill. 

11. 

Birch. 

Boorjb kill. 


Finns longifolia. Khyer. 


Horse chcsnut. 

Wun dh iin . 


Kim. 

Bren. 


Willow. 

Wheer. 


Plane. 

Booin. 


Pear. 

Tang kul and 

m 


nfik kul. 


Apple. 

Tsoont kudge. 


Mulberry. 

Till kul. 


Almond. 

Badum kul. 


Cherry (white 

Glass kul. 


hard.) 



Pomegranate. 

Dharn kul. 


Vine. 

Dutehiranth. 
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English . Kashmiri . Bald. Kish ( war i } Remarls^Cc. 

Miscellaneous Adjectives. 


Above. 


Ivure. 


Aged. 

Purone. 

H. 

Suing mail. 

Alone. 

Kim ez mi. 

II. 


Angry. 

Tsuk. 

nosh. 

Kaunse. 

Bail. 

yotcli. 

lmtclia. 

shisliik. 

Best. 

Sare kote jan. 

roli. 


Big. 

Bod. 

IT. 

Cliogo. 

Bitter. 

Ticnt. 

ambul. 


Black. 

Kriliun. 

n. 


Bliml. 

one. 

ii. 

u Kone,” bliml of 

Blue. 

meul. 

IT. 

one eye, gserbah. 

Blunt. 

lnoiule. 

moger 


Cl leap. 

Log. 

H. 

Efllltsb. 

Clean. 

Jut. 

H. 

same as Hind. 

Clllll. 

turn. 

II. 

kurpo. 

Crazy. 

Cross. 

Dark. 

matumut. 

Airoguto. 

andoro. 


Deaf. 

Zor. 

zerro. 

Glint. 

Dear. 

Di-og. 

11. 

luoljio. 

Dear. 

Fort. 

nayr. 


Deep. 

Sonc. 


Ghulong. 

Dirty. 

mulfui. 

ii. 

Ti'imu. 

Dizzy. 

Gieur. 

gera. 


Dry. 

Ilok. 


H. 

Dumb. 

Kot.jfc, 


latter. 

Easy. 

Sahul. 


II. 

Empty. 

Cliono. 


biiiglii. 

Every. 

Ilerks. 


H. 

Exact. 



II. 

Few. 

Maune. 


II. 

Fine (like flour.) Zaiwiil. 


P. 

Firm. 

Durk. 


P. 


Fit. 
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English . 

Kashmiri . 

Balti . Kishlwari Ee?narJcs i 

Flat. 


“ Pudri” in hills 



near Ivislitwa. 

Good. 

J an- war i 


rola. 

Hard. 

Diirh. 


p. 

Heavy. 

Gob. 

Clio. 

ii. 

High. 

Jodli. 

Tliunmo. 


Lame. 

Longue. 


tonta. 

Last. 

Poth. 


putta. 

Late. 



tudha. 

Lazy. 

Sliiist. 


hul, hak. 

Lean. 

Tun. 


H. 

Least. 

Save kot lokut. 



Lett. 

Kliown. 


II. 

Light. 

Gash. 



Light (in weight. )Liit. 

Yixmo. 

lokf. 

Long. 

Zieut. 

ringmo. 

II. 

Loose. 

Dieul. 


II. 

Low. 

Kumih todc. 

lit. little high. 

ure. 

Many. 

Sutta. 


p. 

Moist. 

Oder. 


aderi. 

Near. 

Nizeek. 

n6 more. 

p. 

New. 

No. 


11. nawo P. 

Next. 




Old. 

puraun. 


11. 

Pure. 

Sliutz, 

When water is 

nirbel. 



very pure. 

nitlolusha. 

• 

Rapid, quick. 

Tikan. 

» • •■ • • 


Raw. 

'Aum. 

m 

H. 

Red. 

Wuzul. 


TI. 

Right (hand.) 

Dutehcn. 


II. 

Right. 

Poz. 



H. 

Same. 

Rarabud. 


II. 

Short. 

Ts>ot. 


II. 

Slow. 

Lut. 


lokc. 

Sly. 



H. 

Small. 

Lokut. 

TsuntsO. 

II. 
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English • Kashmiri . Haiti . Kisht war i, Hemarhs, dx. 


Sour. 

Tsok. 


ii. 

Stiff. 

Durh. 


ii. p. 

Stagnant. 

He un fir. 



Sweet. 

Mi out, 111011111’. 


ii. 

Tull. 

Zieul. 



Steep. 



kunvali. 

Near. 


liemorc. 


Thick. 

Vicut. 


tlioola. 

Thin. 

Thoiv, zaical. 



Warm. 

Chirm, 


Tntta I’. 

Weaiy 

Loos. 

Klut. 

lmlpak. 

Wot. 

odur. 


aderi. 

'White. 

Chot. 


Cliiter P. 

Wise. 

Dana. 


11. Siaua. 

Handsome. 

♦•••*• • 

Oiiolia. 

rola. 

e«]y. 


Sliishik. 

as lingo. 

Bioail. 

X 

phulpo. 


Knougli (bus.) 


Thlil. 

ii. 

Far. 


taring. 

a. 

With. 

...... 

clink. 

ii. 

Of. 


i like iu Persian 

i. 

T5y, from. 


eyiui. 


To. 


la. 


In. 

mu UK. 

Ling. 


Into. 


11 a mum, skil. 

If. 

Upon. 


tok tu. 

purh. 

Above. 


Coma.. 


lJelow. 


Comba. 

ordi. 

I. 

ba. * 

nga. 

aoti. 

Thou. 


kiang. 

tub 

He. 


lo. 

till. 

We. 



aon. 

Ye. 


yang. 

tu. 

They. 

To me. 

menuse. 

Kong, eong. 

uli. 

Ilot like pepper. 



Tutta. 



A Vocabulary of English, Haiti , and Kashnirce . [No. 4, 

. Kashmiri . Haiti. Kishtivari, Remarks } i£'c. 


English. 

Kash m iri. 

Haiti. 

Who. 

kous. 


Mine. 

miown. 


TJp hill ascent. 

kussun. 


Down hill dc- 

WUSHU11. 


scent. 



Mine, of mo. 

maini-maino. 


Yours, of you. 

trtni. 


To me. 

mi. 


From me. 

aonda. 

Verbs. 

English . 

Kash in iri. 

Haiti. 

Come. 

Infill, wulse 

ong. 

Go. 

gutz. 

tsong. 

Bring. 

an. 

khiong. 

Take away. 

he tli gutz. 

kerli. 

• 

Take hold. 

n litheu. 

ching. 

G ivc. 

diss. 

min. 

Get away. 


lok.su song. 

Speak. 

dr-peo. 

zerh. 

Put. 

tliao. 

yok (hard). 

Make. 


biose. 

Wipe. 


tint. 

Sew. 


trap, 
tzun set. 

Sing. 


tong. 


Numerals. 

English. Haiti. 

Kash mi 

ri. 

1 chick. 

ale. 


2 nis. * 

zii. 

* 


leg gia. 


Lad ale i. 


jsfim. 

bijhi. 

ghiia. 

jruk. 

abdlifm. 

ab gliict. 

r goo. 


tre. 

tsore. 

pause. 

"she. 

sat. 

ought. 


nau. 
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* 

Emjlibh. 

Kash miri. 

Haiti . 

Jic musics, KiiJUwari , etc. 

1U 

dm. 

dah. 


11 

ckiisdiick. 

kah. 


12 

eh unus. 

bah. 


13 

chfiksum. 

ire wain 


14 

chugjie. 

tsoii ill. 


15 

diuga. 

paiulah. 


1(5 

ehuiTik. 

shorali. 


17 

diiikdfiu. 

.sat thill. 


18 

chughiet. 

archill. 


19 

cliurgoo. 

kfmwuli. 


20 

nishoo. 

IV fill. 


21 

nishoo eliick. 

ak wuh. 


22 

nishon nis. 

zu towuk. 


2Z 

nishoo Tsum. 

tro wuh. 


24 

&C. 

tso wuh. 


25 

dee. 

poon tso. 


2(> 


she wuh. 


27 


sat a wuh. 


28 


ato wuh. 


29 


kuno tiu. 


30 


trfi. 


40 . 

nishoo nis. 

tso Willi. 


50 

ghabehu. 

pausa. 


00 

nishoo tsum. 

slictli. 


. 70 

abdum dioo. 



80 

nielioo jhi. 



90 

r goop diu. 



100 

abgya. ^ 

hath. 


1000 

s touch idc. 

sas. 

0 

1st. 

gopa. 

godmieuk. 


2nd, 

gopi sliul. 

do yfnn. 


3rd. 

slcilpa. 

tro yum. ^ 


4tli. 

jliupa. 

tsu yum. 

* 


Relationship. 


Father. 

Atali. 

Bab-maul. 

Bah. 

Mother. 

Aoigo. 

mauj. 

Mali. 

34 
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Eivjl ish . 

Kashmiri . 

Haiti . 

K ish t mar i , Remarks , 

Brothei . 

Ming mo. 

Boy. 

u. 

Sister. 

String mo. 

Bhenye. 

ii. 

Grand father. 

Apo. 

Bod hab. 


Grandmother. 

Api. 

nain. 


Great grand- 

Nespo. 


Punlada. 


father. 

Great grand- Assi. 


mother. 


Uncle, | father’s A tali tsunste. pitr. 

ii. 

Aunt, i side. Ango tsunste. pope. 


Uncle, | mnther’sMomo. 

mama. 

Musi II. 

Aunt, ) side. None. 

mos. 


Ooilsin, father’s 



side. 



Cousin, mother’s 



side. 



Brother-in-law. 



Sister-in-law. 



Daughter. 

.. . . 

Kuri. 

Son. 

,,,. 

Mutter. 

Hindustani . 

Enyl ish . 

Kashmiri . 

Adim. 

man. 

mauneo. 

Awrat. 

woman. 

zenanah. 

Lurka. 

boy. 

nctcliu. 

Luiki. 

gill. 

kour. 

Gliorah. 

horse. 

goorh. 

Bukeric. 

goat. 

tsa witch. 

G udda. 

donkey. ^ 

klier. 

Bungala. 

ditto. 

lerli, nuno. 

Pahar. 

mountain. 

koh. 

Kishtce. 

boat. 

nao. 

Pani. 

\^ter. 

• tresh. 

Ag. 

fire. 

tongue. 

Barf. 

snow. 

sheen. 

Tunria. 

cold. 

tur. 

Gunn. 

hot. 

gurm. 
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Hindustani . 

English . 

Kashmiri . 

Ilawa. 

wind. 

was, push. 

Month. 

rain. 

rood. 

Dunvaza. 

door. 

birli. 

Kb ana. 

food. 

kyim. 

Mukkun. 

butter. 

thein. 

Pnd. 

milk. 

dbud. 

Lukcrie. 

wood. 

dtzun. 

Gosht. 

meat. 

marz. 

Sir. 

head. 

hull a. 

A nidi. 

eye. 

oiiteh. 

Nakli. 

nose. 

mist. 

Mou. 

mouth. 

bhut 

Jebli. 

tongue. 

zcfiu. 

Dant. 

tooth. 

daud. 

Hath. 

hand. 

bathe. 

Gulla. 

neck. 

both. 

llonlli. 

lip- 

wootli. 

Pal. 

hair. 

must. 

Murghi. 

fowl. 

kokr. 

1 1 mica. 

egg. 

tool. 

Miseii. 

sugar. 

mi shore. 

At a. 

Hour. 

ought. 

Ghoul. 

rice. 

toinul. 

Bliat. 

rice, boiled. 

buttoo. 

Lnssi, 

butter milk. 

gurus. 

Guncher. 

name of a fruit growing 
on the B urban hill. 


I) mi on. 

dijjkss. * 

ban. 

Chut. 

ro^ 

WllggOO. 

Deiklmt. 

tree. 

kill and kiidgo. 

Bbains. 

buff aloe. 

marsh. 

Punic. 

• 

'bridge. 

kuddle. 

llasta. 

road. 

wath. 

Puttur. 

# 

stones on n road. 

kyem. 

Toro. 

break. 

zfiniun. 

Sanmk. 

snail. 

kaingao. 
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IlinduHtaui. 

English. 

Kashmiri. 

Tokii. 

basket. 


puthur. 

Pill'll. 

flower. 


posh. 

Atcha. 

good. 


jail wari. 

Karab. 

bad. 


well. 

Mota. 

fat. 


orqut. 

Putla. 

thin. 


thin zaiwnl. 

Kutta. 

sour. 


tsak. 

Cliota. 

small. 


lokut. 

Burra. 

large. 


boddur. 

Chaira. 

deep. 


sun. 

Uterai, cliirai. 



wussun, kussun. 

Lai. 

red. 


wnzl. 

Knlft. 

black. 


kzoohmu. 

Suit'd. 

white. 


cliutli. 

Sllbz. 

green. 


subz. 

Nila. 

blue. 


nicwl. 

Tail". 

narrow. 


tzoom. 

Upur. 

above. 


nurc. 

Neclii. 

below. 


bhim. 


Names 

of Trees. 


Clrir. 


A/iyor. 


Horse Clicsnut. 


Wun dliun. 


Um. 


Bren. 


Strawberry. 


ingerochc. 


ba chusus laiyun. 


hum marte hym 

ba sa qutzo. 


bum jate liyn, 

m 

ba sa elms. 


hutn 


tons sa chus. 


kon 1 


wulza I ti/alus. 


juA/i ou ! 


kyasa kom che ? 


kya bam hy ? 


tzor rupciya wusme. 


chalior rnpeya uda dov 

menus e diemina. 


hum ko nahin hy. 

meown pyala anso. 


humara pyala lao. 

anso ! tikan. 


lao I juldL 


antisa ? 


k} a hy ? 
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cha dissa tikau. 

cha do juldi. 

Hutso. 

le lo. 

Tlncsli cheso. 

Pani peeo. 

m}oun kat bozen. 

humara bat snnno. 

kya suza. 

wlias faulc. 

wutzo. 

utao. 

dupsa. 

bolo. 

be dies ah. 

aur do. 

eu dissali. 

idlicr do. 

be ne sa cliuna. 

aur naliin liy. 

Pani mcrih barasta. 

rood will an. 

„ barasa. 

„ walen. 

„ bamsengc. 

„ pugga walen. 

,, barasna Ini. 

» wal 

mania. 

marta. 

loyun. 

m am. 

am loynum. 

mai enge. 

pussa laye. 

maro. 

lay us. 

jana. 

jala. 

gilssun. 

gy*. 

gao. 

jaenga. 

pugsa gutza. 

jao. 

gutz. 

bolo. 

wan us. 

bolta. 

wanan. 

bola. 

wonuiii. 

bolenga. 

wumflfis. 

— 


rukho. 

tluis. 

mkhta. 

tawun. . 

ruklia. 

tliaw fun. 

rukhengi. 

thanwa. 
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[No. 4, 


2G1 


Hindustani . 

1. Kit na beehta sell? 

2. Ab turn kalian so at a liy ? 

3. Ilum Kaslimcre so ata by. 

4. Us kill a men kya liy ? 

5. Ab kalian jatc ho? 

6. Kuna ralio, sol) dddilo. 

7. Yih sub krab bogy a. 

8. Ilum don go rupee 100. 

9. Tumara liain kya by ? 

10. Idher on. 

11. Waban jao. 

12. Waban ao. 

13. Ilumko bosa do. 

14. Under bio juldi gaong se. 

15. Hum lean ngon. 

10. Is gaoiigmoii,gosbt milta by. 
17. Kitna dam by ? 

IS. Turn by buna jut wallah. 

19. limn itna dam liabin dongeii. 

20. KulTer mut jao. 

21. Ulioop bfdioot gunii by. 

22. Hum bolta tliore. 

23. Ab bum sikta byn. 

24. Ag julao, elm banao. 

25. Kitna dur by Srinugger ? 

26. Kisbti kynebo juldi. 

27. Istiuf knob shikar ? 


Kash m iri. 

Kutz lean auzu isoout ? 

Whin zu lcate pet ak ? 

13a Kashere peta as. 

That Viltatus audur kyaebu ? 
Whim kotzu gutzuk ? 

Wuddeni roj tsoont liao. 

Ybim sara ycteli qyec. 

Hall domai rupee bath. 

Cheuii naow kya elm ? 

Yurcc will. 

Iloargutz. Pronounced after Yoar. 
Hoar wullo. 

Moein dunze. 

Tool an, tikan gamen. 

Hall aney. 

Yet gamus munz marz die melon. 
Kot or kota mol clii ? 

Tzu cliuk bod assas zor. 

13a cut mol dumai lie. 

KuJTur ma gutz. 

Tap jutla gurum dm. 

13a elms kosliere bolen bumauni. 
Whim ba kosliere lies diir elms. 
Nav zaloo ebab karo. 

Kota eliu dur bod slier ? 

Nas pukno likan. 

Yet kin kya sbikar? 


28. Purdah r.tao. Purd^ tulso. 

29. Wuli pi ml kya nam hy ? Wutli gamus kya ebu na ? 

30. Yib pcrguimali kya nam by? Yet pergunnus kya dm na ? 

31. Us pi ml men kitna gliar^iy ? V r uth gamus kutz minis ebe ? 

32. Hcreow ke par. 41 Hereon apar. 

33. Rusta ateba hy ki naliin ? Wutli die jan ki mill ? 

34. Us paliar tuluk rusta diunga Kohus tul with cha jan ? 
by? 

35. Us sc le lo lui. 


Um, is nisbc lie tsader. 
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80. Hum kul nisliun ko jaongon. Ba gutzo pngga nidianies pet. 

87. Turn kul gya nishfm ko. Zu yo gya nishamcs pet. 

88. Us ko do 3 pice. Ilum is di tie piee. 

31) Wuh admi am* naliin milonga. Humus lnauneo mMcu no be. 

40. Stand is jugah per ruklio. Yetli jae pet man stand. 

41. Sidlia naliin by. S« ml elm nr. 

42. Zara is taruf, zara us taruf. Yetli kun brliun ye porkun be lmn. 

43. Ab atcha lio gya. Whin go jan. 

41. Us turuf jas dekbo kc ntshan Ilutut gutz wutcli nislian clienuze- 
liuzr ata ke naliin. rcy i kin nay. 

45. Is demon men balmt. pani by, Yetli dereowus minis setta ab elms 
kalian us par lungegen. kut kin terow apor. 

40. Kitna cliaiil bfiki liy ? Kota elm be t omul ? 

47. Annuli ko kitna deta. Kut di kaunies. 

4S. Isa jutb niutli mut kabo. Yeutn upas uuipas me wun. 

4!). “ Jeinfil mo” atli seer tpmol Jenifd nur atb seer (omul meulis. 

mila. 

50. Wuli sirf 3 sir mila. Fakut m el is tie dir. 

51. Wub admi kyun rota by? Ho mauneo kya ze wuddfm ? 

52. Ki sse slinks ne uske lui lb gya. Kumtain slinks umsams ncc ye 

tsadur. 

53. Yib lukcric bigi nay julta. Zun ebe odor duzaii elm ncu. 

54. Yilijukerio sukbi julta. Ve zeun ebe link duzan. 

55. Is ghar kliub buna liua. Yetli glims zubr die Jodmut. 

50. JL) as bums lma. Dab when gyi. 

57. Wazier zerawur lmkm dya, tub Wazier j bukm dit mok tun adgo 
sadak ko gya, aur walian mar sadak ad zunuk tata niarut. 
dala tba. 

58. Hum log Kashmir sc aya Asigyi Kasbiri am tin go zu ryut 

12 din. bah doh. 

59. Deres lung jata bum log ko. Asi luge ak dob apoe turienus. 

00. Kanali pukka by, ki naliin ? Kliyun ronui ki, lib nay ? 

01. Kliana kaliega. Kliyun kbemau. 

02. Burtun lejao. Ban neff 

03. Ilumara pyala lb yya. My oun pyfila nyun. 

64. Hum wahan jaengbu. Ba gusi bore. 

05. Turn atcha by. Zu ehuk ware. 
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• % * 

60. Willi do zcnani walian biti hy Gim zu zcnani die biyet kum* 

kon hy. 

chc ? 

67. Turn kyun nay lrakm mante ? 

Zakon chuk hultm manau ? 

OS. Turn jate ? 

Za gusuk ? 

09. Hum jate. 

Ma gilsb. 

70. Am* kya cliaye ? 

Be kya gutzi ? 

71. Aur bolo. 

Be iwun. 

72 llumaro hath gurin hy ? 

Nugocm hatlie gunn che ? 

73. Agr turn awaj kurte, log sunen 

-Agr zitkrelc tuluk, log boz< 

go ; chop kuro. 

sup kr. 

74. Lung koun awenge? 

Silt k usee urn ? 

75. Do manji naolojao. 

Zu nauj ni sut. 

76. Utero kiste ko. 

Wussu nawb. 

77. Turn naliin awenge. 

Za ik lie. 

• 

7<S. Buvkha palmenge. 

Burkha aiman. 

79. Idher hy phunsi. 

Qe the mils cliuin oeppor. 

SO. Anejanedur. 

Ewiln gilsiln lug dur. 

81. Bohat kujli ato. 

Sutter kusliun iwun. 

82. Beech jao. 

Munj pukku. 

S3. Barah pielii hy. 

Bali she putta. 

84. Dekho, wuh aurat lcysa cliulta.Wiltohu zinau kit pet pukki 

85. Ghr per rukhunge. 

Lwu pet tliauwun. 

80. Kitna roj walian rewhenge ? 

Kotzen dolicn rojen tliate ? 

1J seer 

= 1 muiniut. 

2 munnuts 

= 1 panzoo. 

2 panzoos 

= 1 truck. 

10 trucks 

= 1 kurvvah. 

Numerals. 

1 ak. 

10 dull. 

2 zu. 

11 kali. 

3 tre. 

12 bah. 

4 tzor. 

13 tromvah. 

5 pa nch. 

14 tzadah. 

(i shell. 

15 paiulah. 

7 sat. 

10 shew rah. 

8 aughc. 

17 snddali. 

9 nau. 

18 ardah. 
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19 knnoo. 

29 kuntre. 

20 wuh. 

30 treu. 

21 akwuh. 

40 satagi. 

22 zutuowuli. 

50 paniea. 

23 t re wuh. 

60 sliotli. 

24 tzowuh. 

7o satdu. 

25 punch zu. 

80 athdic. 

26 she wuh. 

90 naudie. 

27 satawuh. 

100 hath. 

28 atawuh. 

1000 sas. 


Notes on Gupta Inscriptions from Aphsar and liehar,— 

By Balm Hajendkalala M itra. 

Somo time ago Major General A. Cunningham placed at my disposal, 
for translation, the transcript of a Sanskrit inscription from Aphsar, 
in the Bchar district. It had been made over to him by the lato 
Major Markham Kittoc, who had brought away the original “ to re- 
examine and to restore it as much as possible, before having it fixed 
on a pedestal near the Var&ha in Aphsar,”* but who, owing to ill- 
health and subsequent departure from India, could do neither. The 
original is no longer forthcoming. When General Cunningham 
enquired for it during his antiquarian tour in 1861-02, the people of 
Aphsar c< were unanimous in stating that Major Kittoc had removed 
it to No wad a for the purpose of copying it but no trace of it could 
be met with either at that place or Gy a or Benares. The nature of 
the characters with which it was inscribed is not known, and, judging 
from the state of the transcript, it was not perfect, there being several 
lacuure in the middle ; but what remains of it in the transcript may be 
relied upon as authentic, having been prepared by Major Kittoe himself, 
whose thorough knowledge of Indian palaeography is well known. The 
document has no date, but it is nevertheless of interest, as it sup- 
plies a list of Gupta sovereigns of Behar, hitherto unknown to an- 
tiquarians. 

The first of this line^ of kings was Krishna Gupta. Nothing is 
said of where and when lie reigned ; but he is described as a man 
* Ante Vol. XXXII. p. xxxviii. 


35 
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of noble lineage, great learning, and uncommon firmness of purpose, 
lie was succeeded in his dominion successively by his son Hashka 
Gupta and grandson Jivita Gupta, both of whom, in the hyperbo- 
lical language of the poet, were mighty heroes. The son of Jivita 
was Kumara Gupta, who waged war against one £Janta Varma, and of 
whom the only thing notable is, that he “ entered into a fire of dried 
dung as in a sea.” The panegyrist does not explain whether this was 
done as an act of religious suicide, or merely as a penance, a part of 
the rite called Panchatapa. llis son Damodara fought with the Western 
Ilunas at a place called Maushari, hut evidently only to bo killed, for the 
poet eupliuistically notices his fainting on the occasion, and subsequently 
reviving under the touch of heavenly nymphs. Where this Maushari 
was situated, I cannot make out ; nor can I ascertain the locale of a 
river or sea named Lauliitya, on the bank or shore of which hermits sang 
in praise of tlie.king’s son Malmscna Gupta. The last, after reigning for 
some years, left his kingdom to his son Madhava Gupta. A gap in the 
inscription hero leaves it doubtful whether ILislika Gupta, the name 
which follows, is that of the son of Madluiva or of a mere successor ; and 
some others in a lower part of the record have rendered a great portion 
of the praises bestowed on A'ditya Sena, the son of Hashka, quite un- 
intelligible. What remains is of the usual unmeaning type, u unrival- 
ed heroism,” “universal dominion” ami the like, which probably 
existed nowhere but in the fertile imagination of the poet. A'ditya 
was a follower of Vishnu, and the document records the dedication, 
by him, of a temple to the idol of his adorations. It notices also 
that his mother Maluidcvi built a monastery for the accommodation 
of pious hermits, and his wife Kona Devi, with a keener eye to general 
utility than was owned by her lord and mother-in-law, had a large 
tank excavated for the use of the public. The engraver of the docu- 
ment was Sukshma Siva. 

The names of the several princes of the dynasty may be tabulat- 
ed thus : — 

I. Krishna Gupta. 

II. Hashka Gupta, son of I. 

III. Jivita Gupta, son of II. 

IV. Kumiira Gupta, son of III. 

V. Damodara Gupta, son of IV. 
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* 

VI. Maluiscna Gupta, sou of V. 

VII. Madhava Gupta, sou of VI. 

* * * * (?) 

VIII. Ilashka Gupta, II. son of — ? 

IX. Aditya Sena, son of VIII. 

In the entire absence of data, it is impossible at present to deter- 
mine the era of these princes, or the position they occupied in 
the history of ancient Magadha. There is nothing but the identity 
of the family name to justify the supposition that they were 
connected with the Guptas of the Bliitari Lat, but it is worthy 
of note that the latter, whose names are made familiar to us 
by coins and inscriptions found in Ghazipur, Allahabad and 
Sanelii, did at one time extend their sway to Beliar. The docu- 
ments which enable me to make this assertion, are remarkable ; they 
were found inscribed on a sandstone pillar lying in the Beliar fort, 
and first brought to notice by Mr. E. L. Kavcnsliaw, in 1839. Mr. 
II. Torrens, then editor of this Journal, in publishing a translation of 
one of them, said, <£ I have now the pleasure of laying before the readers 
of the Journal a rendering of one of these (Beliar) inscriptions as de- 
cyphcred by Pundit Kamahi Kant a Vidyalafikura, and Babu Ilcram- 
bamith. They succeeded in giving this interpretation after a great 
expense of time and labour. The characters are of a class not 
hitherto met with, and I confess I cannot submit this first attempt to 
interpret them, without considerable diffidence. The inscription is un- 
fortunately destitute of both name and dale, and docs not, moreover, 
afford any clue by which the period of its record can be traced.” 
According to the rendering published, the document contained a number 
of moral maxims, beginning with, u Be patient when angry. Perform 
religious sacrifices as prescribed. Be liberal in religious performances,” 
&c., <fcc. The whole of this reading was, lu) wever, throughout imaginary, 
and the deductions made from it are, consequently, utterly worthless. 
Major C. Rollings noticed the inscriptions in 1860, and got a Pandit at 
Patna to decypher them for him. But his endeavours proved even less 
useful than the first. The worthy Pandit, in an elaborate translation, 
made out that the documents recorded the spot where king Jardsandha 
buried some fabulous amount of treasure which would be guarded by a 
dragon, until a European would come to bring it to ligTit, Tiro attempt 
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at imposition was so transparent in this instance, that it could not 
possibly be mistaken. Major Bollings, therefore, got a baked clay 
impression of the inscriptions prepared and sent to the Asiatic Society, 
in 1861. This at once showed that they were records of the Gupta 
sovereigns of Behar, and had nothing to do with moral maxims, or 
hidden treasure. An ink impression of the inscriptions was subse- 
quently communicated to me by the Ifon’ble Justice Sambhunath 
Pandit. But it contained nothing that was not deeypherable on the clay 
facsimile, and did not help me to add much to the tentative reading 
which I had already prepared. The accompanying plate is a reduced 
facsimile of the clay impression, and every letter on it has been carefully 
compared with those on the ink tracing. A copy of this plate was 
placed by me at the disposal of General Cunningham, and he had an 
opportunity of comparing it with the original during his Arcluvological 
Tour in 1861-62. The following is an extract from his report on the 
subject. 

“ One mile due east from the Dargii, and about a hundred yards inside 
the northern gate of the old fort of Bihar, there *fces a sandstone 
pillar which bears two separate inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty. 
Unfortunately the surface of the stone has peeled off considerably, so 
that both of the inscriptions arc incomplete. The upper inscription, 
which is of Kumara Gupta, lias lost both ends of every line, being 
probably about one-tliird of the whole. The lower inscription has 
lost only the left upper corner, and some unknown amount at the 
bottom, where the pillar is broken oh*. But as the remaining portion 
of the upper part is letter for letter the saute as the opening of the 
Bhitari pillar inscription, nearly the whole of the missing part of the 
left upper comer can be restored at once. This record belongs to 
Skanda Gupta, the son and successor of Kumara Gupta.” 

In the plate tho upper inscription is numbered 1 and the lower one 2. 
The former extends to 13 lines and bears the name of Kumara Gupta 
whose eulogium it is perhaps intended to be. I say “ perhaps” deliber- 
ately, for a large portion at the beginning of every line being lost, and it 
being impossible to give a connected translation, I cannot be certain 
that the record did not contain same other name which has now been 
lost. In the fourth line the word Kavya or “ funeral cake” may refer 
to Kumara Gupta whose name occurs in the 3rd line, and the record 
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may consequently belong to Skanda Gupta, but in the absence 
of connecting words such a supposition cannot be justifiable. Tho 
document is most probably in verse, and the w -d Chandra in the first 
line suggests the idea that the Kumura Gupta of Oio record was the son 
of Chandra Gupta II. of the Kulian Pillar. The figure for the year 
in the last line is perfectly clear, and is indicated, as usual in 
Gupta records, by three parallel linos, but the letters before and after 
it are very doubtful, and no reliance can be placed on the date. The 
Jetter preceding the 3 may be a 60, and some of the letters after 
the letter for S'aka may he figures, but I am not certain of their 
value. As Kumura was the sixth in a direct line from S'ri 
Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, it is certain that the date, 
whether 3 or 63, cannot he of the Gupta era, for according to the 
Udayagiri and the Sanclii inscriptions Chandra Gupta II. lived 
from 82 to 93 of that era. It must therefore be either of the reigning 
sovereign, or of some now unknown era other than that used in tho 
Allahabad column inscription. 

The second inscription is even more imperfect than tlic first, and 
has no date ; but there is no doubt of its being an edict of the Gffpta 
who recorded the Bhitari inscription, or of one of his descendants. 
General Cunningham imagines it to be a counterpart of the Bhitari 
record, and says that the portion extant u is letter for letter the same 
as the opening of the Bhitari pillar inscription . ” Such, however, is 
not the case. It is true, the first line lias an epithet which occurs in 
the first line of the Bhitari inscription, and lines 3 to 12 are made 
up of words whose counterparts are seen in that record. It 
also he admitted that Kumura Devi, the wife of Chandra Gupta. I, 
is named in the 5th line, and the word G upta occurs in the 10th, which 
leave no doubt as to the race of tjic sovereign who recorded the docu- 
ment. But as no specific name is legible, and the words common to the 
two records arc mostly adjectives expressive of royal qualities which 
are generally attributed to'all Hindu sovereigns, their evidence cannot 
be accepted as conclusive as to the identity of the two records. 
Were it otherwise, still it would be of no use, for we have positive 
proof to shew that they are not identical. The second line of the Bchar ■ 
record has a word which docs not occur in the first two lines of the 
Bhitari inscription, and the matter from the 13th line to tho end, 
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if my reading ho correct, is new. In the 18th line there is mention 
made of Bhatta Guhila Swarnin, whose name does not occur in the 
Bhitari column. The conclusion therefore that I come to ia, that the 
two documents were put up by the some race and very likely by the 
same king, but on different occasions, and to record different occurences. 
There is nothing in the record to justify the positive opinion of General 
Cunningham that it belongs to Skanda Gupta, son of Kuniara Gupta, 

Translation of an Inscription from Aphsar . 

There lived S'ri Krishna Gupta, a king, whose army was crowded by 
a thousand tuskers, who was served by men of great learning, whose 
lineage was noble, and who was linn and ascendant as tho mountain 
peak. His arms, which had overcome the ardour of numberless 
rivals, were even as those of the lion ; for thereby he had pounded 
the bulging skulls of hosts of maddened elephants of his invetoiate 
enemies. 

2. Even as rose the moon from the ocean so from him descended a 
son, S'ri Uashka Gupta l)eva, possessed of many digits, (arts,)* spot- 
less and free from (the) clouds (of ignorance). 

£ lie was the holder of the hard-stretched bow which cared not 
for the lit time of death (for his enemies), lie could pour showers 
of dreadful arrows, and was looked upon with tearful eyes by those 
who had been deprived of their homes, their wealth and their masters, 
liis glorious success in fierce warfare was as it were recorded in his 
breast in the form of innumerable sears, as prominently and as in- 
delibly as the perforations of insects in the knots (of trees). * 

-% 4. His son was S'ri Jivita Gupta, the crowning jewel of kings, 
who was like the moon in the forest of water lilies represented by the 
faces of the wives of his murdered opponents. 

5. The dreadful fever of his gjovy forsook not his adversaries, 
whether they sought shelter in the sca-sliore washed by the waves 
of the water where dwell the pearl shells, and strewn over with 
stems of plantain trees cast around by the trunks of elephants which 
roam amidst lofty palms ; or on the mountain top cooled by tho 
water flowing from eternal snow. 

6. This superhuman act of his — the loap from the shore of the 

* The word in tho original is kald, which moans both an art as well as the 
digits of the moon, hence applicable both to man and the moon. 
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sea where dwells all wealth, to the top of the Himalaya, — in chase of 
his enemies, is seen by mankind with wonder even to this day ; it is 
like that of the son of Pavana (Hanumana , ho spanned the Gulf 
of Manaar by a single leap). 

7. That king gave birth to a son, even as did Hara to the rider 
of the peacock.* Forward in battle and of renowned strength, this son 
was named Kumara Gupta. 

8. lie, with a view to obtain Lakshmi, assuming the form of 
Mount nnda r a, churned the milky ocean produced bv the forces of 
the moon-like King Santa, Varum, f — an ocean over which was spread a 
moving mass of waves (his soldiers) comparable ton line of plantain 
trees put in motion by a passing wiud, and in it were liii Ipools formed 
of rising clouds of dust (raised by the soldiers), while the furious and 
mighty elephants (of his army) represented sunken rocks. 

9. He was linn in truth and valour, and was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of ceremonies for the relief of the needy ; he worshipped with 
the flower of truth. lie entered into a lire of dried dung as in a sea.): 

10. Of that king S'ri Damodara Gupta was the son. liven as 
Daiiiodara§ killed the Pailyas ; so did he destroy his opponents. 

11. While gloriously dispersing, at the battle of Mauslmri, the 
roaring line of elephants of the tierce army of the western litmus, 
he fainted, and selected ihe nymphs of heaven (as his own, saying) 
they are “ mine,’ 7 and the pleasant touch of their lotus-like hands re- 
vived him. 

12. That king gave away in marriage numberless Bralimin daughters 
of youth and beauty, bedecked with ornaments, and adorned witlf^ 
hundreds of necklaces. 

13. S'ri Mahascna Gupta was his most valiant son. In all chi- 
valric assemblies, he obtained the credit for noble heroism. 

14. Hermits and their wives, lying on the cool shady banks of the 

* Kartikeya, alias Kumara, god of war. 

+ The moon rose from the ocean when it was churned by tho gods with a 
viow to extract ambrosia from it. Mount Mandara, the backbone of tho earth, 
was on tho occasion used as the churning stick. 

J It is not certain whether the author wishes to imply that tho king burnt 
himself to death, or merely performed the penance called Vnnchatsipn. 

§ Yasoda the mother of Krishna, once kept him tied to a churn with a ropo 
round his waist to restrain him from stealing butter; hence tho epithet Duma, 

“ a rope” and “ ndttra” “ belly” or “ waist.” Tho exploits of Krishna with the 
Daityas sent by Kansa, king of Mathurd, to kill him, nro well-known. 
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Lauhitya, with open beaming eyes, sang in praise of liis wide-spread- 
ing fame, — that fame which was inscribed by the praises of his victory 
over S'ri Varma, and which to this day is adorned by garlands of well 
blown wild jessamins and water-lilies, as with a necklace of moons. 

15. Of him was born S'ri Madhava Gupta, the highest essence of 
Valour, even as Madhava was born of JCamadeva. Ilis two feet rested 
on the greatest heroes. 

16. In war he was the foremost among the praiseworthy, and, 
as the receptacle of goodness and bestower of all he acquired, ho 
was the greatest among the great. Tie was the family abode of wealth 
(Lakshin f), truthfulness (Satva), and learning (Saraswati), and the 
steadfast bridge of virtue. There was none above him to respect, for he, 
the meritorious, moved foremost among the meritorious on the earth. 

17. Like Madhava (Krishna) he bore the sign of the thunderbolt on 

his palm,* and carried a bow made of horn; while the sabre by his side 
was for the destruction of his enemies, and the good of his friends. Tho 
jewel Nanduka 

(About a dozen. let tors at tho end of the line and over three -fourths 
of the next line arc missing. Three lines then follow naimng a 
Hashka Deva and his son Aditya Sena. Next, there are eleven 
linos, so full of lacuna 1 that no connected meaning can be made out of 
them : then the concluding lino of a s'loka) : his son, who owned the 
illimitable earth for his dominion, and was a protector of mankind. 

In battle the two arms of the king shone resplendent, having ripped 
open tho orbs of maddened royal elephants; the halo of his fame 
Ivas lustrous with the glory of his numerous conquered foes ; his feet 
rested on the heads of innumerable kings; the fire of his majesty was 
vast ; fortunate was he, and in warfare pure and of renowned action.f 

By that king, who in his attempt to make his noble and most 
wonderful Glory, which was as white as the light of the autumnal 
moon, and wide spreading as the earth, dwell with his Fortune , l had so 
irritated her that she, from a feeling of rivalry, went to live for ever 

* An emblem of royalty according to Indian Palmistry. 

t Tho word idam at the boginning of this sloka is not conatmable. 

J J n Sanskrit tho wor ds glory, Ktrti, and fortnno, Laksmt, arc in tho feminine 
gender. Tiro poet represents them as tho two wives of the king, and then by 
a pretty conceit makes them quarrel from a fooling of rivalry and separator 
Fortune, to Uyo with her lord, and Cl lory, to go to tho farthest limits of the earth. 
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beyond the bounds of the ocoan, was this best of temples caused to bo 
erected fo-. Vishnu. 

Ilis mother S'rimati Mah&devi caused a Mat ha or monastery to bo 
built, and dedicated it, beautiful as a heavenly mansion, to tlio 
use of the virtuous. By the Queen S'ri Kona Devi, the beloved wifo 
of the king, a beautiful tank v as caused to bo excavated. Its water, 
pure and lustrous, as if it wore the picture of the white sea shell or 
the moon, was drunk by men and hermits — and in its flowing waves 
sported the jumping alligator and the dancing timi fish. 

As long as the crescent shall adorn tho forehead of Siva, as long 
as S'ri shall dwell in the heart of Vislnju, as long as Saraswati shall 
abide in the month of Brahma, * * * * as long as the earth shall rest 
on the' head of the lord of serpents,* as long as the lightning shall 
dwell in the womb of clouds, even so long shall king A'ditya Sena shed 
around this spotless glory of his. 

The thoroughly virtuous, and intelligent]- Sukslima Siva Gaura 
engraved this culogium in largef and artistic letters. 


Transcript of (he Aplisar Inscription. 

f^Tvcr^nfayr: 

^Tatrr ii t, n 

vfa il 1 n 

int: ^if*r^rait*refrrfa^fiaw€tf%fr: wj’Djpi n 
iriTwyir^rart 

il ^ il 

a ii « ii 

^nni!5*i^g*TCfw*cw jflrof’T fonn 
^renfyprw^ trwfl - f»f9i^TwwTi»r i 

v# 


* Alluding to tho Paurdnic logend of tho earth resting on the head of a 


thousand-headed snako. 
f Or beautiful, f«rar»- 


t Sfv reete. 
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warf* ^iranihr n < g 

irsrTTrefaimfarx ax:wx ^mxflafafa- 1 
^ajarx^' ^ s?qi ^x rPHJ*i « « u 

«r%^rT^ f^i ff^f^r^tt^-Hi^nf^fiTsr: 

wfar: ^w**ixflfafrPTf?ritfwr: 

’Sqfx fxflfsmT WXXfaa %*t II * II 
wraqHTafr^TT v-' xvTMwm^r i " 

^IRXtftX sR’X'tXTW W^qfsifT: II <* II 
^l^T-flT^TJj-HTSMrlTr^^Ma v?<j: | 

x*r tnjr x^ ^<tt f?x; ii \° ii 

iiT xt*tx; xrf«ffT^fT^'n^^ 

^J n ¥®f faa^sraxxTXxrsrTX i 
xxiMw ^x«wxx*Hxf% 

?ra5Tfw<T 5 3f5iW9^WTiftra'S!* ii U ii 
ij<n^^;f^aj^^iift wan^nfix^ raxwftarx i 
trfxxrifxwnx x w»: wi fa»?eiqxTXTXTx n ^ n 
^w^NrflwswTOnxIx'ratfl* ^?r i 

c si . ^S ^ ^ 

%« XT vfxa'tXTTTX II ^ 11 

s» M " 

^x^f^^xxjxxfaajwarxTtrxTW xs- 
x^rrqTfq fa^Xft^fixxTfai^X'TXTfxrrx i 
^Tf^HIST fT^5 ^rr^rrr#^r^^5T^- 
^TXT^TTfa^Xfaxfa^: Sfilri XW tftXX || 1.8 H 
^X^Tf^T rl^RT^X^sItT '3XXX^TX'l!XJi: I 
xIxtxxjvhtswxtixx- x*t fxurx^xs: ii \i ii 
XX xf^XX^XT xfx XX l3TOW<TT^^Xt: 

%t«txtci fxxTxaxfapirxTXTii xxtxt vx^.i 
^^rta^wx^r?ff fi^rax xw xgi^: 
a% XTfxr x w?i% jurjtxxxgx: x^xt ii ?.< g 
x^s XTfxx%sr XTsig^xxwTfa wt w- 
xiwxTtfS^i ^aix rrajTsjfxx*xw i 
SITS fxf^TfTT 

* * * * xftxXT XXJi: TTXXiXXT: II XXTfl * * * XT fxfxXTTT *%XT- 
f%XX|: I WST XXX*T<TXfaxj XXTX x’tX* I ^N|<X fasfXTXW 3IXT^ 
X>TTX XX»^^XTtXXiXl*S$XT*WTX*T: I 

xxxratij^ixiTWTT 5 1 xfTf^faxx xfx wxxx* fxTffaT^rrrxfxxx^xrfx 

* * * nTUrrafx^twflni xw n xrw xxxxarxf xx t% ^iat xxt 
fawti 'XtoHtwtx xxxfxx 

* A letter wanting to complete the measure* 
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^T*IT wji ^it^t ^T^T^rsrq^f wi 

^f%7T *!rej Here several lines missing. * 

* * ^<?r<r«iT xrfTFTOFfa: > ^ruw^n w *#Ttr- 

■^smtxniT n m * * * firep 

^T?T^?igi7r , TO3lfV»raiflTOf?ff5T^^fri’Ii I ■«)% 

* * * ^^rwifa?r^Ti?ft*?'i3%T #i^f^r^r: n ^iiari FwraNrfffl^rsr- 
WlfiwiTTl^ ^^i^f^5i«t«rf^^7n?iTfrf ^murti^rw i sjpsnibr- 
sr^tif^W^^BTTstnnnsr^T 

«'vn snuT?fW5H<^# ^^FtaT^WTs^srat 

^ifinn i tn«n ^TUT'Trpfl^frrrflT ^nrw^TT^T 
fgf?T«5IT f^^i: qrifTfT^JI VwJSJSJJT ^1%3IT ^t- 

wn^fifcnT «3-; i wfrarw ^tj: ^$t<*jztt<w ii ^cg^nfi-nr- 
sroTsfasvsnrsjir^wT i F^rfo^TfTrTfa^^if^-H’arqfvifH i ^t- 
'aji^nfsfK^^ri ^rR^T qtfta*n*r aitfcilfc' fst^vn^^T 
w ii furfa i *nun5 ^ sw 

^'gvVSUTTfVTO ^ rrf^n^^^T^X. nnwjstfflfaFT- 
II jiitf* SWf%fSqrFT*TT i 

^fafTT ^JqJ^lfR^TJT ^VtflTTT II 

Tentative Heading of the Iicliar Inscription, No. 1, 

(0 rf<r 'stt? +^T^3fcf+^T(?)jn!ra;^: 

00 *Tt ^JT?T: 

(0 *RF^JT JTCfsffiFOT fiHT^F 

(8) ^cl^T ^TO'fV TOfjiwT f% 

(i) fr^sc forimrap 

(^) — ' f #TTp^WFi:i'iN5WTij fFFU? 

(«) f^FVKTFcITlTSH^^KHj^ 

(«) Vlfl^TFWTfFJZ'f «nn»*f^HJif>(*&51 

(£) 

M tr# WfWlfts 

(\\) FFFt 1 ^TT:»FfFFt?tFlFT^?irs 

M ^3* *nrff*hwrf%T cf HW5 
(^) flUTT^ ^ fTOF^faFHI 


# ^ recto. 
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Tentative Heading of the Beliar Pillar Inscription^ o. 2. 

<0 

(?) CTiPfP 

(0 # T^i 

(e) ^Nnh^ng 

(h) +W 

(<) +clcqfejj , lim 

(«) TOTirafr ^T^TSTT 

(c) + w: 3JT 

(«£.) + THT: 

(V) * ^ ™ ! ^ 

(\\) + + s ronnirTCT 
(VO + + + ^isrtrcf siir 

(\s) + + ^ 

(^e) s» + + + 'CTfcvgfflrcpn* 

(\ h ) fTOOTfiroroftwifoif 
(\<() 

(\*>) wre^ifl^Tf^RT^n^nrsnf^: 

(V=) «X9TTfLf^^lftT3TftR m? fWW^sr 

(V*) — VIF XTff^Tf^T *Tf 

(?.«) ifa wraftT imti 5raro 


Literary Intelligence. 

The first edition of the Institutes of Mann, with the Comment of 
Kulluka, was brought out by the Serampore Missionaries nearly forty 
years ago. But as it was printed in the N6gari characters, the natives 
of Bengal could make no use of it, and a Bengali edition was brought 
out, in the puthi form, by Babu Bhab&m-charana Bandya, in the year 
1832, A. D. Both these have been out of print for some time, and 
Professor Bharatachandra £iromagi has done a service to the public 
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1SGG.] Literary Intelligence. 

by publishing a new edition of the work, together with Bengali 
translation. It will he welcome to a large class of readers. It has been 
very carefully printed, but, as usual with j.ativc publications, it has 
not been edited. 

Pandita Lalainohana Bhatt&charjya has published a new edition of 
the Dhatu pallia or collection of Sanskrit Boots by Vopadeva, together 
with a coimnontaiy. The woilc is of use as a guide to persons en- 
gaged in the study of the Sanskrit Grammar called the Mu<jdhabodha 9 
and will, we believe, be used as a class-book in the Sanskrit College 
of Calcutta. 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore, C. S. I., has of late published several 
Sanskrit works for gratuitous distribution. The last is a treatise, 
by a Pandita of Nuddea, on Civil Procedure according to Hindu law. 
It is entitled Vddiuirdda-Wutnjana , and contains a number of extracts 
fiom tlie old Smritis on the course which a case should follow, from 
its institution to the final decree, in the court of a Hindu llaja. The 
chapter on the law of evidence is particularly interesting. The work 
is printed in the Bengali character, and has a Bengali translation 
attached to it. 





